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JULY  MATRICULATION  RESULTS 

THE  question  of  the  standard  of  Matriculation 
in  Arts  is  ordinarily  a  stale  one,  but  the  results 
of  the  July  examination  are  likely  to  revive, 
for  a  time,  interest  in  the  subject. 

It  will  be  recalled  that,  till  two  years  ago,  the  stan- 
dard of  pass  had  long  been  33  per  cent,  on  each  subject 
of  the  curriculum  for  matriculation.  In  1909  the 
percentage  for  pass  was  raised  to  40  on  each  paper. 
This  year  it  was  made  40  per  cent,  on  each  paper  an 
50  per  cent,  of  all  the  marks  of  the  examination. 

This,  it  was  presumed,  would  lead  to  a  reduction 
in  the  number  of  those  who  would  pass  the  matricula- 
tion test  in  July  1911,  as  compared  with  the  number 
who  passed  the  same  examination  in  1910.  This  ex- 
pectation was  not  realized.  There  were  in  1911  fewer 
candidates,  —3319  as  against  3481  in  1910— but  1169 
passed  while  only  907  were  successful  in  the  same  exam- 
ination in  1910.  This  leaves  out  of  reckoning  those  who 
completed  matriculation  by  taking  the  examination  in 
a  few  subjects  only.  The  number  of  those  who  passed 
in  1911  exceeded  by  nearly  29  per  cent,  those  of  1910. 

Questions  have  been  asked  regarding  this  result, 
but,  so  far,  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  ad- 
vanced. It  is  not  claimed  that  the  students  of  1911 
were  more  brilliant  than  those  of  1910.  It  has  been 
stated  that,  of  the  students  who  in  1910  attained  the 
40  per  cent,  standard  on  each  paper,  a  great  majority 

til 
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obtained  50  per  cent,  of  the  total  marks  and  would 
thus  have  satisfied  the  standard  of  1911.  If  so,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  with  fewer  candidates  and 
a  presumably  higher  standard  nearly  29  per  cent,  more 
students  were  successful  in  1911  than  in  1910. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  though  the  nominal 
standard  was  raised,  its  rigidity  was  proportionally 
diminished.  This  is  perhaps  an  illustration  of  the 
psychological  law  that  when  a  stimulus  of  a  high  degree 
of  intensity  is  applied  to  a  sensory  organ  the  latter 
reacts  with  a  less  fine  discrimination  than  when  it  is 
subjected  to  a  weaker  stimulus.  The  examiners,  chief 
and  associate,  seem  to  have  acted  as  a  physiological 
organ  and,  when  subjected  to  a  test  which  was  of  an 
extraordinary  character  they  responded  with  blunted 
sensibility. 

THE  CULT  OF  ELOQUENCE 

The  celebration  of  the  five  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  Foundation  of  St.  Andrews  University,  as  may 
be  gathered  from  Principal  Hutton's  account  of  it,  was 
a  very  notable  event.  Apart  from  the  stately  form  of 
the  ceremonies  of  the  occasion,  recalling  as  they  did  the 
history  of  the  gray  past,  the  most  striking  contribution 
to  the  programme  must  have  been  the  remarkable 
address  of  the  Lord  Rector,  Lord  Rosebery,  that  "artist 
in  history"  and  "lord  and  master  of  words."  Looking 
through  the  eyes  of  the  first  Rector,  who  lived  through 
all  the  intervening  centuries  as  a  Struldbrug,  he  reviewed 
the  history  of  the  University  and  of  progress  in  all  that 
time.  Though  a  witness  of  the  grim  events  that  dark- 
ened the  pages  of  Scottish  and  English  history,  though 
forced  to  be  a  spectator  of  changes  that  violated  the 
sentiment  and  the  ideals  of  his  time,  the  ancient  Rector 
was  still  an  optimist.  "I  have  seen  life  and  death  and 
glory  chasing  each  other  like  shadows  on  a  summer 
sea  and  all  has  seemed  to  be  vanity."  "But  I  remain 
in  the  conviction  that  though  individuals  may  suffer, 
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when  we  take  stock  of  a  century  at  its  end  we  shall  find 
that  the  world  is  better  and  happier  than  it  was  at  the 
beginning.  Sursum  corda,  and  lift  up  your  hearts  for 
the  world  is  moving  onwards." 

The  beauty  of  the  diction  employed  and  the  entranc- 
ing character  of  the  subject  showed  what  eloquence 
may  be  at  its  best.  There  must  intrude,  however,  the 
thought  that  all  this  is  but  the  fragrance  of  a  flower, 
ineffective  in  life's  hard  and  often  rough  work,  and  that 
in  admiring  it  care  should  be  taken  not  to  attribute  to 
eloquence  an  event-compelling  character.  The  Univer- 
sity student  in  his  debates,  as  well  as  in  his  dreams  of 
future  forensic  exploits,  is  often  apt  to  attach  undue 
importance  to  rhetorical  power.  The  man  who  does 
things  is  rarely  more  than  a  plain,  unpretentious  speaker. 
Lord  Rosebery,  on  the  other  hand,  though  an  accom- 
plished orator,  is,  as  a  statesman,  probably  the  most 
ineffective  of  all  those  who  figure  in  English  public  life. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  that  in  a  University  the  cult  of 
eloquence  should  not  be  specially  fostered,  for  merely 
rhetorical  qualities  do  not  always  promote  the  highest 
sanity  of  thought.  Clearness  of  intellectual  vision, 
combined  with  what  Matthew  Arnold  termed  a  service- 
able prose  style,  is  an  attainment  on  which  in  student 
life  too  low  a  value  is  placed. 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  TEACHING  STAFF 

For  thirty  years  after  the  passing  of  the  University 
Act  of  1849,  the  professors  and  lecturers  of  the  Univer- 
sity were,  with  two  exceptions,  not  graduates  of  the 
University.  Against  this  policy  of  excluding  our  own 
graduates,  feeling  naturally  grew  and  became  strong 
enough,  after  the  death  of  Professor  George  Pax  ton 
Young,  to  influence  the  government  of  the  day  tomodffy 
the  long  established  practice,  in  so  far  as  to  appoint  in 
his  stead  two  professors,  one  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  the  other  an  American,  whose  academic  training 
had  been  received  abroad.  Since  that  time,  nativism 
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has  had  its  way.  Leaving  out  of  consideration  the 
members  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  most  of  whom  must 
be  local  physicians  and  surgeons,  and  omitting  also  the 
staffs  of  Victoria,  Trinity  and  St.  Michael's,  there  are, 
in  the  University,  University  College  and  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Sciences,  ninety-one  professors,  associate 
professors  and  lecturers,  who  hold  permanent  appoint- 
ments. Of  these  seventy-four  or  over  eighty  per  cent, 
are  graduates  of  the  University.  In  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science,  all  the  members,  nineteen  in  number, 
are  home  products.  Of  the  seventy-two  members  of 
the  Arts  Faculty  of  the  University  and  of  University 
College,  fifty-four  or  seventy-five  per  cent,  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  University.  Of  the  professors  seventeen  out 
of  twenty-seven,  of  the  associate  professors  twenty- 
one  out  of  twenty-four  and  of  the  lecturers  sixteen  out 
of  twenty-one  are  graduates  of  Toronto. 

The  figures  for  Yale  University,  which  is  not  with- 
out reputation  for  academic  wisdom,  may  be  cited. 
There,  in  the  Arts  Faculty,  the  professors  alone  hold 
permanent  appointments.  According  to  Dean  Wright, 
reporting  in  1907,  only  twenty-two  of  forty-nine,  or 
forty-four  per  cent,  of  the  professors  appointed  between 
1877  and  1907  were  graduates  of  Yale. 

Opinions  will,  of  course,  differ  as  to  the  proportion 
of  non-graduates,  which  ought  to  obtain  on  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  University,  but,  few  will  dispute  the 
need  of  a  larger  proportion  than  at  present  obtains.  A 
modernUniversity  must  in  one  respect  be  the  analogue  of 
ancient  Athans.  That  city  as  an  inland  town  might 
have  had  a  history  as  dull  intellectually  as  that  of  its 
neighbor,  Thebes.  But  by  its  avenue  between  the 
Long  Walls  it  kept  open  its  connection  with  the 
Sea  which  brought  it  not  only  commerce  but  thought 
and  lore  that  made  it  a  never-to-be-forgotten  City  of 
Light.  A  University  that  is  worthy  of  the  name  should 
also  keep  its  road  to  the  high  Sea  of  thought  open.  It 
cannot  represent  adequately  the  intellectual  world 
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unless  the  membership  of  its  staff  is  derived  from  a 
source  which  can  give  it  a  cosmopolitan  character. 

IDEALS  OF  UNIVERSITY  ADMINISTRATION 

The  extracts,  reproduced  on  another  page,  from  the 
address  of  Mr.  Guy  Potter  Benton,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  installation  as  President  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont, are  an  unusually  downright  assertion  of  the  ideals 
of  University  administration  which  are  said  to  have 
"gained  a  foothold  among  up-to-date  college  presidents 
in  the  United  States."  It  is  not  clear  that  they  have  not 
also  gained  a  foothold  in  Canada.  They  are  the  ideals 
of  the  joint  stock  company,  with  its  board  of  directors 
delegating  authority  to  an  executive  head  whose  tenure 
of  office  depends  on  his  success  in  wringing  dividends 
from  the  business  given  into  his  hands.  Of  such  a 
system,  mute,  unquestioning  obedience  is  the  cardinal 
principle.  Among  the  workers,  economic  efficiency  is 
the  sole  test  of  usefulness  and  that  is  measured,  like  the 
usefulness  of  the  machines  which  are  their  companions 
in  toil,  by  the  count  of  the  daily  output.  With  any 
human  virtues  but  obedience,  diligence,  dexterity  and, 
perhaps,  honesty,  such  a  system  has  little  concern. 

Obviously,  the  ideals  of  the  joint  stock  company, 
the  soulless  corporation  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  are  not 
to  be  applied  to  the  administration  of  a  University  as 
rigorously  as  President  Benton  would  have  them  applied 
in  the  University  of  Vermont.  The  aim  of  a  University 
is  not  that  of  the  woodturner  or  the  drill  sergeant.  Nor 
could  the  aim  of  either,  were  any  University  head  to 
cherish  it,be  realized,  so  infinite  are  character  and  culture. 
The  class  list  may,  in  a  rough  way,  measure  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge,  but  how  are  character  and  wisdom 
to  be  measured?  How  is  the  new  University  disciplin- 
arian to  know  that  his  graduates  are  carrying  away  these 
important  elements  of  a  good  education?  Ordinarily, 
that  may  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  the  teaching 
staff,  but  surely  not  from  a  teaching  staff  reduced  to 
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abject  humility  by  the  discipline  of  joint  stock  company 
administration. 

Discipline,  of  course,  there  must  be  to  check  sedition 
and  scandalous  and  unconventional  teaching.  But  in- 
dependence of  character,  personality  and  idiosyncracy, 
even  though  sometimes  censurable,  must  be  permitted 
to  develop  freely.  If  not,  if  personal  character  is  not 
permitted  to  develop  freely,  if  liberty  is  destroyed,  the 
teachers  will  but  reflect  the  executive  head  and  the  cul- 
ture of  the  University  will  not  be  wider  than  his.  That  is 
the  danger  of  adopting  the  ideals  of  joint  stock  company 
administration  and  it  is  said  to  have  become  already  a 
canker  of  American  University  life. 

THE  MEDICAL  COUNCIL 

The  Ontario  Medical  Council,  at  its  July  meeting, 
demonstrated  that  it  was  at  last,  in  some  measure, 
aware  that  it  must  set  its  house  in  order  against  the  day 
of  reckoning  with  public  opinion.  It  reduced  its  examin- 
ations to  one,  which  is  to  be  held  in  the  final  year  and 
which  will  cover  only  the  subjects  of  Medicine,  Surgery 
and  Obstetrics. 

One  serious  grievance  the  Council  refused  by  direct 
vote  to  redress.  It  still  exacts  one  hundred  dollars  from 
every  student,  who  seeks  a  license  to  practise  Medicine 
in  this  Province.  The  fee  is,  of  course,  not  stated  in 
the  announcement  of  the  Council  to  be  for  examination : 
that  would  be  too  cynical  and  it  would  intensify  the 
growing  opposition.  To  mask  the  exorbitant  character 
of  the  charge,  it  is  divided  into  twenty-five  dollars  for 
registration  and  seventy-five  for  examination.  Now, 
when  only  one  examination,  instead  of  three,  is  required, 
the  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars  is  surely  excessive.  Twenty- 
five  dollars  for  entering  a  student's  name  in  the  Medical 
Register  is  certainly  not  a  modest  charge,  but  what  is 
to  be  said  of  seventy-five  dollars  as  a  fee  for  an  examin- 
ation which  the  University  can  easily  give  for  ten  dollars? 

It  is  estimated  that  to  enable  a  student  to  acquire  the 
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necessary  knowledge  and  experience  to  practise  Medicine 
an  expenditure  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3000  is  necessary 
as  well  as  the  serious  loss  of  earning  power  during  five 
years.  This,  for  parents  of  modest  means,  at  least,  is 
a  heavy  burden.  Is  it  not  enough  that  they  should 
pay  the  fees  of  a  modern  University  with  its  costly 
teaching  staff  and  expensive  laboratory  equipment? 
When  a  student  graduates,  he  does  not  become  free,  as 
does  a  licensed  practitioner,  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
various  States  of  the  Union,  but  must,  like  a  street 
huckster,  pay  two  dollars  annually  for  a  license,  or  have 
his  name  removed  from  the  register  and  be  liable  there- 
after to  prosecution  if  he  continues  to  practise  medicine. 

The  only  remedy  for  this  intolerable  situation  is  to 
make  the  medical  degree  of  the  University  a  license  to 
practise  Medicine  in  this  Province.  This  would  put 
the  University  on  the  same  footing  in  this  Province  as 
that  of  McGill  University  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and 
the  British  and  Australian  Universities  in  Great  Britain 
and  Australia.  The  powers  of  the  Medical  Council 
should  be  confined  to  those  of  registration  and  of  dis- 
cipline of  the  profession.  Until  that  result  is  attained 
the  Council  will  be  a  source  of  trouble  and  unrest  in  the 
Medical  profession  and  the  Universities  of  the  Province. 

THE  POWERS   AND    DUTIES   OF   THE   UNIVERSITY 

SENATE 

The  University  Commission,  inspired,  it  is  clear,  by 
aversion  to  the  unpleasant  incidents  of  popular  govern- 
ment, was  disposed  to  abolish  the  Senate  and  vest  all 
power  in  a  Board  of  Governors,  removed  as  far  as  poss- 
ible from  popular  influence.  The  Senate  was  reluctantly 
retained  because  to  abolish  it,  the  Commissioners  said, 
would  disturb  the  existing  harmony  and  reopen  contro- 
versies which  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  revive.  Rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate,  they  said,  would  secure  the 
federated  institutions  in  their  right  of  sharing  in  the 
determination  of  academic  policy  and  guarantee  them 
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against  radical  alterations  in  the  division  of  subjects  in 
Arts  between  the  College  and  the  University.  Peace 
and  the  security  of  the  federated  institutions  were,  no 
doubt,  then,  as  they  are  now,  worthy  objects,  but  it  is 
conceivable  that  these  objects  might  have  been  attained 
by  simpler  machinery. 

There  was  a  sounder  reason  for  the  retention  of  the 
Senate,  which,  though  not  stated  in  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commissioners,  seems  to  have  been  kept 
in  mind  by  those  who  framed  the  University  Act  of  1906. 
It  was  that  the  Senate  might  be,  to  a  limited  extent  at 
all  events,  a  popular  assembly,  where  public  opinion 
about  higher  education  and  the  University's  adminis- 
tration might,  with  all  becoming  restraint,  be  sometimes 
expressed.  The  need  of  such  an  assembly  was  clear. 
The  control  of  the  University  by  the  people  through  the 
Legislature  was  being  taken  away  to  be  vested  in  a 
Board  of  Governors  practically  irresponsible,  which 
might  administer  unwisely  and  go  far  in  a  wrong  di- 
rection before  it  could  be  checked.  Such  a  Board,  re- 
moved from  the  influences  of  public  opinion,  was  liable 
to  many  dangers.  It  might  become  narrow  in  its  out- 
look and  so,  devoting  itself  to  the  intersts  of  a  class,  over- 
look the  educational  needs  of  the  whole  people.  It  was 
likely  as  time  wore  on  to  be  unduly  influenced  by  in- 
trigue or  by  its  own  social  and  commercial  environment. 
It  might  forget  that  the  University  belongs  to  all  the 
people.  The  membership  of  the  Senate  included  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  federated  institutions,  of  all  the 
faculties  and  of  the  alumni  and,  therefore,  assured  a  fair, 
though  not  an  ideal  representation  of  all  public  interests. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1906  permitting  the 
popular  assembly  to  assert  its  influence  in  University 
administration,  being  reluctant,  are  not  as  meagre  as 
might  have  been  expected.  The  administration  of  the 
University  property,  the  appointment  of  professors, 
teachers  and  instructors,  together  with  the  fixing  of 
their  salaries  and  the  definition  of  their  duties,  were 
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vested  in  the  Board.  The  Senate  was  empowered  to 
determine  courses  of  study,  conduct  examinations,  grant 
degrees,  adjust  the  claims  of  students  and  the  like  and 
to  regulate  the  management  and  conduct  of  the  Library. 
The  Board  might  "establish"  and  the  Senate  might 
"provide  for  the  establishment  of"  any  faculty,  depart- 
ment, chair  and  course  of  instruction.  (Sec.  39,  subsec. 
15  and  sec.  54,  subsecs.  6  and  7).  These  provisions  are 
not  to  be  construed  as  in  conflict,  but  as  requiring  for 
the  establishment  of  any  faculty,  department,  chair  and 
course  of  instruction  the  cooperation  of  both  bodies. 
Cooperation  is  required  in  other  cases.  It  is  plain  that 
in  these  cases  of  cooperation  which  cover  a  large  part  of 
the  field  of  academic  policy,  the  popular  body  is  em- 
powered to  exert  its  influence  and,  if  need  be,  to  have  its 
way.  Until  it  has  "provided  for, "  the  Board's  decrees  of 
establishment  must  remain  ineffective.  Deadlock  is 
clearly  contemplated  and  deadlock  can  only  be  broken 
by  opening  the  door  to  public  discussion.  A  similar 
power  of  restraining  the  Senate  is  given  to  the  Board  by 
the  provision  which  declares  that  no  statue  of  the  Senate 
affecting  certain  matters  in  its  own  field  shall  have  force 
or  effect  until  approved  by  the  Board.  The  principle 
of  co-operation  over  a  wide  field  is  clearly  declared. 

Most  important,  is  the  power  given  to  the  Senate  by 
subsec.  19  of  sec.  54  of  the  Act: 

"To  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Board  as 
may  be  deemed  proper  for  promoting  the  interests  of 
the  University  and  University  College  or  for  carrying  out 
the  objects  and  provisions  of  this  Act." 

This  subsection,  expressed  as  it  is  in  the  widest  terms, 
empowers  the  Senate  to  declare  its  views  upon  every  mat- 
ter of  University  administration  which  is  vested  in  the 
Board  of  Governors.  Not  only  is  the  Senate  empowered, 
but.in  view  of  the  duty  of  co-operation  imposed  by  the  Act, 
it  would  justly  seem  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  bark- 
ing at  the  heels  of  the  Board.  This  duty  is  not  to  be  ne- 
glected because  the  Board  is  not  required  by  the  Act 
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to  adopt  the  Senate's  recommendations.  As  long  as 
these  recommendations  are  just  and  made  in  the  general 
interest,  they  cannot  be  easily  or  safely  ignored. 

That  the  Senate  has  well  performed  the  duties  thus 
imposed  upon  it,  no  one  who  has  followed  its  course 
during  the  past  five  years  will  assert.  Among  the  rea- 
sons, which  are  many,  are  these.  The  University  Act 
was  not  well  understood.  University  affairs  were  com- 
plex and  with  difficulty  comprehended  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  alumni  from  whom  most  in  the  way  of 
popular  influence  was  reasonably  to  be  expected.  There 
is  so  much  that  comes  before  the  Senate  to  be  formally 
ratified  that  it  tends  to  become  what  some  would  have 
it,  a  hopper  into  which  the  resolutions  and  reports  of 
councils  and  examiners  are  poured  to  emerge  with  the 
last  marks  of  formal  official  authority.  To  this  ten- 
dency, the  membership  of  the  Senate  with  its  fluctuating 
attendance  especially  contributes.  There  was  the  soli- 
darity of  interest  of  the  teaching  representatives  of  the 
University  and  Colleges,  who  were  not  disposed  to  criti- 
cize a  new  regime  which  provided  undreamt-of  resources 
and  spent  them  freely.  While  the  past  has  not  been  en- 
couraging, it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  with  a  clearer 
knowledge  of  its  powers  and  its  duties,  the  Senate  will 
yet  justify  its  constitution  and  exert  a  useful  public 
influence  on  higher  education  in  this  Province. 


CANADA. 

Lift  up  thy  face  to  the  morn, 

mother  and  maker  of  men, 

mistress  of  prairie  and  pine, 
queen  of  a  nation  new  born, 
lady  of  lake  and  of  glen! 

The  peoples  surge  to  thy  feet, 

heap'd  lies  thy  lap  with  wheat, 
and  thy  garment  is  hem'd  with  the  vine! 

2. 

Driving  thy  myriad  mills, 

far  from  the  highlands  their  home, 
thy  vast  streams  roll  to  the  sea, 

where  the  great  tide  rises  and  spills 

its  strength  in  a  fringe  of  foam 

thro'  channels  that  harness  the  wave 
for  harbors  that  harbor  the  brave 

on  coasts  that  shall  ever  be  free! 

3. 

Ten  million  of  fish-fins  white 

and  the  gull  and  the  blowing  whale 
hunt  over  thy  green  sea-floor, 

where,  slow  thro'  the  August  night, 

the  southing  ice-bergs  sail, 
ruin'd  cathedrally, 
to  their  grave  in  the  summer  sea 

past  thy  cliffs  of  Labrador! 

4. 
And  an  arc  of  the  Earth  away, 

another  ocean's  foam 

at  thy  west  gate  seethes  in  the  sun, 
while  gateway  to  gateway  play, 
east,  west,  from  home  unto  home, 

the  metal  threads  of  man's  hand, 

beaded  with  cities  new-plann'd, 
welding  thy  manhood  to  one! 
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5. 

Oh,  not  the  width  of  thy  land, 

nor  the  water'd  fairness  alone, 

nor  thy  riches  therein  or  thereon, 
but  the  strength  of  the  sun-brown'd  hand, 
and  the  fire  of  the  loved  hearth-stone, 

and  the  solid  brows  of  the  wise, 

and  the  truth  in  thy  people's  eyes, 
shall  thy  house  pillar  upon! 

6. 

Heroes  who  raising  thee  fell, 
forging  thy  world  from  an  old, 
such  canst  thou  count  in  thy  line, 

Canada !   thou  mindst  them  well ! 

That  which  they  died  to  give,  hold, 
that  thy  sons  may  inherit  thy  part, 
that  thy  sons  may  enshrine  in  their  heart 

the  love  of  their  mother  and  thine! 

C.S.S. 


THE  QUINCENTENNIAL  OF  ST.  ANDREW'S  UNIVERSITY 

St.  Andrews  University  was  established  by  an  anti- 
Pope  (Benedict  XIII)  in  order  to  give  to  Scotland  the 
advantage  of  educating  its  own  clergy  without  a  peril- 
ous journey  to  France  or  Spain  or  Rome:  and  all  the  more, 
in  as  much  as  the  support  given  by  Scotland  to  the  anti- 
Pope  had  interferred  with  the  success  of  the  Scotch 
College  in  that  University  of  Paris,  which  in  1408  ad- 
hered to  the  an ti- Pope's  rival. 

St.  Andrews  was  established  not  less  also  in  order  to 
save  Scotch  students  from  proceeding  to  Oxford  or  to 
Cambridge,  the  Universities  of  their  secular  enemy. 

The  Bill  authorizing  the  University's  foundation 
was  received  from  the  anti-Pope  in  1414,  but  the  Uni- 
versity in  1418  transferred  its  allegiance  to  the  orthodox 
Pope  Martin  V.  St.  Andrews  represents  the  oldest 
University  creation  in  Scotland:  the  example  was  soon 
followed  by  Glasgow,  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh.  It  be- 
gan its  work  three  years  before  it  actually  received  its 
ecclesiastical  authority  so  to  do. 

The  University  lay  from  the  first,  as  it  lies  to-day  still, 
outside  the  main  traffic  and  the  chief  streams  of  Scotch 
life:  it  was  like  Oxford,  deliberately  "cloistered:" 
founded  to  teach  a  "cloistered  virtue"  and  a  cloistered 
philosophy.  It  has  never  ceased  to  be  the  Scotch 
Oxford  in  these  and  other  respects;  its  organization  in 
detail  and  its  system  is  more  or  less  deliberately  based  on 
that  of  Oxford. 

It  has  now  one  college  for  Arts  students,  the  united 
college  of  St.  Leonard's  and  St.  Salvator's  represent- 
ing two  separate  foundations;  and  one  college,  St. 
Mary's  for  theology.  The  number  of  St.  Andrews' 
students  is  small,  not  above  400. 

In  recent  times  it  has  suffered  from  its  seclusion. 
It  has  even,  like  Owens  College,  Manchester,  debated 
the  closing  of  its  doors;  only  to  try  again,  like  Owens 
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College,  and  to  try  again  with  so  much  success  that 
within  a  generation  of  this  inauspicious  debate  it  has 
seen  its  numbers  and  strength  doubled  and  trebled,  and 
its  University  life  secured  in  what  we  may  call,  humanly 
speaking,  perpetuity.  Money  has  flowed  in  from  local 
benefactors  and  from  Mr.  Carnegie;  and  by  allying  it- 
self with  the  University  College  of  Dundee,  as  its  prac- 
tical and  modern  side,  its  Engineering  and  Medical 
Faculties,  situated  as  such  Faculties  must  be,  in  a  great 
commercial  centre,  it  has  added  to  its  cloistered  life  and 
virtues,  those  other  virtues  and  that  other  life,  such  as  are 
cultivated  by  all  the  Universities  of  recent  growth, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Newcastle,  Bristol,  and  even  more  or  less  by  the  ancient 
Universities  also. 

Its  marriage  with  Dundee  enables  it  to  appeal  to 
each  class  of  students,  both  to  the  Arts  men  and  to  the 
students  who  are  educating  themselves  more  directly  for 
a  professional  vocation. 

The  marriage,  says  Lord  Rosebery  with  his  usual 
wit,  is  emphatically  a  Scotch  marriage;  valid  rather  in 
virtue  of  the  fait  accompli,  of  the  actual  fact  of  Union, 
than  on  account  of  the  religious  or  legal  formalities 
originally  consecrating  the  union :  a  marriage  of  usus,  as 
the  Roman  law  would  put  it,  rather  than  a  more  solemn 
marriage  of  confarreatio;  civil  not  religious  marriage, 
suggestive  of  the  Mayor's  office  at  Dundee,  rather  than 
of  the  old  University  church  of  St.  Salvator  at  St.  An- 
drews but  none  the  less  valid  to-day. 

Dundee  is  at  the  distance  of  an  hour's  journey  by 
train.  It  is  as  though  the  University  of  Toronto  were 
divided  between  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  or  rather  as 
though  the  University  of  the  Province  had  its  Arts 
Faculty  in  Orillia  and  its  Engineers  and  Medical  stu- 
dents in  Toronto.  Sometimes  it  may  be,  when  the  peace 
of  our  St.  Martin's  summer,  or  the  white  tranquillity 
of  our  first  winter  snow-fall  has  been  disturbed  by  inter- 
Faculty  feuds,  sometimes  it  may  be  that  Torontonian 
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eyes  have  turned  enviously  to  Pope  Martin's  Univer- 
sity, divided  between  St.  Andrews  and  Dundee. 

The  site  of  St.  Andrews  along  a  dangerous  sea-coast 
with  wrecking  rocks  and  no  anchorage,  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  its  seclusion  and  not  less  of  its  beauty.  The 
ruins  of  the  old  cathedral  and  of  the  old  castle,  both 
close  to  the  sea,  enhance  the  natural  charm  of  the  scenery; 
and  not  less  the  sand  dunes  unspoiled  and  undisturbed 
by  the  speculative  builder,  dedicated  to  the  national 
game  of  golf,  the  most  famous  links  in  Scotland ;  though 
not  the  most  beautiful;  too  flat  and  undiversified  for 
perfect  beauty  or  perfect  golf. 

Dundee  conversely  has  sacrificed  whatever  beauty  it 
once  possessed  to  commerce.  It  is  just  a  squalid  and 
grimy  city,  redeemed  only  by  the  ridge  up  which  it 
climbs  and  by  the  broad  waters  of  Tay. 

One  University  centennial  is  much  like  another  no 
doubt.  This  celebration  was  more  conspicious  probably 
as  the  5th  centennial  of  St.  Andrews  than  on  other 
grounds.  The  very  success  of  the  gathering  and  its 
numbers  made  it  difficult  to  identify  one-tenth  of  the 
eminent  men  there  gathered.  One  heard  of  people  being 
there  without  a  chance  of  meeting  them,  sometimes 
without  consciously  even  seeing  them. 

I  realized  as  much  on  the  first  evening  of  the  regular 
programme.  During  the  afternoon  of  that  day  (Tues- 
day .September  12th)  there  had  been  an  informal  gather- 
ing for  the  unveiling  of  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Carnegie.  We 
met  for  that  purpose  in  the  large  temporary  hall  specially 
erected  for  the  Quincentennial,  but  only  a  handful  of 
the  visitors  were  present.  Sir  James  Donaldson,  the 
Principal  of  the  University,  unveiled  the  picture  after 
eulogising  in  Mr.  Carnegie  not  merely  his  benefactions 
to  learning  and  his  disinterestedness,  but  the  generosity 
and  justice  of  his  dealings  with  his  employees.  He  di- 
lated upon  the  millions  which  the  millionaire  would  be 
worth  to-day  if  he  had  not  wisely  withdrawn  in  time 
from  million-making.  The  portrait  seemed  singularly 
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life-like  as  it  stood  on  the  platform  side  by  side  with  the 
original  and  about  the  same  size.  It  reminded  me  in  its 
vividness  of  the  last  and  perhaps  the  best  portrait  in 
the  possession  of  our  own  University,  that  of  President 
Loudon.  I  did  not  recognize  the  painter's  name.  Mr. 
Carnegie  made  a  characteristic  reply  with  much  in- 
sistence on  the  merits  of  St.  Andrews  as  the  Alma  Mater 
of  Buchanan  and  on  the  merits  of  Buchanan,  not  for 
his  admirable  Latin  verses,  but  for  some  democratic 
fustian,  which  the  Englishman  John  Milton,  after  the 
manner  of  his  country,  afterwards  unblushingly  "lifted." 
Better  had  John  raided  fat  kine  from  Scotland  after 
the  old  style.  But  in  the  evening  of  that  Tuesday  came 
the  first  Quincentennial  function,  a  reception  by  the 
Chancellor,  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh;  the  great  hall  was 
crowded  and  it  was  difficult  for  an  obscure  Canadian 
delegate  to  find  even  the  few  faces  familiar  to  him: 
Principal  Peterson  and  Principal  Gordon  and  a  few 
others  from  Oxford  and  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  was  easily  identified  as  a  later  and 
slightly  lesser  incarnation  of  Lord  Salisbury.  Even 
more  easily  distinguishable  was  the  burly  figure  of  the 
homonymous  Chancellor  himself.  Lord  Reay  was  con- 
spicuous, until  he  spoke,  as  a  mask  out  of  which  the  hot 
sun  of  India  had  faded  the  colour  and  expression;  but 
the  mask,  like  a  Greek  mask,  covered  a  strong  voice  and 
belied  itself. 

The  German  delegates  were  resplendent  in  crimson 
and  ermine.  The  Mayors  of  Dundee  and  St.  Andrews 
and  the  Principals  of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  in  their 
chains  of  office;  the  Frenchmen  from  Paris  were  in  yellow 
silk;  but  the  majority  of  the  guests  were  indistinguish- 
able to  an  outsider. 

On  the  following  morning,  Wednesday,  a  procession 
was  formed  in  the  quadrangle  of  the  United  Colleges; 
the  foreigners  came  first;  in  their  procession  was  in- 
cluded, with  dubious  propriety,  the  United  States  con- 
tingent. A  preposterous  rumour  ran  round  our  ranks 
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that  our  place  was  to  be  there  also;  a  second  rumour, 
hardly  less  preposterous,  that  we  were  to  be  merged  in 
the  Home  delegates.  Neither  rumour  was  authentic. 
A  second  squadron  was  duly  formed  of  the  British 
Universities  beyond  the  seas;  Canada,  India,  Australia, 
New  Zealand  and  South  Africa.  The  third  and  last 
squadron  was  the  home  Universities. 

We  marched  round  the  town  to  Trinity  church  and 
into  it  for  service;  all  save  the  Papal  delegate,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  anti-Pope  Benedict  XIII,  who  with- 
drew discreetly  at  the  door.  The  church  was  crowded; 
the  red-gowned  girl-students  of  St.  Andrews  formed  the 
bulk  of  the  choir.  The  church  itself  floridly  restored  of 
recent  years  was  not  less  ornate  than  its  very  ornate 
congregation.  A  propos  of  the  red  gowns,  it  is  permiss- 
ible to  conjecture  that  had  our  students,  beginning  with 
the  freshmen — the"Bajans, "  (bec-jaunes,  yellow-beaks) 
of  St.  Andrews — been  so  attired,  the  gown  would  have 
survived  here  also. 

In  the  afternoon  addresses  from  the  various  Univer- 
sities were  presented  to  the  Chancellor  and  Principal 
in  the  same  great  hall.  The  Chancellor  introduced  the 
presentation  by  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  University. 

The  Universities  were  called  up  in  the  same  three 
squadrons  as  in  the  morning  and  for  those  belonging  to 
the  same  squadron  or  to  tie  same  country,  according  to 
priority  of  foundation.  "Montreal"  represented  by 
two  men  so  well  known  in  St.  Andrews  as  Principal 
Peterson,  once  Principal  of  Dundee,  and  Lord  Strath- 
cona,  the  Chancellor  of  Aberdeen,  was  enthusiastically 
received.  Toronto  and  Queen's  have  still  to  win  their 
spurs  in  Scotland.  A  curious  but  pardonable  geogra- 
phical liberty  was  taken  in  the  programme  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Marburg.  It  was  surrendered  to  the  German 
Empire:  but  something,  presumably  the  protests  of  its 
delegates,  restored  it  to  the  ranks  of  Austria-Hungary, 
before  it  was  too  late. 

Some  of  the  delegates  presented  for  their  addresses 
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heavy  volumes;  some  imposing  scrolls;  some,  whose 
addresses  had  gone  astray,  blank  sheets  of  note  paper 
disguised  with  gay  ribbons.  They  served  the  purpose 
not  less  well  since  they  were  not  opened  nor  read;  or 
the  proceedings  would  be  still  continuing. 

In  the  evening  we  returned  to  see  tableaux  vivants, 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  the  University,  introduced 
by  a  dramatic  herald:  and  by  a  witty  prologue  recount- 
ing the  difficulties  of  those  early  days  when  St.  An- 
drews "put  its  money  on  the  wrong  Pope"  and  went  to 
Spain  for  its  Bull. 

The  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharpe  was  among  the 
tableaux;  Dr.  Johnson  taking  tea  with  the  Professors; 
the  archery  contest  of  Argyle  and  Montrose;  John  Knox 
talking  to  the  students;  an  earlier  John  Knox  lecturing 
his  King  and  heralding  constitutional  Monarchy;  the 
nascent  University  persuading  a  charter  from  its  Scotch 
King  despite  the  protests  of  his  English  Oxonian  wife 
and  so  on. 

On  Thursday  morning  came  the  event  of  the  cele- 
bration, that  which  overshadowed  all  the  rest,  the  single 
function  unque  of  its  kind  and  memorable;  Lord  Rose- 
bery's  Rectorial  address. 

There  are  not  many  men  at  any  time  in  any  land  who 
realise  Plato's  maxim  and  speak  at  once  "with  scholarly 
seriousness  and  with  seriousness'  twin  sister,  playful- 
ness"; there  are  fewer  still  of  such  men  in  an  Empire 
like  ours  where  playfulness  is  suspect  and  a  man,  if  he 
be  light,  cannot  carry  weight,  but  must  be  heavy  or  be 
lost.  Fewest  of  all,  even  of  such  rare  men,  are  those 
who  can  add  to  the  scholarly  seriousness  and  the  twin- 
sister  playfulness,  the  physical  presence,  the  acting  and 
the  voice,  without  which  scholarship,  seriousness  and 
even  playfulness  itself  would  be  exhausted  within  fifty 
feet  of  the  speaker. 

But  Lord  Rosebery  can  not  only  supply  the  Platonic 
qualities,  can  not  only  spice  his  seriousness  with  humour 
and  dignify  his  persiflage  with  thought  but  he  has  also 
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the  actor's  gift.  The  man  indeed  is  a  superb  actor. 
Even  the  stage  whisper  with  which  he  closed  was  audible 
throughout  the  great  assembly.  You  could  see  that 
however  much  we  enjoyed  it  all,  he  enjoyed  it  more  him- 
self; that  he  had  written  it  not  primarily  for  us  at  all 
but  for  himself;  to  stand  his  own  fastidious  criticism  not 
merely  to  face  ours.  It  was  a  work  of  art  composed  for 
the  workman's  own  pleasure,  not  to  please  others.  It 
had  the  first  requisite  for  fine  workmanship. 

He  imagined  himself  the  original  Rector,  a  Struldbrug 
who  had  lived  through  all  the  centuries  of  St.  Andrews' 
chequered  history,  shrunk  and  wizened  with  age  "till 
his  shoe  strings  flapped  in  his  face,"  unable  either  to 
remember  or  forget;  and  then  he  skilfully  suggested  the 
contrast  between  the  optimism  of  such  a  Rector  who 
had  seen,  despite  all  the  evil,  so  great  a  change  for  good 
in  Scotland  and  St.  Andrews;  and  the  inevitable  touch 
of  pessimism  in  the  present  Rector,  stranded  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  great  House  of  Lords,  and  unable  wholly 
to  console  himself,  with  the  large  but  slow-earned  gains 
of  centuries,  for  the  more  manifest  unrest,  disorder  and 
anarchy  of  his  own  personal  era,  and  of  the  last  thirty 
years  or  even  thirty  days  of  ignorant  and  arrogant 
democracy. 

Lord  Rosebery  is  always  happy  in  his  speech,  happy 
again  at  Dundee  two  days  later,  happy  at  the  dinner  a 
day  later,  but  never  happier  probably  than  in  his  St. 
Andrews  Rectorial  Address.  Some  of  it  was  not  wholly 
welcome  perhaps;  the  reference  to  the  spoon-feeding  of 
the  Scotch  Universities  visibly  disturbed  the  little 
millionaire  who  of  recent  years  has  suckled  with  a  silver 
spoon  the  youth  of  St.  Andrews;  but  the  art  and  grace 
and  humour  and  good  temper  of  the  speech  were  be- 
yond cavil ;  a  model  for  such  an  occasion,  half  popular 
and  half  academic.  Men  ask  too  much  of  their  leaders. 
How  can  a  man  who  so  delights  in  form  and  in  expression 
for  their  own  sake,  who  is  so  essentially  the  actor  and 
the  stylist,  be  required  or  expected  to  take  upon  himself 
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the  opposite  qualities  of  tenacity,  of  dogged  patience, 
of  mastery  of  detail,  of  the  organisation  of  myriad 
trifles,  of  all  the  ungraceful  and  illiterate  activity,  such 
as  are  essential  to  a  statesman. 

Such  a  man,  litterateur  and  statesman  equally, 
would  be  a  man  no  longer  but  an  Archangel  and  flawless. 
Lord  Rosebery  is,  like  Coleridge,  an  Archangel  not 
flawless;  an  Archangel  slightly  damaged;  damaged  by 
the  same  scepticism  and  susceptibility  which  made 
Coleridge  unstable,  inchoate,  ineffective. 

After  the  Rectorial  address  came  the  honorary  de- 
grees; the  Principal,  who  received  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation on  his  long  years  of  service  to  the  Univer- 
sity, introduced  the  honorary  degrees  in  a  speech  blazing 
with  indiscretions  perhaps,  but  most  amusing.  They 
were  given,  he  said,  on  a  principle  the  opposite  of  that  in 
Holy  Writ.  To  those  that  asked  it  was  not  given;  to 
those  who  knocked^  the  door  was  not  opened;  and  this 
although  the  knockers  were  many  and  the  inducements 
held  out  to  the  University  for  the  opening  of  the  door 
large  even  to  munificence. 

The  most  popular  of  the  honorary  degrees  naturally 
was  that  given  to  Mr.  Asquith.  I  realized  better  on 
that  day  than  I  had  been  able  to  do  before  the  secret  of 
Mr.  Asquith's  power.  He  is  not  only  the  most  astute 
of  statesmen,  not  only  the  man  behind  whose  record  for 
astuteness,  Englishmen  need  not  be  ashamed  when 
they  talk  with  Frenchmen  in  the  gate  and  compare 
Monsieur  Thiers;  or  with  Italians  and  compare  Signor 
Giolitti:  he  is  not  only  the  Englishman  who  has  raised 
astuteness,  hitherto  a  quality  suspect  of  Englishmen, 
even  of  English  statesmen,  to  the  level  of  a  fine  art,  but 
he  has  done  more;  he  has  doubled  the  value  of  the  state- 
craft by  concealing  it  under  the  most  innocent  and  mis- 
leading exterior.  He  contrived  to  look  at  At.  Andrews 
like  a  simple  country  farmer,  almost  like  a  retired  bu- 
colic clergyman.  There  was  not  a  sign  in  his  bearing 
and  appearance  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent ;  the  harm- 
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lessness  of  the  dove  breathed  in  every  feature.  Not 
without  reason  he  has  reached  a  pinnacle  of  success  in 
the  management  of  men  and  of  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment unattained  before.  He  may  have  "had"  (as  one 
of  his  supporters  boasted)  the  Conservative  Opposition; 
he  may  have  "had"  (as  some  Home  Rulers  think)  the 
Irish  Nationalists;  he  may  have  "had"  the  House  of 
Lords  and  even  the  Sovereign  People  (not  to  mention 
another  Sovereign)  who  have  parted  apparently  at  his 
bidding,  with  the  power  of  saying  the  last  word  before  the 
Union  is  dissolved ;  but  however  this  be,  no  one  who  saw 
him  receive  his  degree  would  suppose  him  capable  of 
"having"  any  one,  not  even  his  elders  or  his  country 
congregation.  Naturally  Mr.  Asquith  was  rapturously 
applauded  by  the  students  and  a  speech  was  demanded. 
He  was  much  too  wise  to  utter  a  word.  No  words  could  have 
heightened  the  reassuring  effect  of  his  face  and  bearing. 

A  few  of  the  other  recipients  of  degrees  suffered  from 
sallies  of  undergraduate  wit.  A  gentleman  named 
Lamb  ascended  the  platform  amid  the  familiar  strains 
of  the  ballad  about  Mary.  On  the  other  hand  several 
foreigners  of  scientific  fame  received  applause  unalloyed 
with  mockery,  and  evidently  evoked  by  genuine  admir- 
ation for,  and  a  considerable  familiarity  with,  their 
achievements  in  Medicine  or  in  Mathematics. 

In  the  afternoon  there  were  two  garden  parties,  one 
in  the  beautiful  gardens  of  St.  Leonard's,  the  famous 
girls'  school.  A  few  drops  of  rain,  the  only  rain  that 
fell  during  the  celebration,  were  not  sufficient  to  spoil 
the  function.  Among  other  interesting  people  present 
were  Mrs.  Sidgwick,  the  widow  of  Professor  Sidgwick  and 
sister  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour;  Mrs.  Lewis  and  Mrs.  Gib- 
son, the  finders  of  the  Sinai  manuscript;  Dr.  Butler, 
the  Master  of  Trinity;  Sir  William  Collins  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London ;  Sir  Alfred  Hopkinson  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor of  Victoria  University;  Canon  Hastings  Rashdall 
the  historian  of  Universities,  the  Broad  Churchman  of 
the  diocese  of  Hereford  and  the  ally  of  its  Bishop. 
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In  the  evening  came  the  farewell  dinner.  The  bulk 
of  the  guests  were  seated  in  the  body  of  the  new  museum ; 
the  Pettigrew  museum ;  the  guests  of  honour  at  the  high 
table  running  along  one  side  of  it,  the  remainder  in  the 
gallery  overlooking  it. 

The  toast  list  was  worthy  of  the  undergradutes  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  their  worst  and  least  ex- 
perienced days.  There  were  perhaps  from  twenty  to 
thirty  speakers;  with  results  easily  foreseen  and  in  some 
degree  inevitable.  Before  it  was  over  the  guests  began 
to  move  their  chairs  and  whisper  or  talk  in  low  voices. 
Such  whispering  and  chattering  and  moving  would  have 
been  fatal  almost  anywhere.  In  a  bare  room  and  on  a 
carpetless  floor  they  were  doubly  fatal.  But  there  was 
at  least  one  consolation  to  a  guest  accustomed  to  the 
remarkable  patience  and  self-restraint  of  our  Arts  men 
during  the  speeches  of  our  University  dinners.  The 
scene  suggested  a  contrast  favourable  to  the  Canadian 
student,  unfavourable  to  the  learned  Professors  of  the 
old  land;  a  reflection  consoling  to  Canadian  patriotism. 

It  was  a  trying  ordeal  for  the  distinguished  foreigners, 
Germans  and  Frenchmen  who  had  to  speak  in  a  difficult 
language  amid  such  surroundings.  One  of  them  took 
refuge  during  a  portion  of  his  speech,  in  a  language  easier 
to  himself  but  hardly  adding  to  the  easy  comprehension 
of  his  address.  A  great  toast  list  is  a  great  evil.  That 
was  the  obvious  moral.  Here  we  have  learned  it  for 
some  time.  Another  serious  drawback  of  the  ambitious 
list  was  the  necessary  brevity  of  the  speakers  to  whom 
everyone  looked  forward,  and  who  under  easier  cir- 
cumstances might  have  had  something  more  to  say. 
Lord  Rosebery,  who  shines,  if  anyone,  in  after  dinner 
vivacities,  was  prevented  by  natural  modesty  from 
offering  more  than  three  minutes'  badinage. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  was  even  more 
difficult.  He  had  no  time  and  his  natural  subject,  St. 
Andrews,  had  been  worn  thread-bare  already  by  his 
name-sake  the  Chancellor  and  by  the  Rector  in  their 
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previous  addresses.  In  any  case  Mr.  Balfour  is  too  acad- 
emic or  too  dialectical  for  such  an  occasion.  Neither 
serious  argument  nor  controversial  fencing  were  in 
season.  As  a  consequence  he  seemed  ill  at  ease  and  com- 
municated his  malaise  to  his  hearers.  "This  sort  of 
thing  is  tiresome"  appeared  to  be  his  strongest  impress- 
sion.  He  contrived  indeed  to  bring  out  a  new  point 
worth  making,  that  St.  Andrews  produced  all  the  poets 
of  Scotland  before  the  days  of  Burns  and  Scott;  but  after 
this  contribution  to  its  celebration,  his  speech  seemed  to 
jolt  uneasily  from  the  optimistic  Radicalism  of  the  So- 
cialists, in  the  vein  of  Mr.  Carnegie  rather  than  of  a 
leader  of  Conservatives,  how  that  in  the  next  five  hun- 
dred years  of  St.  Andrews'  history  war  would  cease  and 
would  become  a  barbarous  anachronism,  to  the  undiluted 
pessimism  of  the  suggestion  that  within  the  same  per- 
iod our  coal  supply  might  cease  not  less  than  war,  and 
with  it  the  history  of  St.  Andrews  and  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  And  with  this  "Essence  of  Liebig"  he  sat 
down  leaving  us  apprehensive  and  disquieted. 

Among  later  speakers  was  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge;  an  interesting  figure  whom  it 
was  sufficient  to  see  to  recognize  that  under  other  cir- 
cumstances he  might  have  become  the  administrator 
of  a  successful  railroad,  the  founder  of  a  great  bank, 
the  manipulator  of  expensive  contracts.  It  was  easy 
to  believe  that  he  was  a  first  rate  man  of  business  and 
had  set  his  college  on  its  feet.  The  selection  of  such  a 
man  by  a  University  so  ancient  as  Cambridge  as  its 
chief  officer,  instead  of  the  oldfashioned  scholar,  was  a 
sign  of  the  new  times,  the  significance  of  which  was 
obvious. 

Much  was  said  worthily,  by  the  foreigners,  of  the 
Republic  of  Letters,  of  the  solidarity  of  learning,  of  the 
reconciliations  of  culture;  but  one  had  to  be  near  the 
speaker  in  each  case  to  hear  him  well. 

The  Master  of  Balliol  also  whom  one  would  have 
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wished  to  hear  was  inaudible  except  to  those  about 
him. 

No  doubt  other  students  and  thinkers  who  spoke 
regarded  their  speeches  with  strong  disgust  as  a  per- 
functory tribute  to  a  foolish  convention.  That  is 
the  usual  prejudice  of  the  scholar,  the  scholar's  usual 
lack  of  faith.  The  American,  Dr.  Murray  Butler,  with 
the  opposite  American  gifts,  made  a  better  use  of  the 
few  minutes  given  him  and  was  heard  with  appreciation. 

The  gathering  dispersed  (I  have  reason  to  believe) 
at  an  hour  with  which  here  also  we  were  once  familiar 
in  the  bad  old  days;  unfamiliar  latterly  in  Toronto, 
even  in  the  celebrations  of  the  School  of  Science.  The 
last  speakers  "after  seeking  to  out-bawl  the  morning 
cock,"  dum  matutinis  obstrepit  alitibus,  withdrew  to 
bed  on  Saturday  morning.  Practically  the  celebration . 
ended  with  Friday  September  15th  but  on  Saturday 
there  was  a  visit  to  Dundee  to  the  College  which  is  the 
Engineering  and  Medical  side  of  the  University,  a 
luncheon  in  the  drill  hall  there,  and  excursions  to 
Glamis  Castle,  to  Rossie  Priory  and  by  steam  boat  up 
the  Tay. 

Never  again,  said  Lord  Rosebery  at  Dundee,  will 
a  University  be  founded  in  the  cloistered  seclusion  of  a 
place  like  St.  Andrews.  Future  Universities  will  seek  busy 
hives  of  industry  and  grimy  commercial  cities  like 
Dundee.  It  may  be  so;  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Arts' 
students  of  the  future;  for  the  courses  which  are  ideal 
and  not  practical;  for  the  learning  and  meditation 
which  is  to  be  in  the  vein  of  Athens,  in  the  vein  of  that 

'EAAaSos    'EAAas    'A&rjvac 

St.  Andrews  by  its  site  and  beauty  suggests  and  pro- 
motes that  vein  of  thought  and  reflection.  It  is  re- 
dolent of  the  contemplative  life,  of  the  /?">«  dctaprjTLKo^ 
and  redolent  also  not  less,  by  a  happy  blending  of  the 
opposite  in  its  golf  links,  of  the  healthy  antidote  and 
pendant  of  contemplation,  physical  exercise.  It  is  a 
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place  worthy  of  the  greatest  boast  of  the  greatest  states- 
man of  the  greatest  of  cities;  a  place  where  a  man,  if 
ever  and  anywhere,  should  be  qualified  to  say 


here  so  we  learn  philosophy  as  not  to  cease  to  be  men. 

MAURICE  HUTTON. 

POST  SCRIPTUM  —  That  peroration  is  no  mere  idle 
ideal.  To  prove  the  sincerity  of  my  faith  therein  I 
waited  another  half  day  to  try  the  links.  In  alliance 
with  a  first  class  player  I  played  against  the  runner-up 
for  the  Ladies'  Championship  of  Scotland.  I  surpassed 
myself  and  so  handicapped  the  first-class  player  that 
she  won,  nine  up  and  eight  to  play.  It  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest,  of  my  many  pleasant  recollections,  of  St. 
Andrews.  M.  H. 
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A  successful  College  or  University  President  cannot 
afford,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  success,  to  make  his  ad- 
ministration in  any  sense  a  personal  one.  It  is  his 
business  to  see  to  it  that  the  students  who  commit 
their  training  to  the  institution  he  serves,  are  provided 
with  the  very  best  teachers  and  lecturers  the  funds  at 
his  command  will  allow  him,  with  the  consent  of  his 
board  of  trustees,  to  give  to  these  young  people.  If 
there  are  instructors  whose  worth  has  been  demonstrated 
by  years  of  service,  he  will  put  forth  every  possible 
effort  to  retain  them.  The  President  who  has  the  wel- 
fare of  his  institution  at  heart  will  spare  no  effort  to 
secure  the  permanency  of  tenure  of  those  on  his  teach- 
ing staff  who  are  desirable.  If  here  and  there  he  finds 
a  colleague  whose  work  is  not  satisfactory  and  cannot 
be  made  so,  he  will  meet  the  situation  fearlessly  in  the 
interests  of  the  young  people  committed  to  his  care, 
but  he  will  also  meet  it  with  a  thoughtful  regard  for 
the  feelings  of  the  colleague  concerned.  A  resignation 
is  always  less  painful  than  a  dismissal.  It  tries  the 
courage  of  a  manly  President  more  to  ask,  in  the  spirit 
of  kindness,  a  resignation  than  it  does  in  the  presence 
of  his  board  to  demand,  with  heartlessness,  a  dismissal. 
The  unpleasant  responsibility  will  be  courageously 
accepted  by  the  high-minded  man  and  in  a  fraternal 
spirit,  the  unsatisfactory  teacher  will  be  approached 
by  his  President  months  before  his  connection  with  the 
college  must  be  severed  with  a  courteous  request  for 
his  resignation.  An  instructor  of  good  sense  will  ap- 
preciate the  consideration  that  prevents  a  humiliating 
dismissal,  and  that  affords  him  ample  time,  while  still 
under  pay,  to  find  another  position;  and  his  resignation 
will  be  given  as  requested  without  disturbance.  He 
who  lacks  this  fine  sense  of  appreciation  will  still  be 
dealt  with  in  fearless  kindness  by  his  President  and  will 
not  be  retained  at  the  expense  of  institutional  efficiency. 

If  one  feature  of  presidential  duty  may  be  empha- 

*  Extracts  from  the  Address  delivered  by  Mr.  Guy  Potter  Benton  on 
the  occasion  of  his  installation  as  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
on  October  6th. 

[26] 
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sized  at  the  expense  of  another,  it  will  doubtless  be 
agreed  that  the  chief  responsibility  of  a  College  Presi- 
dent is  for  his  educational  staff.  Before  boards  of 
trustees  came  to  a  proper  comprehension  of  their  limi- 
tations they  took  official  notice  of  the  fitness  or  unfit- 
ness  of  every  member  of  the  faculty,  and  not  only  de- 
termined the  retention  or  dismissal  of  incumbent  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  but  solemnly  debated  the  quali- 
fications of  all  proposed  candidates  before  voting  to 
fill  a  chair.  Their  opinion  of  the  worthiness  of  a  pro- 
fessor to  continue  was  formed  by  the  report  concerning 
him  coming  from  immature  students  or  some  other 
incapable  informant.  As  to  the  election  of  new  faculty 
members,  the  board  were  governed  in  most  instances  by 
flatteringly  worded  and  usually  worthless  testimonials. 
To-day  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  trustee  presump- 
tuous enough  to  entertain  the  thought  of  passing  judg- 
ment on  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  The  President 
is  charged  with  this  responsibility  and  the  head  of  an 
institution  must  stand  or  fall  on  his  ability  properly  to 
meet  this  responsibility.  The  retention  of  present 
members  of  his  faculties  and  the  election  of  new  members 
in  the  modern  university  depends  entirely  upon  the 
dictum  of  the  President.  Those  who  object  to  granting 
such  arbitrary  power  to  one  man  will,  on  reflection, 
admit  that  to  hold  an  executive  responsible  for  all  the 
work  of  an  institution,  including  the  teaching  done, 
would  be  unfair  unless  there  were  guaranteed  there- 
with the  privilege  of  choosing  the  colleagues  for  whose 
work  he  must  answer.  In  some  instances,  the  president 
is  required  by  ordinance  to  nominate  new  faculty 
members,  the  Board  confirming  or  rejecting  his  nomin- 
ations, and  that  is  the  system  which  will  obtain  in  this 
institution  from  this  time  forward  until  it  is  changed 
by  order  of  the  board  of  trustees.  .  .  . 

The  wide-awake  President  may  know  of  the  com- 
petency or  incompetency  of  his  colleagues  by  ways 
more  accurate  than  personal  inspection  can  guarantee. 
The  college  community  is  much  more  compact  than  a 
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large  public  school  system.  The  professors  do  their 
work  in  class-room,  lecture-room,  laboratory,  library 
and  study  in  buildings  on  the  same  grounds  and  near 
to  each  other.  The  President,  when  at  home,  is  con- 
stantly in  their  midst  and  with  his  hand  ever  on  the 
college  pulse,  knows  more,  or  should  know  more,  of 
what  his  associates  are  thinking  and  accomplishing 
than  the  public  school  superintendent  knows  of  his 
teachers  after  all  his  inspection.  The  daily  intercourse 
of  the  President  with  his  co-workers  in  faculty  and  com- 
mittee meetings,  in  private  conferences,  and  in  social 
relationships,  will  give  to  the  keen  leader  of  men  a 
knowledge  which  will  enable  him  to  make  a  fair  judg- 
ment of  individual  educational  fitness  in  the  day  of 
final  reckoning. 

The  administrative  office  is  a  veritable  cesspool 
where  unpleasant  experiences  are  deposited.  All  com- 
plaints are  left  there,  and  if  the  President,  as  a  spiritual 
chemist,  is  skilful  in  filtering,  the  residuum  will  reveal 
to  him  the  actual  substance  of  all  that  is  justly  charge- 
able against  his  complained-of  colleagues 

No  one  will  question  the  right  of  faculty  members 
to  advise  the  President.  If  he  is  as  wise  as  such  an 
official  should  be  he  will  seek  the  counsel  of  his  associ- 
ates and,  knowing  that  "in  the  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  is  wisdom"  he  will  be  ready  to  modify  his  plans 
and  policies  after  hearing  from  his  colleagues.  The 
right  to  advise,  however,  does  not  include  within  it 
the  prerogative  of  censorious  criticism  on  the  part  of  the 
colleagues  of  the  President.  Next  to  a  despotic  egotist 
in  the  presidency,  the  most  obstructive  hindrance  to 
the  growth  of  a  healthful  spirit  in  a  given  institution 
is  a  coterie  of  professors,  painfully  sychophantic  in  the 
presence  of  their  "lord  and  master"  and  bitterly 
denunciatory  of  him  when  left  to  themselves.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  a  more  painful  caricature  on  true 
manhood  than  that  made  up  of  a  little  professorial 
group  gathered  together  in  a  darkened  corridor  or  be- 
hind a  building  gesticulating  wildly  against  the  ad- 
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ministration,  unless  it  be  the  same  small  crowd  in  the 
study  of  one  of  the  number,  or  in  some  clubroom, 
planning  surreptitiously  for  the  overthrow  of  their 
chief. 

The  President  of  one  of  the  larger  state  universities 
of  the  central  west  was  apparently  highly  esteemed  by 
all  those  who  served  with  him,  but  when  he  resigned, 
one  of  the  prominent  professors,  too  cowardly  to  be 
other  than  obsequious  while  he  thought  the  tenure  of  the 
President  permanent,  remarked,  "Well,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  ground-swell  of  relief  among  the  faculty, 
now  that  we  are  to  be  relieved  from  the  incubus  of  this 
administration."  Such  reprehensible  hypocrisy  by  those 
who  teach  can  not  but  exert  a  blighting  influence  upon 
the  life  of  the  institution.  .  .  . 

In  order  that  the  work  of  administration  might  be 
as  efficient  as  possible,  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  I  requested  the  authority  to  ap- 
point a  committee  on  efficiency,  consisting  of  certain 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  of  the  teaching 
body.  This  privilege  was  granted.  The  committee 
appointed  has  begun  its  investigations.  It  is  proposed 
to  ascertain,  as  soon  as  possible,  just  how  much  work 
each  member  of  the  educational  staff  is  doing  in  the 
matter  of  instruction,  how  much  outside  work  of  a 
public  character  he  is  doing  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
stitution, what  he  is  producing  in  connection  with  the 
literature  of  his  chosen  line  of  specialization  and,  in 
short,  to  determine  his  value  to  the  institution  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  his  colleagues.  These  investigations 
may  result  in  the  conclusion  that  some  men  are  doing 
too  much  work  and  that  others  are  not  doing  a  sufficient 
amount.  They  may  lead,  as  a  consequence  at  the  end 
of  the  year  to  the  merging  of  some  positions  and  to  the 
abolition  of  certain  others.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
investigations  may  lead  to  a  division  of  work  and  to 
the  establishment  of  new  positions.  A  due  regard  must 
always  be  given  to  the  rights  of  the  individual,  but  the 
interests  of  the  institution  must  be  made  paramount  to 
those  of  any  individual  on  the  educational  staff.  I  fed 
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quite  sure  that  all  of  you  who  take  the  broad  and  states- 
manlike view  of  educational  obligations  will  agree  with 
the  statement  just  made.  No  changes  could  be  made 
now  with  any  degree  of  intelligence  that  would  command 
the  respect  of  the  college  world.  The  status  quo  will 
therefore  be  maintained  for  the  present.  Since,  how- 
ever, a  working  basis  is  necessary,  some  little  organiza- 
tion is  imperative  from  the  outset  and  a  few  important 
facts  must  be  recognized.  .  .  . 

The  vulgar  swagger  assumed  by  some  university 
and  college  professors  in  this  latter  day  would  be 
pitiable  if  it  were  not  positively  mischievous.  Time 
was  when  the  man  who  taught  in  college  believed  that 
his  life  should  be  one  of  consecration  to  the  highest 
ideals  of  character.  He  believed  that  all  questionable 
conduct  should  be  avoided.  For  the  sake  of  his  in- 
fluence upon  his  students  he  consistently  refrained 
from  indulging  himself  in  those  diversions  which  to 
men  occupuying  less  responsible  positions  might  be 
occasionally  allowable  if  not  always  permissible. 

No  more  hateful  spectacle  confronts  advancing 
civilization  than  a  beer-sipping,  wine-bibbing  college 
or  university  professor.  He  is  hateful  because  he  is 
incongruous.  More  than  that  he  is  hateful  because  of 
the  havoc  he  works  as  an  inconoclast  in  the  beautiful 
temple  of  youthful  ideals.  It  is  a  safe  prediction  in  the 
near  coming  day  when  the  American  saloon  is  only  a 
historic  tradition,  that  the  college  professor  who  drinks 
in  public  or  in  private  will  not  be  tolerated  beyond  the 
meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  next  succeeding  his 
discovery,  and  I  should  say  to  you  in  perfect  candor 
at  this  time,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing from  the  beginning,  that  I  will  not  serve  on 
a  teaching  body  with  any  man  who  uses  intoxicating 
liquors  in  any  form  whatsoever.  My  responsibility  to 
young  manhood  and  womanhood  for  character  ideals 
is  too  great  to  permit  me  to  attempt  to  bear  the  burden 
of  responsibility  which  I  could  not  escape  for  a  colleague 
who  leads  an  immoral  life. 


TWO  PORTRAITS  OF  DR.  JAMES  LOUDON. 

At  the  Convocation  held  in  June  last,  Dr.  Reeve, 
in  the  name  of  the  subscribers,  presented  the  University 
with  a  portrait  of  James  Loudon,  LL.D.,  President  of 
the  University  from  1892  till  1906.  At  the  same  time 
another  portrait  of  Dr.  Loudon  was  presented  by  Mrs. 
Loudon  to  the  University,  on  the  understanding  that 
it  should  be  placed  in  the  Department  of  Physics. 

These  two  portraits  are  both  important  additions 
to  the  University  portrait  gallery.  The  larger  is 
painted  by  Mr.  William  Orpen,  A.R.A.,  R.H.A.,  the 
smaller  by  Mr.  Frederick  Victor  Poole. 

Considered  as  a  portrait,  Mr.  Orpen's  work  is  an 
effective  and  agreeable  characterisation,  appropriate 
in  every  way  for  an  academic  collection.  Considered 
as  a  painting,  it  will  probably  be  recognized  by  sound 
critics  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  really  masterly  paint- 
ings of  the  figure  for  the  purposes  of  portraiture,  which 
Toronto  possesses.  The  composition  is  excellent,  the 
figure  rightly  placed  in  the  canvas,  and  the  pose  at 
once  alert  and  calm.  The  drawing  alike  of  the  figure 
and  of  the  drapery  is  decisive  and  graceful;  the  line 
is  frequently  very  fine.  The  texture  is  most  skilful; 
nothing  to  be  desired  is  omitted  from  the  drapery  or 
from  the  flesh.  The  figure  is  well  enveloped  and  the 
play  of  light  everywhere  is  duly  balanced  and  duly 
illuminative.  In  brief,  the  painting  produces  the 
effecting  of  compelling  the  imagination  to  realise  in 
Swinburnian-scriptural  phrase  that  thus  and  not 
otherwise  but  in  all  things  altogether  even  as  it  is  shewn, 
this  thing  must  have  been  and  must  be  precisely  as  it 
is.  The  painting  has  indeed  the  inevitability  of  all 
significant  works  of  art. 

Mr.  Orpen  was  born  near  Dublin  in  1878;  and  in 
1889  began  his  education  in  drawing  at  the  Dublin 
School  of  Art.  In  1895  while  only  seventeen  years  of 
age  he  entered  the  Slade  School  where,  in  1899,  he  won 
the  prize  for  composition  with  his  Hamlet.  In  the 
same  year,  he  made  his  appearance  at  the  New  English 
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Art  Club.  During  the  past  twelve  years  he  has  exhibited 
an  astonishing  amount  of  industry  and  an  astonishing 
number  of  pictures.  Not  the  least  of  his  qualities  is 
his  versatility.  Nothing  could,  for  example,  be  wider 
apart  in  method  than  his  Knacker's  Yard,  painted  in 
1909  and  acquired  by  the  Committee  of  the  Toronto 
Exhibition  in  1911,  after  having  been  shewn  at  the 
Annual  Exhibition  held  in  August;  and  his  On  the 
Irish  Shore  painted  in  1910.  Among  his  portraits 
also  he  exhibits  equal  versatility,  witness  his  Alfred 
W.  Rich,  Esq.,  in  the  possession  of  the  Arts  and  Letters 
Club  of  Toronto,  and  The  Jockey  (the  latter  obviously 
a  self-portrait)  illustrated  in  colour  in  "The  Studio" 
for  May  1911,  and  compare  these  with  his  Percy 
Wyndham,  Esq.,  and  his  Dr.  London. 

Mr.  Orpen  is  still  young;  and  clearly  is  still  making 
experiments;  but  some  if  not  most  of  these  are  really 
successful  achievements. 

Mr.  Frederick  Victor  Poole,  the  painter  of  the  portrait 
of  Dr.  Loudon  for  the  Physics  Laboratory,  was  a  pupil 
of  Professor  Frederick  Brown.  At  nineteen  years  of  age, 
he  won  the  Gold  Medal  for  water  colour  painting  at 
the  National  Competition  of  Art  Schools.  He  became 
an  art  master  at  St.  Paul's  School  in  London  and  then 
began  to  work  regularly  for  the  illustrated  newspapers. 
He  became  well  known  for  his  Law  Court  Sketches.  He 
has  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  the  Paris  Salon, 
the  International  Society  of  Painters,  Gravers  and 
Sculptors,  and  at  the  New  English  Art  Club.  Mr.  Arthur 
Rackham  the  imaginative  illustrator  of  "Peter  Pan" 
is  one  of  his  pupils.  Mr.  Poole  has  comparatively 
recently  devoted  himself  to  portrait  painting.  His 
portrait  of  Dr..  Loudon  is  not  so  forcible  as  Mr.  Orpen's 
but  it  is  a  good  portrait;  very  competently  painted. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  Mr.  Poole's  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Loudon  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Loudon,  he  has 
produced  a  dignified  and  graceful  portrait;  the  technique 
of  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  drawing 
is  strong  and  intelligent  and  the  colour  scheme  lively 
and  full  of  luminosity.  JAMES  MAYOR. 
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THE  PRESENTATION  OF  THE  PORTRAIT  OF  DR.  LOUDON 

At  the  Convocation  of  the  University  on  June  llth 
the  portrait  of  Dr.  James  Loudon,  the  Ex-President  of 
the  University,  painted  by  William  Orpen,  A.R.A., 
was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers  by  Professor 
R.  A.  Reeve  and  received  on  behalf  of  the  University 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  Ontario,  Sir  Charles  Moss. 

Professor  Reeve  spoke  as  follows: 
Sir  Charles  Moss: 

On  behalf  of  hundreds  of  fellow  graduates  of  the 
University,  I  have  the  honour  and,  as  one  of  his  class- 
mates, the  very  great  pleasure  of  asking  you  to  accept 
for  the  Board  of  Governors  the  portrait  of  Ex-President 
Loudon. 

Entering  the  University  from  Upper  Canada  College 
in  1858,  James  Loudon  took  his  B.A.,  and  the  gold  medal 
in  Mathematics,  in  1862;  and  his  MA.  in  1864.  It 
should  be  noted  that  he  was  an  active  member  of  the 
football  team,  and  had  a  good  working  knowledge  of 
the  "manly"  Art;  and  that  he  was  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity Literary  Society  in  1865.  For  several  years 
after  graduation  he  was  Tutor  in  Mathematics  and 
Classics  in  University  College,  and  from  1865  to  1875 
he  was  Dean  of  Residence.  In  1875  he  succeeded 
Professor  Cherriman  as  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Physics.  He  was  already  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
having  been  elected  by  his  fellow  graduates  in  1872: 
and  he  continued  one  of  their  trusted  representatives  for 
twenty  years.  From  1872  he  was  also  a  member  of  the 
University  College  Council.  In  1892,  upon  the  death 
of  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  Professor  Loudon  was  elected 
President,  being  regarded  by  the  authorities  of  the  Uni- 
versity, as  the  records  shew,  as  by  far  the  most  eligible 
candidate.  In  1894  President  Loudon  received  the 
degree  of  LL.D.,  from  his  Alma  Mater,  in  1896  from 
Prince  town,  in  1902  from  Johns  Hopkins,  and  in  1903 
from  Glasgow.  Physics  being  separated  from  Mathe- 
matics with  Professor  Baker  in  charge  of  the  latter 
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chair,  which  he  still  adorns,  the  President  continued  to 
act  as  Professor  of  Physics  for  fourteen  years,  being 
succeeded  in  this  Department  by  Dr.  J.  C.  McLennan, 
the  present  incumbent. 

President  Loudon  was  one  of  the  original  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  and  a  member  of  the  Edu- 
cational Council  of  Ontario;  and  he  was  Honorary  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association 
from  the  outset. 

This  is  a  bald  statement  of  fact  and  quite  inadequate. 
Let  me  amplify: 

That  in  thirteen  years  from  graduation  Mr.  Loudon 
should  become  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  State 
University  is  a  tribute  to  his  native  talent,  thorough 
training  and  proved  capacity  as  a  teacher.  Again, 
the  younger  generation  may  not  know  that  he  was  an 
early  and  ardent  advocate  of  laboratory  instruction  in 
the  Sciences  and  of  methods  of  research  which  are  now 
in  vogue.  The  older  ones  are  aware  that  the  founding  of 
the  School  of  Practical  Science  (now  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science)  was  largely,  if  not  wholly,  the  result 
of  his  report  to  the  Government  of  the  day  based  upon 
a  personal  study  of  institutions  abroad  at  their  request. 
He  also  initiated  the  Department  of  Physics  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  enriched  it  by  his  own  original  contributions. 
As  early  as  1885  and  mainly  owing  to  his  persistent 
efforts,  the  Senate  established  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  for 
research. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  University  that  during  the 
rather  critical  era  of  expansion  and  development  follow- 
ing Federation  she  could  command  the  wise  and  willing 
service  of  one  who  had  unusual  powers  of  organi- 
sation and  administration,  with  a  wide  knowledge  of 
the  esse  and  posse  of  a  great  seat  of  learning  and  with 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  Little  wonder  that  at 
times  there  was  a  restive  impatience,  when,  mainly 
from  lack  of  funds  and  sympathy,  progress  did  not  keep 
pace  with  necessity.  It  is  to  his  credit  that  in  the  con- 
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duct  of  his  high  office  President  Loudon  did  not  follow 
the  curved  lines  of  expediency  which,  as  a  physicist,  he 
knew  were  lines  of  beauty,  and  that  he  chose  instead  the 
straight  line  as  the  path  of  duty,  though  it  might  cut 
athwart  the  opinions  and  predilections  of  those  whom 
mere  policy  would  have  led  him  to  conciliate.  His 
regime  was  cast  in  strenuous,  if  not  troublous  times,  and 
if  his  mien  was  wont  to  be  serious  and  he  did  not  wear 
his  heart  on  his  sleeve,  he  could  at  least  reply  to  his 
critics  as  did  one  of  the  Old  Guard  concerning  Napoleon, 
for  none  who  knew  the  President  could  doubt  that  love 
of  Alma  Mater  was  enshrined  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
and  that  a  fine  sense  of  duty  and  loyalty  to  her  ever 
dominated  him. 

President  Loudon's  incumbency  was  happily  sig- 
nalized by  the  erection  of  the  Medical  Building  and  the 
Convocation  Hall,  the  completion  of  plans  for  the 
splendid  Physics  Laboratory  and  the  projection  of  the 
great  extension  of  the  Library  Building.  He  had  also 
the  good  fortune  to  inaugurate  two  important  Faculties, 
Forestry  and  Education,  the  creation  of  which  he  had 
urged  for  years.  His  grasp  of  University  policy  and 
detail  was  of  much  value  in  the  negotiations  for  the 
Federation  of  Trinity.  He  always  took  a  lively  and 
deep  interest  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  in  the 
later  efforts  to  secure  a  University  Hospital. 

The  founding  of  the  Alumni  Association,  largely 
due  to  his  initiative,  well  exemplified  the  sagacity  of  the 
President,  which  was  shown  on  not  a  few  occasions. 
The  University  was  in  straits,  and  a  generous,  timely 
and  valuable  support  on  the  part  of  the  graduates  and 
influential  friends  was  soon  enlisted,  and  doubtless 
proved  the  mainspring  of  efforts  that  have  issued  in  the 
present  satisfactory  relations  between  the  State  and  its 
Child. 

It  was  evidently  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  President 
Loudon  on  retiring  from  office  after  a  faithful  steward- 
ship of  fourteen  years,  not  to  have  secured  what  he  had 
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long  advocated  and  had  set  his  heart  upon,  a  Graduate 
(or  Post-Graduate)  Faculty,  which  would  have  given 
the  University  the  Hall-mark  of  a  great  seat  of 
learning  and  research.  What  he  did  achieve,  how- 
ever, will  prove  a  monument  of  which  any  man  might 
well  be  proud. 

Sir  Charles  Moss  replied  in  the  following  words: — 

It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  to  accept,  on  behalf 
of  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  gift  by  friends  and 
admirers  of  Dr.  Loudon,  of  this  excellent  portrait. 

The  artist  appears  to  have  happily  caught  and 
transferred  to  the  canvass  the  features  and  expression 
of  our  friend  and  his  admirable  work  will  be  a  valuable 
and  valued  addition  to  the  portraits  which  the  Univer- 
sity already  possesses.  There  is  an  added  pleasure  in 
the  receipt  of  the  second  portrait,  the  gift  of  the  gracious 
lady  who  throughout  the  years  has  been  Dr.  Loudon's 
best  associate.  This  portrait  is  to  take  its  place  in  the 
Physics  Building,  and  thus  Dr.  McLennan,  Dr.  Loudon's 
old  pupil  and  his  successor  in  the  Chair  of  Physics,  will 
feel  that  the  eye  of  his  old  preceptor  is  still  upon  him. 

In  the  procuring  by  his  friends  of  this  portrait  and 
in  presenting  it  to  the  University,  honour  is  done  alike 
to  Dr.  Loudon  and  to  this  great  institution  of  learning 
with  which  his  life  work  as  a  brilliant  student,  a  versa- 
tile scholar  and  a  successful  educationist  has  been  and 
will  ever  remain  intimately  and  inseparably  connected. 

Speaking  in  this  place,  and  before  an  audience  to 
many,  if  not  all,  of  whom  Dr.  Loudon  and  what  he  has 
done  for  and  on  behalf  of  higher  education  in  this  Pro- 
vince are  well  known,  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
words  to  refer  at  length  to  his  career  as  student,  pro- 
fessor and  President  of  this  University. 

For  is  it  not  all  writ  large  upon  the  walls  and  in  the 
annals  of  the  institution? 

Upon  the  death  of  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  the  office  of 
President  became  vacant.  The  Honourable  Edward 
Blake,  then  Chancellor  of  the  University,  found  his 
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successor  in  President  Loudon — the  first  Canadian 
President — the  first  native-born  Canadian  to  hold  the 
position. 

We  have  now  another  Canadian  President,  and  if 
we  may  judge  by  our  experience  of  the  quality  of  Cana- 
dian Presidents  I  think  we  may  without  any  disparage- 
ment to  their  predecessors  indulge  the  hope  that  the 
line  of  Canadian  Presidents  may  long  endure. 

The  period  of  President  Loudon's  incumbency  was 
a  period  of  progress  and  advance. 

From  the  beginning  he  worked  out  a  forward  policy 
— the  strengthening  of  the  old — the  introduction  and 
establishment  of  new  courses — the  extension  in  every 
direction  of  the  University's  usefulness  and  advantage. 

Every  University,  like  most  households,  has  its  own 
troubles  and  vicissitudes,  and  this  University  had  its 
share  of  course.  And  those  who  worked  with  President 
Loudon  during  those  times  could  not  but  admire  the 
untiring  energy,  the  unfailing  courage  and  the  resolute 
determination  with  which  he  faced  them. 

No  public  recognition  such  as  the  present  and  no 
formal  resolution  of  thanks,  however  forcibly  expressed 
or  warmly  echoed,  can  adequately  compensate  for  the 
great  services  he  so  freely  rendered. 

His  reward  is  the  esteem  and  regard  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  graduates  who  knew  him  and  appreciated 
him  and  his  labours  in  their  interests. 

But  in  to-day's  offering  I  am  sure  he  will  recognize 
a  well-intentioned  effort  to  express  appreciation  of  all 
that  he  did  and  strove  to  do  as  a  faithful  and  devoted 
head  of  the  University,  and  as  a  man  who  at  all  times 
and  under  all  conditions  ever  tried  to  do  his  duty. 

Fortunately,  Dr.  Loudon  is  still  with  us  in  the  flesh 
and  we  do  not  need  to  glance  at  the  portrait  to  remind 
us  of  him. 

And  that  he  may  long  be  spared  to  enjoy  in  health 
and  in  all  happiness  and  prosperity  a  well-earned  leisure 
and  repose,  is  the  earnest  wish  of  his  countless  friends 
and  well-wishers. 
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INAUGURATION  OF  TIIE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  VERMONT 

On  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  October  last  the  University 
of  Vermont  celebrated  for  the  first  time  in  forty  years  the 
inauguration  of  a  new  Presidentwhen  Guy  Potter  Benton 
was  formally  installed  in  that  office  with  appropriate 
and  imposing  ceremonies.  On  the  first  day  the  exer- 
cises took  the  form  of  an  educational  conference  at  which 
the  chief  speakers  were  Professor  John  Dewey  of  Col- 
umbia University,  Professor  E.  C.  Moore  of  Harvard, 
and  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley,  the  well  known  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. In  the  evening  Dr.  Newton  Dwight  Hillis  gave 
an  address  on  "The  American  of  To-day  and  To- 
morrow." 

The  second  day  was  given  over  in  the  morning  to 
the  reception  of  delegates  representing  more  than  one 
hundred  state  and  denominational  institutions  including 
McGill  and  Toronto.  Short  addresses  of  congratulation 
were  delivered  by  University  Presidents  from  the  West, 
the  South,  the  East  and  New  England,  as  well  as  by 
representatives  of  denominational  and  women's  colleges. 
Professor  Norman  W.  DeWitt  of  Victoria  College  spoke  for 
institutions  situated  outside  of  the  United  States.  The 
administration  of  the  oath  of  office  and  the  delivery  of 
the  president's  inaugural  took  place  in  the  afternoon 
while  in  the  evening  upwards  of  three  hundred  guests 
and  alumni  were  entertained  at  a  banquet  in  the  Hotel 
Vermont, at  which  Mr.  Justice  Riddell,  the  official  re- 
presentative of  the  University  of  Toronto,  spoke  with 
his  customary  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  relationship  of 
Canada  to  the  United  States. 

REUNION  OF  CLASS  OF  '86,  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

On  Thursday  and  Friday  of  Commencement  week, 
June  8th  and  9th,  the  University  College  class  of  '86  held 
a  reunion  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
their  graduation.  Twenty  members  came  together  to 
renew  old  friendships,  an  opportunity  for  which  had  in 
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some  cases  not  presented  itself  during  the  quarter  of  a 
century  since  they  had  passed  out  in  all  directions  from 
the  College  halls. 

The  chief  event  of  the  meeting  was  a  dinner  in  the 
Faculty  Union  on  Thursday  evening.  At  five  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  a  considerable  number  assembled  for 
a  cup  of  tea  in  the  Union,  or  what  was  known  to  them  in 
their  undergraduate  days  as  the  Dean's  House.  A  stroll 
was  then  taken  about  the  University  grounds.  To  the 
few  members  from  a  distance  who  had  not  revisited  the 
scene  since  '86  the  grand  old  Main  Building  was  almost 
necessary  as  a  landmark  to  assure  them  that  the  campus 
was  not  a  wholly  different  place,  but  only  the  old  one 
transformed.  New  structures — Chemical  Laboratory, 
Engineering  Building,  Library,  Medical  Building,  Physics 
Laboratory,  Convocation  Hall,  Gymnasium,  Wycliffe  Col- 
lege,the  Men's  Residences,  &c. — had  arisen  as  if  by  magic 
to  occupy  what  were  then  empty  spaces,  while  there 
were  further  signs  in  all  directions  that  the  end  of  build- 
ing was  not  yet.  A  very  pleasant  half-hour  was  spent 
in  viewing  the  interior  of  the  Physics  Building  under 
the  courteous  guidance  of  Mr.  Lachlan  Gilchrist  of  the 
Physics  staff. 

When  the  shadows  of  a  Canadian  June  evening  had 
come  over  tower  and  lawn,  and  a  score  of  '86  men  were 
dining  together  within  doors,  joint  memories  grew 
clearer  and  distant  undergraduate  days  came  in  many 
an  anecdote  vividly  back  again.  The  Class  rejoiced  to 
have  with  them  as  guests  on  this  anniversary  Ex- Pres- 
ident Loudon,  Professor  Ramsay  Wright,  Professor 
Baker  and  Professor  Van  der  Smissen  of  those  who  were 
members  of  the  teaching  staff  in  1886.  Nearly  all  the 
class  who  were  unable  to  be  present  in  person  had  sent 
written  signs  of  life,  greetings  in  some  instances  from 
far  round  the  globe.  On  the  following  day  Commence- 
ment was  attended  in  a  body,  when  one  member  of  '86 
saw  his  son  receive  the  degree  in  medicine. 

Of  the  fifty  surviving   members  of  the  class,  law, 
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medicine,  education  and  the  church  claim  fairly  equal 
proportions,  while  a  few  are  prominent  in  the  political 
and  commercial  fields.  Those  present  at  this  quarter- 
century  reunion  were  :  S.  H.  Bradford,  C.  P.  Clark, 
H.  B.  Cronyn,  A.  Crooks,  J.  M.  Duncan,  C.  Elliott,  R. 
Gourlay,  A.  M.  Macdonnell,  J.  J.  Mackenzie,  F.  W.  Mac- 
lean, T.  Marshall,  I.  E.  Martin,  G.  H.  Needier,  R.  A. 
Paterson,  F.  J.  Roche,  J.  L.  Ross,  T.  A.  Rowan,  R.  T. 
Shiell,  A.  A.  Smith,  and  F.  F.  Macpherson. 


REGISTRATION 

The  Registration  for  the  current  session  in  the  vari- 
ous Faculties  of  the  University,  as  furnished  by  the 
Registrar  is  given  below. 

1911-1912 

Faculty  of  Arts. 

University  College . 1067 

Victoria  College 469 

Trinity  College 145 

St.  Michael's  College 85 

1766 

Faculty  of  Medicine 512 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science 780 

Faculty  of  Education 266 

Faculty  of  Forestry 47 

Faculty  of  Household  Science 72 


Total 3443 

This  does  not  include  Occasional  students  in  the 
University  of  Toronto,  Post-Graduate  students,  students 
in  the  Teachers'  courses  or  the  Summer  Session,  which 
will  number  500  or  more  in  all  probability. 

The  registration  for  the  various  years  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  for  this  year  (1911-12)  and  last  (1910-11) 
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as  given  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Medical  Faculty  are  as 

follows: — 

1911-12  1910-11 

First  Year 137         114 

Second  Year 116         122 

Third  Year 131  86 

Fourth  Year 80         189 

Dental  Students 48  53 

512        553 

The  decrease  in  numbers  is  accounted  for  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  last  Session  was  the  last  of  the  Four  Year's 
Course,  and  the  graduating  class  was  abnormally  large. 
Next  year  there  will  be  five  classes  registered,  instead  of 
four,  and  if  the  incoming  class  is  as  large  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past  years,  there  will  be  more  students  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Medicine  under  the  Five  Year  curriculum,  than, 
under  normal  conditions,  were  in  the  Four  Years'  Course. 

MATRICULATION    RESULTS 

The  results  of  the  Junior  Matriculation  Examin- 
ation held  in  1911  as  well  as  those  for  the  same  Examin- 
ation in  1910: — 

1910  1911 

July  Sept.  July  Sept. 

No.  of  Candidates 3481  495     3319  421 

No.   obtaining  complete  Junior 

Matriculation 907     98     1169     72 

Others  passing  on  all  papers  written  764  145       374  106 
No.  obtaining  Partial  Matriculation 
(failing    on    one,    two  or    three 
papers)   488       8         639     4 


Total  number  obtaining  standing     2159  251     2182  182 
Percentage 62.  50.7     65.7  43.2 
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PERSONALS 


An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association  is  to  keep  a  card  register  of 
the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very  desirable  thai 
the  information  about  the  graduates  should 
be  of  the  most  recent  date  possible.  The 
Editor  will  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Alumni  will  send  in  items  of  news  concerning 
themselves  or  their  fellow-graduates.  The 
information  thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THK  MONTHLY,  ana  will  also  be  entered  on 
the  card  register. 

This  department  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  M.  J.  Helson,  B.A. 

"Annexation,  Preferential  Trade 
and  Reciprocity"  is  the  title  of  a 
work  on  Canadian  history  by  Prof. 
Cephas  D.Allin,  B.A.'97,(U.),  LL.B. 
'98,  M.A.  Har.,  and  Mr.  George  M. 
Jones,  B.A.,  '95,  recently  published 
by  The  Musson  Book  Co.  This 
work,  which  is  the  result  of  personal 
research,  and  is  based  throughout 
on  original  sources,  gives  the  history 
of  the  annexation  movement  of 
1849.  Besides,  it  contains  copies 
of  a  large  number  of  documents, 
such  as  the  annexation  manifestos 
and  counter-manifestos  and  some  of 
the  despatches  of  Lord  Elgin  and 
Earl  Grey.  Some  of  these  docu- 
ments cannot  be  readily  found  else- 
where, and  yet  are  of  considerable 
interest  to  students  of  Canadian 
History. 

Rev.  W.J.M.Cragg,  B.A.'OO.B.D., 
(V.),  and  Mrs.  Cragg  (Florence  E. 
Jones,  B.A.  '00)  have  moved  from 
Lakefield,  Ont.  to  Japan.  Mr.  Cragg 
has  been  appointed  Prof,  of  Old 
Testament  Theology  and  Orientals 
in  the  Methodist  College  at  Kobe. 

Dr.  Richard  Andrews  Reeve,  B.A. 
'62  (U.),  M.D.,  LL.D.,  professor  of 
ophthalmology  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  was  honoured  on  July  27, 
1911.  by  the  University  of  Birming- 
ham, which  conferred  upon  Dr. 
Reeve  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Dr.    Alexander    Hamilton,    B.A. 
'68  (U.),  M.A.,  M.B.,  has  for  present 
address   72   Howard    Park   Ave., 
Toronto. 

Dr.  George  Harold  Ross  Hamil- 
ton, M.B.  '10,  of  Guelph,  has  been 
appointed  pathologist  at  Bellevue 


Hospital,  New  York,  where  he  is 
pursuing  post-graduate  work. 

Dr.  Joseph  Morrison,  M.B.  '72, 
has  for  present  address  507  Main 
St.,  Houston,  Texas,  U.S.A.  Dr. 
Morrison  was  formerly  a  resident 
of  N.W.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Elmore  Harris,  B.A.  '77  (U.), 
D.D.,  was  elected  to  office  as  a 
trustee  of  the  International  Chris- 
tian Endeavour  Association,  which 
held  its  convention  in  July,  1911. 

Mr.  John  Henry  Brethour,  B.A. 
'80  (V.),  has  resigned  the  principal- 
ship  of  Markham  High  School 
owing  to  ill  health. 

Mr.  William  Cook,  B.A.  '80  (U.), 
barrister,  has  associated  with  him 
Mr.  James  Gilchrist,  B.A.  '08  (U.), 
under  the  firm  name  of  Cook  and 
Gilchrist,  with  offices  at  Room  No. 
328  Confederation  Life  Building, 
Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Robert  James  Moore, 
B.A.  '80  (T.),  M.A.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed rector  of  St.  George's 
Church,  Toronto,  in  succession  to 
the  late  Rev.  Canon  Cayley,  B.A. 
'58  (T.),  M.A. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Ferrar  Davidson, 
B.A.  '84  (T.),  M.A.,  K.C.,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Toronto 
branch  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Alumni  Association. 

Mr.  Angus  Claude  MacDonald, 
B.C.L.  '85  (T.),  D.C.L.,  K.C.,  M.P., 
has  been  elected  a  patron  of  the 
Centre  and  South  Toronto  Con- 
servative Club. 

Mr.  David  Thorburn  Symons, 
B.C.L.  '86  (T.),  K.C..  is  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Canadian  Club  of  Toronto. 

Professor  Wilfrid  Pirt  Mustard, 
B.A.,  '86  (U.)  M.A.,  of  John  Hop- 
kins University,  Baltimore,  Md., 
has  published  through  the  John 
Hopkins  Press  an  edition  of  the 
Eclogues  of  Baptista  Mantuanus, 
poems  first  printed  at  Mantua  in 
1498,  and  commonly  used  as  text- 
books in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  having  a  very  con- 
siderable influence  on  Europea 
literature. 
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The  Rev.  James  Samuel  Broug- 
hall,  B.A,.  '87  (T.)  M.A.,  who  re- 
cently succeeded  his  father  as 
rector  of  Grace  Church,  Toronto, 
has  received  an  appointment  to  the 
Bishop  Strachan  School. 

The  Rev.  John  Richard  Shields 
Boyd,  B.A.  '88  (U.),  M.A.,  formerly 
curate  of  the  Church  of  the  Re- 
deemer, has  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  rector  of  St.  James' 
Church,  Orillia. 

The  Rev.  John  Alexander  Mus- 
tard, B.A.  '89  (U.),  clergyman  of  the 
new  Dufferin  Street  Presbyterian 
Church,  has  for  present  address 
76  Indian  Road  Crescent,  Toronto. 

Dr.  Robert  John  Reade,  B.A.  '89 
(T.),  M.A.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  CM., 
was  elected  President  of  the  Eastern 
Ontario  Dental  Association  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  Kingston  last 
July. 

Dr.  Robert  Michael  S.  Hillary, 
M.D.,C.M.,  '90  is  the  president  of 
the  Toronto  General  Hospital  Ex- 
House  Staff  Association  during  the 
present  executive  year. 

Dr.  Harold  Campbell  Parsons, 
B.A.  '91  (T.),  M.A.,  is  the  secretary 
for  the  present  official  year  of  the 
Toronto  General  Hospital  Ex-House 
Staff  Association. 

Dr.  Jennie  Gray  (Mrs.  F.  Wild- 
man),  M.D.,  CM.,  '92  was  elected 
last  spring  President  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Guild  of  Tor- 
onto. 

Dr.  Francis  Kenney  Armstrong, 
M.B.  '92  .M.D.,  C.M.,  has  for 
present  address  Fort  Meyers,  Flor- 
ida. 

Professor  George  Herbert  Ling, 
B.A.  '93  (U.),  Ph.D.  (Columbia), 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan,  has 
been  appointed  Dean  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  in  that  institution. 

Mr.  George  R.  Anderson,  B.A.  '93 
(U.),  M.A.,  of  the  Faculty  of  Ap- 
plied Science  in  the  University  of 
Toronto,  has  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  Assistant  Professor  of 
Physics. 


Dr.  Max  Otto  Klotz,  M.B.  '95, 
astronomer  of  the  Dominion  Ob- 
servatory, Ottawa,  was  the  delegate 
for  Canada  at  the  meeting  of  the 
International  Seismological  Asso- 
ciation, held  during  July  at  Man- 
chester, Eng.  Later  he  visited 
observations  on  the  Continent  as  far 
east  as  Budapest. 

Professor  Herbert  Clayton  Simp- 
son, B.A.  '96  (T.),  M.A..  is  spending 
his  year  of  absence  from  Trinity 
College  at  Harvard  University,  and 
has  for  address  "The  Canadian 
Club,"  Harvard  University,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Mr.  John  Fair  Van  Every,  B.A. 
'96  (U.),  of  Owen  Sound  Collegiate 
Institute,  has  been  appointed  teach- 
er of  English,  History,  French  and 
German  in  the  Commercial  High 
School,  Toronto. 

Miss  Maud  Mary  Hawkins,  B.A. 
'98  (V.),  of  Weston,  has  received  an 
appointment  on  the  staff  of  Harvard 
St.  Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  Norman  Sommerville,  B.A. 
'99  (T.),  M.A.,  has  been  elected 
member  of  the  Executive  of  the 
Empire  Club  of  Toronto. 

Professor  John  G.  Hogg,  B.A.  '99 
(U.),  Ph.D.,  has  resigned  from  the 
staff  in  Physics  in  McMaster  Uni- 
versity, Toronto,  to  accept  a  similar 
position  in  the  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Mr.James  Richardson  Roaf.S.P.S. 
'00,  Toronto,  recently  of  Fernie, 
B.C.,  has  been  appointed  Engineer 
for  Yellow  Head  Pass  Coal  and 
Coke  Co.  with  headquarters  at 
Edmonton,  Alta. 

Mr.  William  George  Fitzgerald, 
B.A.  '00  (U.),  has  removed  from 
Toronto  to  London,  where  he  has 
been  appointed  Actuary  of  the 
Northern  Life  Assurance  Co.  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  Harold  Wilberforce  Price, 
S.P.S.  '01,  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  has  been  advanced 
to  Associate  Professor  of  Electricity. 
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Dr.  Herbert  Eldon  Roaf,  '02, 
M.D.  '05,  D.Sc.  (Liverpool),  former 
lecturer  on  chemical  physiology  and 
assistant  and  senior  demonstrator  of 
physiology  and  histology  at  the 
University  of  Liverpool,  has  been 
appointed  lecturer  on  physiology  at 
St.  Mary's  Hospital  Medical  School, 
Paddington,  London,  Eng. 

Mr.  E.  Douglas  Armour,  D.C.L. 
'02  (T.),  K.C.,  has  been  elected  a 
bencher  of  the  Law  Society  of  Upper 
Canada  for  the  next  five  years. 

Mr.  John  McKenzie,  B.A.  '03 
(V.),  M.A.  (Yale),  B.D.  (Yale), 
formerly  a  Presbyterian  clergyman 
at  Bear  Line,  has  for  present  loca- 
tion Davis  and  Elkins  College, 
Elkins,  West  Virginia. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  William  Sum- 
merscales,  B.A.  '03  (T.),  M.A.,  has 
resigned  the  curacy  of  St.  James' 
Church,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mr.  Peter  Gillespie,  S.P.S.  '03,  of 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering,  University  of  Tor- 
onto, has  been  appointed  Associate 
Professor  of  Applied  Mechanics. 

Mr.  Stewart  J.  Lloyd,  B.A.  '04 
(U.),  M.Sc.  (McGill),  Ph.D.  (Chi- 
cago), has  been  made  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  and 
Metallurgy  at  the  State  University 
of  Alabama,  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 

Mr.  Frank  Egerton  Hodgins, 
B.C.L.  '04  (T.),  K.C.,  has  been 
elected  a  bencher  of  the  Upper 
Canada  Law  Society  for  the  next 
five  years. 

The  Rev.  Donald  Campbell  Mac- 
Gregor,  B.A.  '04  (U.),  resigned  the 
pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Orillia  to  accept  the 
position  of  associate  with  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Shearer,  as  head  of  the  General 
Assembly's  Committee  on  Moral 
and  Social  Reform  and  Evangelism. 

Dr.  Alfred  Hans  Waring  Caulfield, 
M.B.  '04,  of  the  Muskoka  Sana- 
tarium  for  consumptives,  who  is 
studying  in  Europe  was  requested 
to  take  part  in  a  symposium  upon 
tuberculosis  and  immunity  held 
by  the  British  Medical  Association 
in  London,  Eng. 


Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Ward,  B.A. 
'04  (V.),  M.A.,  formerly  of  Toronto 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  at  the  last  convoca- 
tion of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Professor  Henry  Franklin  Dawes, 
B.A.  '04  (U.),  M.A.,  has  received 
the  appointment  of  lecturer  in 
physics  at  McMaster  University, 
Toronto,  succeeding  Professor  J.  L. 
Hogg,  B.A.  '99  (U.). 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Daniel  Mea- 
der,  B.A.  '05  (U.),  C.S.B.,  of  St. 
Basil's  Novitiate,  Toronto,  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  at  St. 
Anne's  Church,  Detroit,  Mich., 
July,  13  1911,  the  Right  Reverend 
Edward  D.  Kelly,  D.D.,  Auxiliary 
Bishop  of  Detroit,  being  ordaining 
prelate. 

Mr.  Percy  Dawson  Mitchell,  B.A. 
'06  (T.),  M.A.,  has  removed  from 
West  Branch  to  Algonac,  Mich. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Alexander  Mac- 
Kenzie,  S.P.S.  '03,  on  the  15th  of 
September  took  a  position  with  the 
National  Resources  Security  Co., 
Ltd.,  Vancouver,  which  is  taking  up 
the  development  of  large  water- 
powers  in  British  Columbia.  Mr. 
MacKenzie  was  tendered  a  farewell 
dinner  and  presentation  by  the 
Alumni  Society  of  the  Faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering, 
of  which  he  was  President  in  his 
graduating  year  in  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Since  graduating  Mr. 
MacKenzie  has  held  several  offices 
in  connection  with  the  faculty  of 
Applied  Science,  and  a  year  ago 
severed  his  connection  with  the 
University  to  become  Editor  of  the 
newly-established  "  Canadian  Buil- 
der and  Contractor." 

Dr.  Rachel  Rogers  Todd,  M.D., 
C.M.,  '06  has  received  an  appoint- 
ment on  the  Board  of  Education  in 
Toronto,  as  medical  superintendent 
of  defective  children. 

Mr.  Douglas  Craig  McTavish, 
B.A.  '06  (U.),  is  completing  a  course 
for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at 
Columbia  University,  New  York, 
and  has  for  address  in  that  city 
526  W.  123rd  St. 
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Mr.  Edward  Franklin  Hauch, 
B.A.  '07  (U.),  M.A.,  (Columbia) 
was  appointed  in  June,  1911,  in- 
structor in  modern  languages  at 
Rutgers  College,  New  Brunswick, 
N.J. 

Mr.  John  A.  Stiles,  S.P.S.  '07, 
who  was  last  year  demonstrator  in 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science, 
University  of  Toronto,  has  been 
appointed  Professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Brunswick. 

The  Rev.  George  Brockwell  King, 
B.A.  '07  (V.),  M.A.,  B.D.,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  staff  of  Alberta 
College,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  as  lec- 
turer in  Hebrew  in  the  Theological 
Department  and  teacher  of  Classics 
and  History  in  the  Preparatory 
School. 

Mr.  Christopher  Ferguson  Mc- 
Intosh,  B.A.  '07  (U.),  M.A.,  has 
registered  this  year  in  Columbia 
University  to  complete  a  course  in 
Ph.D.  work,  and  in  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York,  to 
pursue  studies  for  the  degree  of  B.D. 

Dr.  Morton  Eldred  Hall,  B.A.  '08 
(U.),  M.B.,  of  Gore  Bay,  has  been 
appointed  Pathologist  at  Bellevue 
Hospital,  New  York,  N.Y.  Dr. 
Hall  will  also  pursue  research  work 
in  medicine. 

Miss  Ethel  Edna  Hambly,  B.A. 
'08  (U.),  has  for  present  address 
Trout  Lake  City,  B.C. 

Mr.  John  Thompson  McCurdy, 
B.A.  '08  (U.),  M.D.  (John  Hop- 
kin*),  has  graduated  as  twelfth  in 
order  of  merit  in  medicine  from 
John  Hopkins  University,  winning 
a  scholarship  in  pathology. 

Mr.  Albert  Roland  McMichael, 
B.A.  '08  (T.),  has  completed  suc- 
cessfully the  second  examination 
of  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Ac- 
countants. 

Miss  Christie  Elizabeth  Kammer- 
er,  B.A.  '08  (T.),  M.A.,  is  in  charge 
•f  the  overflow  house  of  St.  Hilda's, 
established  this  year. 

Mr.  Herbert  Bain  Johnston,  B.A. 
'08  (U.),  is  containing  post-graduate 
study  this  year  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York. 


Messrs.  Alexander  Armstrong 
Scott,  B.A.  '08  (U.),  and  Charles 
Alexander  Mustard,  B.A.  '08  (U.), 
holders  of  the  travelling  fellowships 
from  Knox  College,  accompanied  by 
Messrs.  Robert  Morrison  Camp- 
bell, B.A.  '08  (U.),  and  Hugh  Henry 
McFarlane,  B.A.  '10  (U.),  are  at- 
tending, this  year,  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  Scotland,. 

Mr.  Howard  Ernest  Clarke,  B.A. 
'09  (T.),  M.A.,  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  New  York,  completed 
last  year  the  course  in  preliminaries 
for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at  Columbia 
University. 

Mr.  John  Archibald  Tuer,  B.A. 
'09  (U.),  M.A.,  has  registered  this 
year  at  Columbia  University  and 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  to  complete  a  course  for  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.,  and  also  post- 
graduate work  in  theology. 

Mr.  Herbert  Alexander  Boyd, 
B.A.  '09  (U.),  M.A.  (Columbia),  is 
continuing  post-graduate  study  at 
Columbia  University  and  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York, 
for  another  academic  year. 

Dr.  Guy  Halifax  Wallace,  M.B. 
'09,  of  Toronto,  has  been  appointed 
pathologist  at  Bellevue  Hospital, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Miss  Marion  Barr  Lailey,  B.A. 
'10  (U.),  M.A.,  has  for  present  home 
address  26  Whitney  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Miss  Bessie  Josephine  McKenna, 
B.A.  '10  (U.),  has  been  appointed 
Science  instructress  at  Moulton 
College,  Toronto. 

Dr.  John  Gordon  Alexander,  M.B. 
'10,  formerly  of  Dunnville.and  dur- 
ing the  past  year  house  gynaecolo- 
gist of  Lincoln  Hospital,  Bronx, 
New  York,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  gynaecologist  at  the  Sloam 
Hospital  for  Women,  New  York, 
under  Dr.  E.  B.  Gragin,  one  of  the 
foremost  surgeons  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Harold  Edward  Ross,  B.A. 
'11  (T.),  has  gone  to  Moosejaw, 
Sask.,  to  begin  the  study  of  law. 

Dr.  Ambrose  Frederick  Lepper, 
M.B.  '11,  has  for  present  location 
Canadian  Methodist  Mission,  Chen- 
gtu,  Szchewan,  China. 
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Dr.  Herbert  Kent  Manning,  M.B. 
'10,  is  assistant  physical  director  at 
the  Central  Y.M.C.A.,  Toronto, 
Dr.  Manning  received  physical 
training  under  the  director  of  the 
Winnipeg  Y.M.C.A.,  and  also  at 
Lake  Couchiching  this  summer. 

Marriages. 

ACTON — BOWBEER  —  On  Oct.  3, 
1911,  at  55  Northumberland  Ave., 
Toronto,  Harriet  Beatrice  Bow- 
beer,  B.A.  '08  (U.),  to  Alexander 
Archibald  Acton,  of  Kingston. 

ANDERSON — SHATFORD — On  Sept.6, 
1911,  at  Hubbards,  N.S  ,  Charles 
Edward  Anderson,  B.A.  '06  (U.), 
M.B.,  of  Oil  Springs,  to  Pearl 
Shatford  of  Hubbards,  N.S.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Anderson  now  reside  in 
Brooks,  Alta. 

BASTEDO — ANDERSON — On  July  12, 
1911,  in  Knox  Presbyterian  Church 
Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto,  Alma 
Alberta  Anderson,  B.A.  '09  (U.), 
of  Toronto,  to  Frank  Lindsay 
Bastedo,  LL.B.  '09,  of  Osgoode 
Hall,  Toronto. 

BEGG — NEFF — Recently  ,at  West 
Court,  West  Flamboro',  William 
Arthur  Begg,  S.P.S.  '05,  of  Regina 
Sask.,  to  Nellie  Louise  Neff  of 
West  Flamboro'. 

BELFIE — BAILEY  —  On  Sept.  26, 
1911,  at  Rosemount,  Gerald  Bel- 
fie,  M.B.  '09,  of  Gananoque,  to 
Gladys  Irene  Bailey  of  Rose- 
mount.  Dr.  Belfie  is  practising 
medicine  at  Seely's  Bay. 

BLUE — COOPER — On  Aug.  16,  1911, 
at  All  Saints'  Church,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  John  Blue,  B.A.  '06,  Pro- 
vincial Librarian  of  Alberta,  Ed- 
monton, Alta.,  to  Gertrude  Irene 
Cooper  of  Winnipeg. 

BRACKEN — WOODING — On  Aug.  2, 
1911,  in  Trinity  College  Chapel, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Ashton  Bracken, 
B.A.  '06  (T.),  M.A.,  rector  of  St. 
David's  Church.Toronto,  to  Agnes 
Ethel  Wooding  of  Mansewood. 

BRETT — PATON — Recently,  in  Tor- 
onto, Augustus  Jasper  Wolsley 
Brett,  D.D.S.  '11,  to  Miss  Paton 
of  Toronto. 


BRIAN — OUELLETTE — On  Aug.  0, 
1911,  at  St.  Alphonsus'  Church, 
Windsor,  Michael  Edward  Brian, 
S.P.S.  '06,  to  Blanche  Marguerite 
Ouellette,  both  of  Windsor. 

BROODY — LOIRE — On  October  14, 
1911,  at  Toronto,  William  Alex- 
ander Broddy,  M.B.  '07,  of  Port 
Rowan,  to  Ethel  Pearl  Loire  of 
Toronto. 

BUCHANAN —  LUNDY  —  In  April, 
1911,  at  Sharon,  Daniel  Buchanan 
M.B.,  '96  of  Gait,  to  Josephine 
Lundy  of  Sharon. 

CAMPBELL — ELLIS — On  Sept.  20. 
1911,  at  66  Glen  Road,  Toronto, 
Robert  Morrison  Campbell,  B.A. 
'08  (U.),  of  Chatham,  to  Madeline 
Gooderham  Ellis.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  will  spend  the  winter  in 
Scotland. 

CAMPBELL — McLEOD — On  Sept.  27, 
1911,  at  St.  James'  Square  Church 
Toronto,  Colin  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, M.D.,  C.M.,  '97,  of  Toronto, 
formerly  of  Grand  Forks,  N.D.,  to 
Frances  Gordon  McLeod  of  Tor- 
onto. 

CANNON — RUSSELL — On  Sept.  26, 
1911,  at  Exeter,  Oscar  Anson  Can- 
non, M.B.  '07,  of  Stratford,  to 
Roberta  F.  Russell  of  Exeter. 

CLARKSON — HARRIS — On  Sept.  2, 
1911,at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Alban 
the  Martyr,  Toronto,  Percy  Ed- 
ward Clarkson,  D.D.S.  '02,  of 
Toronto,  to  Carrie  Ditmars  Harris 
of  Annapolis  Royal,  N.S. 

COOK —  AUTHES  —  In  Sept.,  1911, 
at  Zion  Church,  Berlin,  Harry 
Milton  Cook,  B.A.  '01  (V.), 
A.I.A.,  to  Ella  Authes,  both  of 
Berlin. 

COOPER — WHITE  —  In  September. 
1911,  Grant  Cooper,  B.A.  '98  (U.), 
of  Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto,  to 
Emma  Silverthorne  White, 
Queen's  Park,  Toronto. 

DUGGAN — HUME  —  On  Sept.  26, 
1911,  at  St.  David's,  Charles  Ed- 
ward Duggan,  M.D.,  C.M.,  '03 
of  St.  David's,  to  Jessie  Moore 
Hume  of  Goderich. 
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EKINS — MACFARLAN — On  Sept.  20, 
1911,  at  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  Will- 
iam Edward  Ekins,  M.D.,  CM.' 
"03.,  of  Saskatoon,  Sask,  formerly 
of  Thorold,  to  Birdie  Aileen  Wal- 
msley  MacFarlan  of  Saskatoon. 

GAUSBY — TAMBLYN — On  Oct.  14, 
1911,  in  St.  John's  Church,  Bow- 
manville,  Edgar  Lyon  Gausby, 
D.D.S.  '00,  of  Toronto,  to  Mary 
BeatriceTamblynof  Bowman  ville. 

GIBSON — RANKIN — Early  in  Octo- 
ber, 1911,  in  St.  Mark's  Church, 
Port  Hope,  the  Rev.  John  Elias 
Gibson,  B.A.  '06  (U.),  M.A., 
rector  of  the  Church  of  the  As- 
cension, Toronto,  to  Lavina  Ran- 
kin,  of  Port  Hope. 

GLASS — MCGORMAN — On  Aug.  16, 
1911.  at  Brighton,  William  Arth- 
ur Glass,  B.A.  '00  (U.),  principal 
of  Midland  High  School,  to  Lillie 
May  McGorman  of  Brighton. 

GLASS  —  WALKER  —  On  Sept.  29, 
1911,  at  All  Saints'  Church,  Tor- 
onto, Abbie  Llewellyn  Walker, 
D.D.S.  '04,  to  Mr.  Stuart  H. 
Glass,  both  of  Toronto. 

HARRIS  —  CULHAN  —  On  Sept.  6, 
1911,  at  147  Roxborough  St.  E., 
Toronto,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Elmore 
Harris,  B.A.  77,  of  35  Walmer 
Rd.,  Toronto,  to  Olive  Marion 
Culhan.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  are 
taking  a  year's  trip  through 
France,  Egypt,  India,  and  Pales- 
tine. 

HARRIS — KERR — On  Sept.  5,  1911, 
at  Peterboro',  the  Rev.  Frederick 
William  Ketchum  Harris,  B.A. 
'04  (V.),  of  Aylmer  East,  Que., 
to  Florence  Eleanor  Kerr  of 
Peterboro'. 

JOHNSTON — MILLS — On  Sept.  19, 
1911,  at  Parry  Sound,  Charles 
Carlisle  Johnson,  S.P.S.  '09,  of 
Toronto,  to  Olive  Beatrice  Free- 
land  Mills  of  Parry  Sound. 

JONES— JONES— On  Sept.  23,  1911, 
at  St.  Luke's  Church,  Toronto, 
Newbold  Coursolles  Jones,  B.A. 
'98  (T.),  M.A.,  M.D.  (McGill),  to 
Millicent  Jones,  both  of  Toronto. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jones  reside  at  111 
Spadina  Rd. 


KELLY— MILES— On  July  12,  1911, 
at  106  North  Madison  Ave.,  Lan- 
grage,  Chicago,  Charles  Belfrey 
Kelly,  M.B.  '10,  of  St.  Michael's 
Hospital,  Toronto,  to  Marion 
Elsie  Miles.  After  Feb.  1,  1912, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kelly,  will  be  at 
Chentu  Su  Chian,  China. 

KING— WOOKEY— On  Oct.  18,  1911, 
in  Toronto,  Dougald  MacDougald 
King,  M.B.  '02,  of  Ottawa,  to 
May  Wookey  of  Toronto. 

KING — CHADWICK — On  Aug.  10, 
1911,  at  67  Beaty  Ave.,  Toronto, 
by  the  Rev.  Professor  MrLaugh- 
lin  of  Victoria  College,  B.A.  '88 
(V.),  assisted  by  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
B.  Caswell,  B.A.  '98  (V.),  Ethel 
Gertrude  Chadwick,  B.A.  '07 
(V.),  M.A.,  to  George  Brockwell 
King,  B.A.  '07  (V.),  M.A.,  B.D., 
lecturer  in  Hebrew,  Alberta  Col- 
lege, Edmonton,  Alta. 

KINNEAR  —  LAING  —  On  Aug.  24, 
1911,  at  Essex,  James  Alexander 
Kinnear,  M.D.,  C.M.,  '05,  177 
Carlton  St.,  Toronto,  to  Cather- 
ine Oswald  Laing  of  Essex. 

LEITCH — BRENNAN — On  Oct.  12, 
1911,  at  317  Clinton  St.,  Toronto, 
Dr.  Henry  Dousin  Leitch,  M.D., 
C.M.  '85,  to  Lillian  E.  Brennan, 
both  of  Toronto.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Brennan  will  live  at  613  Bathurst 
St. 

LYON —  GUTHRIE  —  On  Sept.  16, 
1911,  at  "Ardmay,"  Guelph, 
Edwin  James  Lyon,  M.B.  '01,  of 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  to  Eliza  Evelyn 
Guthrie  of  Guelph. 

McKEE — MACDONALD — In  August, 
1911,  at  Lucknow,  Joseph  Fennel 
McKee,  M.B.  '94,  of  Heathcote, 
to  Alexandria  MacDonald  of 
Lucknow. 

MANN — VAN  NORMAN — On  Sept.  6, 
1911,  at  282  Carlton  St.,  Toronto, 
Robert  William  Mann,  M.D., 
C.M.,  '06,  to  Madeline  Estelle 
Van  Norman,  both  of  Toronto. 

MILLS — CORNOCK — On  June  14, 
1911,  Rebie  Violet  Cornock,  B.A. 
'09  (T.),  of  Toronto,  to  Mr. 
William  Joseph  Mills,  of  Calgary 
Alta. 
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MONTGOMERY  —  MACCALLUM — On 
Oct.  4.,  1911,  at  St  Andrew's 
Church,  Gibson,  Robert  Russell 
Montgomery,  M.B.  '10,  of  Bob- 
caygeon,  to  Florence  Beatrice 
MacCallum  of  Gibson. 

MOYNIHAN — IRVIN — In  September, 
1911,  in  Toronto,  William  Moyni- 
han,  B.V.S.  '10,  to  Mildred  Joce- 
lyn  Irvin,  both  of  Toronto. 

PATERSON — PHILLIPS — On  Aug.  2, 
1911,  at  Moorefield,  Joseph  Mor- 
timer Paterson,  B.A.  '09  (U.), 
of  Revelstoke,  B.C.,  to  Alma  B. 
Phillips  of  Moorefield. 

PERLEY  —  HUNTER  —  On  July  7, 
1911,  at  Tokio,  Japan,  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Milton  Perley,  B.A.  '04 
(V.),  M.A.,  B.D.,  of  Chung  King, 
China,  to  Ila  Bell  Day  Hunter, 
A.T.C.M.,  also  a  missionary  in 
Japan,  formerly  of  Belleville. 

SALTER — ADAMS — In  Aug.,  1911,  at 
Woodstock,  Wesley  John  Salter, 
B.A.  '05  (V.),  classical  master  of 
Woodstock  Collegiate  Institute, 
to  Mary  Katherine  Adams  of 
Woodstock. 

SELWOOD — NICKLIN — In  September 
1911,  at  Acton,  Frederick  Skelton 
Selwood,  B.A.  '97  (U.),  of  Cal- 
gary, Alta.,  to  Daisy  Florence 
Augusta  Nicklin  of  Acton 

SHENSTONE — CHASE — On  June  24, 
1911,  at  St.  Stephen's  Church, 
Providence,R.I.,NormanStrachan 
Shenstone,  B.A.  '01  (U.),  M.B. 
(Columbia),  a  member  of  the 
medical  staff  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  to  Amey  Frances  Chase 
of  Providence,  R.I.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Shenstone  reside  at  196 
Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto. 

SHURIE — MACDONALD — In  Septem- 
ber, 1911,  at  Wellington,  John  S. 
Shurie,  Phm.B.  '00,  of  Wellington, 
formerly  of  Trenton,  to  Zoa  Eliza- 
beth Vallier  Macdonald  of  Well- 
ington. 

SIMPSON — DUTCHER — On  June  20, 
1911,  at  Thornton,  Leonard  Jen- 
nett  Simpson,  M.B. '07,  of  Stroud, 
to  Eleanor  M.  Dutcher  of  Thorn- 
ton. 


SINGER — PULLAN — On  July  6,  1911, 
at  the  McCaul  St.  synagogue, 
Bessie  Thelma  Pullan,  M.B.  '09, 
of  Toronto,  to  Louis  M.  Singer. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Singer  will  reside 
at  163  Beverley  St.,  Toronto. 

STOKES — HENRY — In  Aug.,  1911,  in 
Toronto,  Albert  Alvin  Stokes, 
Phm.B.  '09,  of  Alliston,  to  Jennie 
Charlotte  Henry  of  Toronto. 

TAYLOR  —  MACKAY  —  On  Oct.  3, 
1911,  at  Hickson,  Professor  Wil- 
liam Robert  Taylor,  B.A.«01  (U.), 
Ph.D.,  of  Westminster  Hall,  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  to  Miss  H.  Fern 
MacKay,  niece  of  Dr.  Robert 
Peter  MacKay,  B.A.  '75  (U.), 
moderator  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Canada.  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Taylor  will  reside  in  Toronto 
during  the  winter  while  Professor 
Taylor  gives  a  course  of  lectures 
in  the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
will  return  in  the  spring  to  Van- 
couver. 

TRAILL — CRICHTON — On  Sept.  19, 
1911,  at  St.  John's  Presbyterian 
Church,  Toronto,  John  James 
Traill,  S.P.S.  '05,  of  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
to  Catharine  Paul  Crichton,  Ho- 
garth Ave.,  Toronto. 

WALKER — PATTON — On  Aug.  23, 
1911,  at  Kemptville,  the  Rev. 
Herman  Ernest  Walker,  B.A.  '10 
(V.),  of  Winchester,  to  Effie  Lou- 
ise Pattpn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker 
will  reside  in  Japan  for  the  next 
seven  years. 

WILLIAMS — McNEiL — On  Sept.  9, 
1911,  at  Augustine  Presbyterian 
Church,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Charles 
Gunning  Williams,  S.P.S.  '03,  of 
Cobalt,  to  Annie  Florence  McNeil 
of  Toronto. 

WOODSWORTH — CHOWN — On  Sept. 
12,  1911,  at  Kingston,  the  Rev. 
Harold  Frederick  Woodsworth, 
B.A.  '07  (V.),  of  Winnipeg,  Man., 
to  Ada  Chown  of  Kingston,  a 
graduate  of  Queen's  University. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Woodsworth  sailed 
for  Japan  the  end  of  September. 
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YOUNG — WRIGHT — On  Sept.  14, 
1911,  at  14  Gwynne  Ave.,  Tor- 
onto, Martha  Landon  Wright, 
B.A.  '00  (U.),  to  Frederick  Arm- 
strong Young,  B.A.  '97  (V.), 
M.B.,  of  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Deaths. 

ARMSTRONG — On  Aug.  20.  1911,  at 
Uxbridge,    Walter   Armstrong, 
M.D.,  C.M.  '87. 

BABCOCK — On  Aug.  23,  1911,  at 
Brantford,  Andrew  A.  Babcock, 
D.D.S.  '98. 

BIGGS— On  Sept.  27,  1911,  at  171 
Roxborough  St.  E.,  Toronto, 
the  Hon.  Samuel  Clarke  Biggs, 
B.A.  72  (U.),  K.C.,  sometime 
member  of  the  Legislature  for  St. 
Paul's,  Man.,  and  Minister  of 
Public  Works  in  the  Northway 
Government.  Since  1892,  Mr. 
Biggs  has  been  a  prominent 
lawyer  of  Toronto. 

BRETHOUR — On  Sept.  29,  1911,  at 
Markham,  Jonh  Henry  Brethour, 
B.A.  '80  (U.). 

BURNETT— On  Oct.  4,  1911,  at  the 
Manse,  Dorchester,  the  Rev.  John 
Burnett,  B.A.  '92  (U.). 

BURNS— On  Aug.  29,  1911,  at  43 
O'Hara  Ave.,  Toronto,  Harry  D. 
Burns,  Phm.B.  '04. 

CAYLEY — On  Aug.  20,  1911,  in 
Muskoka,  the  Rev.  Canon  John 
D'Arcy  Cayley,  B.A.  '58  (T.), 
M.A.,  B.D.,  rector  of  the  Church 
of  St.  George  the  Martyr. 

HOUSTON— On    Oct.    9,    1911,    at 


Toronto,  the  Very  Rev.  Stewart 
Houston,  B.A.  '57  (T.),  M.A., 
D.C.L.,  Dean  of  Niagara. 

KELLY— On  Aug.  23,  1911,  at  253 
Grace  St.,  Toronto,  Joseph  J. 
Kelly,  Phm.B.  '99. 

LOUGHEED — Recently,  at  384  Par- 
liament St.,  Toronto,  Robert 
John  Lougheed,  D.D.S.  '93. 

MATHESON — On  Sept.  7,  1911,  at 
his  home  in  Ottawa,  Roderick 
Balmacara  Matheson,  B.A.  '87 
(T),  M.A.,  LL.B. 

STEWART — On  October  15,  1911,  at 
76  Baldwin  St.,  Toronto,  Dr.  W. 
W.  Stewart  of  the  Ontario  Veter- 
inary College. 

STRATH — On  Aug.  19,  1911,  at  Aber- 
nethy,  Sask.,  Robert  Smith  Strath 
B.A.  '93  (U.),  sometime  mathe- 
matical master  at  Harbord  St. 
Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto. 

TROW— On  Oct.  8,  1911,  at  his 
residence  43  Wellesley  St.,  Tor- 
onto, Charles  Trow,  M.D.  '91 
(ad  eundem),  M.D.,  C.M.  (T), 
a  member  of  the  medical  staff  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and 
of  the  Toronto  General  Hospital, 
and  chairman  of  ophthalmology 
on  the  council  of  the  Academy  of 
Medicine. 

WHATMOUGH — On  July  11,  1911, 
during  the  Porcupine  fire,  N.  D. 
Whatmough  of  Toronto,  a  stu- 
dent of  the  first  year  in  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Applied  Science. 

WYLDE— On  Sept.  7,  1911,  at  Sher- 
brooke,  Que.,  George  Wylde, 
M.D.,  C.M.,  '83  L.R.C.P  (Edin.) 
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EDITORIAL 

COMPULSORY    ENGLISH    COMPOSITION    IN    COLLEGES 

IN  the  November  number  of  Harper's  Magazine,  Dr. 
Lounsbury,  Emeritus  Professor  of  English  in  Yale 
University,  discusses  the  subject  of  compulsory  Eng- 
lish composition  in  American  Colleges  and  Universities, 
He  points  out  that  in  the  leading  English  Universities 
at  the  present  time,  English  composition  is  not  compul- 
sory, and  that  this  was  the  case  in  American  univer- 
sities until  some  years  after  the  Civil  War.  The  in- 
troduction of  it  into  the  American  university  was  due 
to  a  newspaper  clamour  prompted  by  the  idea,  then 
prevalent,  that  every  student  should  be  forced  to  acquire 
the  art  of  writing  his  own  language  with  purity  and 
propriety.  It  was  held  that,  once  introduced  into  col- 
leges and  universities  as  a  compulsory  subject,  it  would 
only  be  a  question  of  comparatively  short  time  when 
every  one  would  write  good  English,  and  that,  unless 
all  promises  failed,  we  should  in  a  quarter  of  a  century 
behold  the  appearance  of  a  body  of  great  authors  such 
as  the  country  had  never  known  before.  The  introduc- 
tion of  compulsory  English  composition  was  made  in 
defiance  of  the  best  judgment  of  all  the  professors  of 
English  in  the  United  States,  who,  however,  had  to  yield 
to  the  newspaper  clamour,  either  to  save  themselves  or 
the  institution  to  which  they  belonged. 

Now,  after  a  very  long  experience  as  a  Professor  of 
Dr.  Lounsbury  renders  his  verdict.     He  points 
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out  that  all  the  great  writers  of  America — Longfellow, 
Hawthorne,  Lowell,  and  Bryant,  to  mention  a  few — 
were  trained  before  the  day  of  compulsory  English 
composition,  and  that  forty  years  of  the  latter  have  not 
produced  anybody  to  fill  their  places.  He  is  "thor- 
oughly convinced  that  altogether  undue  importance  is 
attached  to  exercises  in  English  composition,  especially 
compulsory  exercises;  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  general  practice  in  schools  are  vastly  overrated ; 
that  the  criticism  of  themes,  even  when  it  is  fully  com- 
petent, in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  of  little  value  to  the 
recipient;  that  in  a  large  number  of  instances  the  criti- 
cism is  and  must  be  more  or  less  incompetent;  and  that 
when  the  corrections  which  are  made  are  made  inefficiently 
and  unintelligently,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  results 
reached  are  distinctly  more  harmful  than  helpful." 

This  strong  indictment  has  been  bitterly  attacked 
in  various  quarters,  but  it  seems  to  us  that  Professor 
Lounsbury  has  made  good  his  position.  He  points  out 
what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  power  to  attain  the 
art  of  good  expression  belongs  to  but  few.  "It  depends 
upon  the  existence  in  the  individual  of  an  innate  ability 
which  education  may  develop  but  cannot  itself  create". 
The  capacity  to  write  good  English  involves  the  sense 
of  style  which  is  a  result  of  the  possession  of  literary 
taste.  It  is  a  delusion  to  believe  that  it  can  be  developed 
by  a  study  of  rhetoric,  or  of  the  best  books  on  rhetoric. 
The  sense  of  style,  literary  taste,  is  possessed  by  few; 
it  is  as  rare  as  the  ability  to  paint,  to  compose  music; 
and  it  is  only  less  rare  than  the  poetic  power.  It  is, 
therefore,  absurd  to  suppose  that  compulsory  English 
composition  will  give  to  a  student  what  heredity 
with  a  flint  face  has  denied. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  to  bring  to  focus  this  innate 
ability  ?  "Let  us  lay  aside  another  delusive  notion. 
This  is, that  institutions  of  learning  have  any  monopoly 
of  training  in  composition.  All  life,  if  it  is  worth  living 
at  all,  con  tributes  to  ability  in  expression."  "Why  do  men 
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who  have  never  had  the  advantage  of  any  school  train- 
ing in  composition,  so  often  express  themselves  with  clear- 
ness, directness  and  force?"  There  must  be  clearness 
of  thought,  the  power  to  put  ideas  in  their  right  setting, 
and,  above  all,  there  must  be  the  stimulus  to  find  the 
right  form  of  expression  for  that  thought.  "To  become 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  work  of  a  great  writer, 
to  be  influenced  by  his  method  of  giving  utterance  to 
his  ideas,  to  feel  profoundly  the  power  and  beauty  of 
his  style,  is  worth  more  for  the  development  of  expres- 
sion than  the  mastery  of  all  the  rhetorical  rules  that 
were  ever  invented".  It  is,  however,  the  responsi- 
bilities of  life,  the  duress  of  fate  and  the  great  tragedies 
that  sweep  like  hurricanes  over  the  soul  that  act  as  su- 
preme stimuli  to  clearness  and  directness  of  expression. 
As  Professor  Lounsbury  says,  "there  is  nothing  like 
misery  to  improve  the  style." 

In  support  of  Professor  Lounsbury's  views  it  suffices 
to  point  to  a  single  example.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  Lincoln's  education  was  of  quite  an  elementary 
character.  He  knew  very  little  Latin  and  vastly  less 
Greek.  He  was  never  compelled  to  write  English  themes, 
and  yet  his  address  at  Gettysburg  in  commemoration 
of  the  dead  buried  on  that  battlefield  is  without  a  rival, 
save  the  peerless  Funeral  Oration  of  Pericles.  It  was 
born  of  the  discipline  of  anxious  days  and  sleepless 
nights  caused  by  the  agony  of  a  long  war. 

That  English  composition  should  be  continued  as  a 
compulsory  subject  in  colleges  long  after  its  value  was 
discounted  is  a  surprising  fact,  but  to  Professor  Louns- 
bury it  is  not  so.  The  superstition,  as  he  calls  it,  which 
is  involved  cannot  be  destroyed  till  the  experiment 
breaks  down  from  its  own  failures.  The  reason  is 
simple.  "In  the  educational  world",  he  says,  "there 
exists  and  always  has  existed  the  disposition  to  enforce 
a  strict  quarantine  against  the  entrance  of  new  ideas. 
Any  practice,  any  belief  connected  with  education  dies 
hard." 
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COLLEGE    WOMEN    AND    DIVORCE 

Statistics  gleaned  from  the  records  of  the  divorce 
courts  in  the  United  States  have  established  the  fact 
that,  while  one  out  of  every  twelve  marriages  ends  in 
divorce,  only  one  out  of  every  fifty-seven  college  women 
graduates  who  marry  seeks  relief  from  her  matrimonial 
troubles  in  that  way.  The  interpretation  of  this  result 
is  not  easy,  but  it  may  be  suggested  that  education  may 
do  one  of  two  things.  It  may  help  in  a  more  sane  choice 
of  a  life  partner,  or  it  may  contribute  to  a  more  effective 
connubial  savoir-faire.  There  is  no  doubt  that  educa- 
tion makes  a  woman  more  critical  of  the  qualities  of  a 
man  as  a  possible  husband  than  she  would  be  if  her  in- 
stincts and  ideas  were  untutored.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  quite  possible  that  an  educated  woman,  having  a 
broader  point  of  view  than  her  uneducated  sister,  may 
forestall  many  of  her  possible  troubles  by  tact,  or  may, 
from  a  more  philosophical  habit  of  mind,  which  her 
training  has  given  her,  bear  with  equanimity  what 
the  average  woman  would  find  intolerable. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  real  reason  for  the  result  may 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  a  young  woman  while  at 
college  is  practically  denied  the  opportunity  for  a  mar- 
riage that  she  would  have  had  if  she  had  remained  in 
the  circle  of  her  family.  At  this  time  her  judgment  is 
immature,  and,  as  a  consequence,  little  foresight  or  dis- 
crimination enters  as  a  factor  into  her  choice  of  a  hus- 
band. Her  college  course  consequently  tides  her  over  the 
period  of  her  mental  immaturity. 

It  has  not  yet  been  shown  that  for  men  graduates 
equally  satisfactory  statistics  are  available.  Until 
they  are  it  is  not  possible  to  conclude  that  education 
does, on  the  whole, develop  the  judgment  that  is  necessary 
in  the  wise  choice  of  a  life  partner. 

THE  USE  OF  THE  LABORATORIES  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  in  recent  years  ex- 
pended in  the  erection  and  equipment  of  laboratories 
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nearly  one  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  and  the  salaries  of  the  staffs  in 
the  departments  concerned,  some  two  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  dollars  are  paid  annually.  If  we  cal- 
culate the  interest  on  the  one  and  a  half  millions  at 
5  per  cent,  and  add  this  to  the  annual  expenditure,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  laboratories  constitute  an  annual 
charge  on  the  University  amounting  to  about  three 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

This  is  a  very  large  sum,  but,  providing  it  meets  the 
demand,  it  can  be  justified.  The  only  question  that 
can  be  asked  is  whether  the  Province  gets  that  for 
which  it  pays? 

In  one  important  respect  we  believe  it  does  not.  So 
far  as  the  professional  education  given  by  the  Univer- 
sity is  concerned,  the  laboratories  and  their  equipment 
are  used  to  the  fullest  extent.  On  the  Arts  side  they  do 
not  appear  so  to  be.  The  laboratories  for  the  Arts 
Faculty  have  cost  in  construction  and  equipment  about 
eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  dollars.  The 
interest  on  this  computed  at  5  per  cent.,  the  amount 
spent  annually  for  maintenance  and  the  salaries  of  the 
staff  employed  in  these  laboratories,  exceeded  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  dollars  for  the  year 
1909-10.  This  is  a  little  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole 
annual  expenditure  of  the  University,  including  the 
interest  at  5  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  all  the  buildings 
used  for  instruction  in  the  University.  Now,  apart 
from  the  students  of  the  first  and  second  years  in  Medi- 
cine and  from  the  students  of  the  General  Course  in 
Arts  who  take  only  the  most  elementary  courses  in 
these  laboratories,  the  number  of  Arts  students  using 
them  in  1909-10  was  254  out  of  a  total  of  1944  in  Arts; 
that  is,  the  full  benefit  of  one-fifth  of  the  total  annual 
expenditure  is  enjoyed  by  a  little  over  one-eighth,  not 
of  all  the  students,  but  of  those  in  Arts  only. 

There  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  proportions 
here,  and  it  cannot  be  fully  justified.  It  does  not  suffice 
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to  say  that  laboratories  are  costly, and  that  the  Univer- 
sity must  expect  to  pay  the  bill  if  it  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  progressive  institution.  The  question  may  be 
asked :  Is  the  best  use  made  of  these  laboratories  on  the 
Arts  side?  After  a  full  consideration  of  all  the  matters 
involved,  the  answer,  must,  we  think,  be  a  negative  one. 
The  254  students  who  use  these  laboratories  are  all  in 
special  courses  leading  to  graduation  in  some  one  Science 
department.  Except  in  an  elementary  way  they  do  not 
know  Science  in  general.  There  are  indeed  no  general  or 
broad  Science  courses  in  the  curriculum  in  Arts,  such  as 
may  be  found  in  the  curricula  of  the  great  majority  of 
British  and  American  Universities.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  course  in  the  University  of  Toronto  corres- 
ponding to  that  leading  to  a  B.Sc.  in  other  Universities. 
It  is  this  which  accounts  for  the  comparatively  few 
taking  full  advantage  of  the  Science  laboratories  of  the 
Arts  division  of  the  University. 

We  do  not  now  wish  to  dwell  on  this  subject  further. 
It  suffices  for  the  moment  to  point  out  the  fact,  and  to 
say  that  two  years  ago  a  proposal  to  establish  B.Sc. 
courses  in  the  University  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
some  members  of  the  Science  staff.  Since  that  date 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  it.  There  remains,  however, 
the  fact  that  in  1909-10  only  254  students  in  the  Uni- 
versity got  the  chief  benefit  of  an  annual  expenditure 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  dollars. 

THE   UNIVERSITY  FINANCES 

The  latest  report  of  the  Board  of  Governors  to  come 
to  hand  is  that  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1910, 
presented  to  the  government  November  30th,  1910. 
The  University  revenue  for  the  year  1909-10  was 
$854,526,  of  which  $522,000  was  contributed  by  the 
Legislature,  and  $273,652  by  the  students  in  fees  and 
other  payments.  The  whole  revenue,  therefore,  from 
the  University  endowment  was  only  $58,873.  Five 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  the  legislative  grant  was 
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paid  out  of  the  average  gross  receipts  of  the  Province 
from  Succession  Duties  in  accordance  with  section  140 
of  the  University  Act. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year — that  is  to  say,  the 
operating  expenditures — were  $766,401,  being  $86,535 
more  than  during  the  previous  year.  Among  these 
expenditures  was  included  the  sum  of  $25,260  for  inter- 
est and  a  sinking  fund  on  account  of  an  issue  of  forty- 
year  annuity  bonds  for  $510,256,  issued  by  the  Board 
with  the  guarantee  of  the  Government  and  charged  on 
revenue,  to  provide  for  the  construction  of  the  Thermo- 
dynamics and  Education  buildings  and  the  extension 
of  the  Library.  The  principal  expenditures  were :  for 
administration  $157,000,  for  Arts  $267,000,  for  Medi- 
cine $77,000  and  for  Applied  Science  $151,000. 

In  addition,  there  was  a  large  expenditure  on  capital 
account  for  the  construction  of  the  buildings  mentioned. 
For  these,  $500,000  was  appropriated  and  $287,400  ap- 
parently spent  during  the  year.  There  were  unex- 
pended appropriations  of  $50,000  for  the  Museum  and 
$24,000  for  the  Athletic  Field,  which  have  been  under- 
taken and  practically  completed  this  year,  and  will 
appear  in  the  next  report  along  with  the  expenditures 
on  the  heating  plant,  which  amount,  it  is  said  to  a  great 
sum.  The  extent  to  which  building  has  been  carried 
on  of  late  is  shown  by  schedule  six  of  the  report,  which 
gives  the  book  or  cost  value,  doubtless,  of  the  completed 
University  buildings  on  the  30th  June  1910,  exclusive 
of  the  main  building,  as  $2,065,000.  To  these  have 
since  been  added  the  Faculty  of  Education  building, 
the  Library  extension,  the  Heating  Plant,  the  Museum 
and  the  Athletic  Field,  costing  probably  $750,000  at 
least.  It  is,  sometimes,  asked  whether  this  building 
policy  has  been  wise.  It  tends  to  anchor  the  University 
in  cramped  quarters  in  the  business  section  of  a  great 
city,  where  for  the  teacher  and  student  the  distractions 
are  very  great.  That  the  University  in  its  present 
location  is  unable  to  expand  to  accommodate  the 
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increasing  number  of  students  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  official  complaints  of  "pressure  within,"  which  are 
assumed  to  be  the  main  reason  for  the  scheme  to  limit 
matriculants  by  raising  the  standard  and  throwing  more 
work  on  the  High  Schools. 

The  revenue  of  the  University  has  greatly  increased. 
It  was  in  1906-7  $456,389;  in  1907-8,  $653,966; and  in 
1909-10,  $854,526.  The  operating  expenditure  which 
has  kept  pace  with  the  revenue  was  for  these  years 
$456,397,  $613,444,  and  $766,401  respectively. 

THE    ELEVATION    OF   THE   STANDARD   OF   ENTRANCE 
INTO  THE  UNIVERSITY 

We  publish  in  this  issue  of  the  MONTHLY  that  portion 
of  President  Falconer's  Report  to  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors and  the  Senate  in  which  he  outlines  his  proposals 
for  eliminating  the  present  first  year  from  the  Arts  course, 
and  recasting  the  conditions  on  which  the  B.A.  degree 
for  pass  as  well  as  for  honours  is  to  be  given.  The 
President,in  advancing  them,  has  let  it  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  proposals  are,  in  his  opinion,  of  so  far- 
reaching  a  character  as  to  call  for  a  thorough  and  per- 
haps prolonged  discussion,  the  results  of  which  can  be 
of  service  only  if  the  bearings  of  the  proposals  them- 
selves are  fully  understood.  As  they  involve  changes 
not  only  in  the  standards  of  the  undergraduate  course 
in  Arts  but  also  in  the  courses  of  study  in  the  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  of  the  Province,  it  is  not 
at  all  unlikely  that  the  discussion  will  be  keen  and  pro- 
tracted far  beyond  present  expectations. 

The  main  points  in  the  proposals  may  be  stated  in 
a  few  words.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  entrance  into  all  the  Faculties  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  that  required  now  in  Arts  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year.  This  will  relegate  to  the  Collegiate  Institutes 
and  a  number  of  the  High  Schools  of  the  Province  the 
general  or  pass  work  of  the  first  year  in  Arts.  Further, 
the  degree  in  Arts  is  to  be  given  at  the  end  of  three  years 
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of  University  study.  As  many  honour  courses  now 
begin  in  the  first  year  and  involve  four  years  of  study, 
these,  under  the  proposed  scheme,  would  be  affected 
also.  Such  honour  courses  would  not  obviously  be  com- 
pleted in  the  three  years  required  for  the  ordinary  B.A. 
degree,and,in  consequence,  an  additional  or  post-graduate 
year  would  be  exacted  of  the  student  who  desired  to  get 
the  degree  with  honours. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  the  proposals  are  of  a 
sweeping  character.  So  much  more  may,  however,  be 
possibly  involved  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  sufficient 
time  to  ascertain  what  the  ultimate  effect  of  their  appli- 
cation would  be,  and,  therefore,  for  the  moment,  we  are 
not  prepared  to  take  an  unreserved  attitude  towards 
them.  We  see  the  advantages  as  well  as  the  disadvant- 
ages that  might  result  from  the  adoption  of  the  proposal 
too  clearly  to  permit  us  to  take  an  ex  parte  view  of  them. 

The  advantages  would  include  the  elimination  of  a 
very  great  amount  of  elementary  teaching  in  the  Lan- 
guages, History,  and  Mathematics,  which  burdens  the 
undergraduate  course  as  it  is  at  present,  and  this  would 
set  free  the  time  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
staff  in  these  departments  for  more  advanced  courses. 
In  the  last  few  years  more  and  more  of  this  elementary 
work  has  been  imposed  on  the  staff,  which  has,  in  not  a 
few  instances,  been  increased  to  meet  the  requirement; 
but  every  addition  to  the  staff  for  this  purpose  means 
an  increase  in  expenditure  which  is  already  excessive  in 
this  line.  The  elimination  of  such  elementary  courses 
from  the  undergraduate  curriculum  in  Arts  would  des- 
troy the  plea  that  is  now  often  advanced  to  excuse  the 
failure  to  develop  the  courses  in  the  different  depart- 
ments according  to  genuine  University  standards.  It 
involves  much  less  effort  to  follow  the  routine  methods 
of  elementary  teaching  than  it  does  to  meet  satisfac- 
torily the  needs  of  a  real  University,  and  so  long  as 
elementary  teaching  can  at  all  be  made  to  appear  neces- 
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sary,  it  will  be  resorted  to  to  justify  the  expansion  of 
departments  along  High-School  lines. 

The  objections  which  may  be  urged  against  the  pro- 
posals are  weighty  ones.  They  would  entail,  first  of  all, 
a  serious  burden  on  even  the  best  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes.  At  present  the  staffs  of  these  are 
engaged  all  the  time  in  the  instruction  of  students  who 
are  preparing  for  teaching  as  well  as  those  who  are 
aiming  at  the  present  matriculation.  With  none  of 
their  present  duties  lightened  or  abolished,  they  would 
assume  others  which  would  involve  a  serious  tax  on  their 
energies.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  teachers  in  the 
High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  would  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  teach  the  more  advanced  courses 
that  the  adoption  of  President  Falconer's  proposal 
would  impose  on  the  secondary  schools.  We  believe 
this  to  be  the  case.  It  has  not,  however,  been  explained 
how  the  already  overtaxed  schools  are  going  to  do  the 
additional  work.  An  increase  of  the  staff  in  each  case 
would  serve  that  end, but  this  would  involve  a  consider- 
able addition  to  the  High-School  rate,  and  all  for  the 
benefit  of  less  than  five  per  cent,  of  the  students  in  the 
High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes.  That  in  its 
turn  would  inevitably  stimulate  a  demand  by  various 
High  School  Boards  for  increased  financial  aid  from  the 
Provincial  Treasury. 

Assuming,  however,  that  the  various  High  School 
Boards  will  cheerfully  undertake  the  burden  without 
calling  upon  the  Provincial  Government  for  an  increased 
High  School  Grant,  it  may  be  asked  whether  after  all 
anything  would  be  gained.  There  are  critics  of  our 
High  School  system  who  claim  that  the  defects  of  the 
system,  as  it  is  at  present,  would  only  be  accentuated 
by  the  extension  of  their  sphere  of  action.  The  evils  of 
"cramming"  and  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  generally 
a  continuous  and  extended  attendance  at  a  High  School 
are  factors  in  the  situation  which  will  operate  as  much 
under  the  proposed  arrangement  as  they  do  at  present, 
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and  the  matriculated  product  may  on  the  whole  be  less 
well  trained  than  he  is  now. 

The  situation,  as  it  is,  bristles  with  difficulties.  The 
solution  offered  is  likely  to  raise  serious  questions 
which  it  may  be  necessary  to  face  in  any  event.  In 
admitting  this,  and  also  in  sympathising  strongly  with 
President  Falconer's  aims,  we  would,  however,  suggest 
that  a  more  effective  solution  may  lie  at  hand. 

A    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    PROBLEM    AND    A 
POSSIBLE    SOLUTION 

The  death,  under  very  pathetic  circumstances, 
of  a  young  woman  from  the  city,  who  had  been 
for  a  few  weeks  the  teacher  of  a  little  school  on 
the  fringe  of  settlements  along  the  Georgian  Bay,  has 
very  forcibly  directed  public  attention  to  certain  defects 
in  our  educational  system.  The  comments  and  the  corres- 
pondence which  have  appeared  in  our  newspapers  in  con- 
nection with  this  melancholy  incident  seem  to  indicate 
a  wide-spread  opinion  that  the  schools  in  remote  and 
sparsely  populated  districts  should  not,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  be  entrusted  to  women.  And  these  things 
have  once  more  opened  up  the  larger  question  of  the 
extreme  scarcity  of  male  teachers,  and  the  still  larger 
one  of  the  scarcity  of  all  teachers.  With  the  latter  prob- 
lem we  shall  not,  for  the  present,  attempt  to  deal ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  need  for  more  discussion  of  the  rela- 
tively smaller  one,  which  has  an  importance  of  its  own. 

It  may  safely  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  parents  of  this  Province  would  prefer 
to  have  their  sons,  after  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve,  at  the 
latest,  under  the  care  of  male  teachers;  and  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  parents,  would,  no  doubt,  be  willing 
to  have  their  daughters  attend  the  same  classes  as  their 
sons  for  a  year  or  two  at  about  the  same  age.  That  a 
separation  of  boys  and  girls  after  this  stage  would  be 
a  further  improvement  is  the  opinion  of  many  observing 
persons,  among  whom  must  be  counted  the  teachers 
themselves. 
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But  what  prospect  is  there  of  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  male  teachers  ?  The  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Ontario  Minister  of  Education  are  not  encouraging  in 
this  respect.  Statistics  dating  from  1867  have  recently 
been  published,  shewing  the  number  of  teachers  in  all 
the  schools  under  control  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, with  the  exception  of  the  High  Schools  and 
Institutes.  In  1867  the  male  teachers  were  in  the 
majority  by  more  than  800  (2849  men,  and  2041  women) ; 
in  1877  the  numbers  were  3020  and  3448  respectively; 
in  1887,  2718  and  4876;  in  1897,  2784  and  6344;  in 
1907,  1813  and  8387;  in  1909,  1747  and  8839.  Instead 
of  the  returns  giving  the  numbers  of  teachers  for  1910, 
we  may  look  at  the  numbers  in  attendance  at  the  various 
Normal  Schools,  who  made  up  a  total  of  1198,  of  whom 
1077  were  women  and  only  121  men,  or  less  than  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  Report  does  not  predict 
the  date  at  which  we  may  expect  the  male  teachers  to 
have  completely  disappeared  from  the  Public  Schools; 
but  that  can  only  be  a  question  of  a  few  years,  unless 
something  radical  can  be  done  to  prevent  it. 

To  induce  more  young  men  to  become  teachers,  by 
making  this  vocation  something  like  a  real  profession, 
properly  respected  and  remunerated,  various  measures 
have  been  proposed,  which  cannot  be  enumerated  here. 
But  there  is  one  solution  of  the  problem  which  nobody, 
at  least  recently,  seems  to  have  thought  of,  or  to  have 
been  willing  to  propose.  1 1  is  the  proposal  suggested ,  eight- 
een months  ago,  in  a  very  thoughtful  paper  read  before 
one  of  those  sections  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Associ- 
ation in  which  the  situation  is  most  acute.  The  pro- 
posal is  simply  this,  the  establishment  of  a  number  of 
schools  in  which  parents  may  be  certain  that  their  sons 
will  be  under  men  teachers.  A  little  reflection  will 
show  how  much  the  status  of  the  male  teacher  would  be 
improved  by  the  opening  of  schools  exclusively  for  boys 
in  all  our  large  towns  and  cities.  These  schools  might, 
in  many  cases,  be  formed  after  the  pattern  of  the  schools 
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of  Great  Britain  and  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe, 
in  which  a  boy,  entering  at  the  age  of  ten,  may  go  on 
to  the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty  without  the  factitious 
division  perpetuated  by  our  vexatious  High  School 
Entrance  Examination — with  some  such  continuity 
and  diversity  of  studies,  in  fact,  as  our  own  University 
School  may  be  expected  to  provide  in  course  of  time. 
Such  schools  as  these  would  open  to  young  men  a  career 
in  the  teaching  profession  which  could  surely  be  made 
attractive,  just  as  the  new  girls'  schools  would  offer  an 
equally  inviting  career  to  women.  In  this  way,  men 
and  women,  being  no  longer  constant  competitors  for 
the  same  posts,  would  cease  to  regard  each  other  as 
unequal  rivals;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  remuneration 
of  the  services  of  both  would  be  increased.  The  separ- 
ation of  boys  and  girls,  especially  at  an  age  when,  in 
the  opinion  of  people  who  are  becoming  more  and  more 
numerous,  they  ought  to  be  separated,  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  bring  about  some  desirable  changes  in 
the  general  morale  of  the  schools.  Other  important 
consequences  of  the  change  might  be  pointed  out,  but 
these  will  suffice  for  the  present. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  it  will  always  be 
impossible,  in  any  adequate  discussion  of  what  pertains 
to  the  well-being  of  our  schools,  to  forget  for  one  moment 
that  an  extremely  important  part  of  the  teaching,  at 
certain  stages,  must  always  be  done  by  women  and 
never  ought  to  be  left  to  men;  and  that,  at  any  stage, 
women  may  be  found  who  can  do,  even  for  a  class  of 
boys,  nearly  as  much  as  the  best  men,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  general  superiority  as  teachers  of  girls.  But  such 
comparisons  have  no  very  direct  bearing  upon  the  present 
discussion,  which  would  only  be  encumbered  by  an 
attempt  to  introduce  them.  The  problem  is,  not  how 
to  drive  more  women  out  of  the  schools,  but  how  to 
bring  more  men  in,  and  to  get  them  to  stay  there  from 
the  best  of  all  motives,  a  pride  in  their  profession. 


EXTRACTS   FROM   THE   PRESIDENT'S 
REPORT   FOR   1911. 


EACH  year  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  large 
classes  in  the  University  raises  anew  the  ques- 
tion with  increased  insistence  whether  in  justice 
to  the  work  of  the  University  an  entrance  stan- 
dard equivalent  to  our  Senior  Matriculation  should  not 
be  introduced  very  scon.  Its  effect  in  Arts  would  be  to 
do  away  with  the  large  pass  classes  of  the  first  year, 
which,  as  will  appear,  have  almost  outgrown  the  limits 
of  efficiency,  though  they  are  divided  into  groups  under 
different  teachers.  In  1910-11  the  enrolment  in  the  pass 
classes  of  the  first  year  in  Arts  was  as  follows: 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

Latin 260     Mathematics 392 

English 190     *Physics 118 

German 145     *Biology 387 

French 171 

Instruction  in  language  and  in  the  laboratory,  to 
be  effective,  must  be  given  to  small  units  or  groups  and 
not  to  large  classes.  The  work  of  the  grade  of  the  first 
year  also  could  be  taught  equally  well  by  specialists 
in  the  High  Schools,  and  thereby  teachers  in  the  Uni- 
versity and  its  Colleges  would  be  set  free  from  its  burden 
to  give  more  advanced  instruction  culminating  in  the 
post-graduate  departments. 

*Requiring  laboratory  instruction. 

[64] 
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If  this  change  were  introduced,  and  the  present 
standard  of  the  B.A.  degree  were  maintained,  the  pass 
degree  could  be  secured  in  three  years.  The  degree 
with  honours,  however,  would,  as  now,  require  four 
years,  but  the  pass  work  associated  with  the  honour 
subjects  in  the  first  year  having  been  eliminated,  it 
would  be  possible  to  bring  into  its  place  the  pass  work 
now  taken  in  the  second  year,  and  thus  the  last  three 
years  of  the  course  would  be  devoted  almost  entirely 
to  honour  subjects,  and  thereby  the  standard  be  raised. 
For  both  teacher  and  student  this  would  be  a  most 
effective  step  towards  the  development  of  post-gradu- 
ate study  and  research. 

The  introduction  of  the  higher  standard  in  the  pro- 
fessional faculties  would  also  bring  us  more  into  line 
with  the  practice  of  the  best  universities  of  this  con- 
tinent. Many  of  the  leading  universities  of  the  United 
States,  including  some  of  the  leading  State  Universities, 
require  as  a  condition  of  entrance  to  the  medical  course 
either  an  Arts  degree  or  a  two  years'  college  course. 
As  their  strictly  medical  course  extends  over  four  years, 
the  combined  length  of  study  in  the  collegiate  and  pro- 
fessional schools  for  the  medical  degree  is  at  least  six 
years.  In  Ontario  the  medical  course  is  five  years.  If 
therefore  we  were  to  demand  Senior  Matriculation  for 
entrance  into  Medicine,  our  degree  would  be  equivalent 
in  the  length  of  time  required  to  that  of  the  better 
American  Institutions.  Our  method  of  requiring  a  good 
preparatory  training  in  school,  to  be  followed  by  a  well- 
developed  and  co-ordinated  five  years'  course  in  Medi- 
cine, would,  I  believe,  afford  better  educational  value 
than  their  combined  two  years  of  college  and  four 
professional  years. 

The  same  holds  in  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science. 
At  present  we  are  teaching  elementary  Mathematics, 
French  and  German,  and  no  English  is  demanded  in 
the  course.  Work  of  this  grade  belongs  to  and  should 
have  been  taken  in  the  High  School,  where  it  can  be  done 
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with  the  best  satisfaction,  and  the  student  would  thus 
be  set  free  for  his  special  course  of  study. 

That  the  introduction  of  the  higher  matriculation 
standard  would  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  High 
Schools  and  the  education  of  this  Province  also,  can  I 
think  be  demonstrated.  The  teachers  would  be  stimu- 
lated with  a  new  ambition,  and  their  intellectual  efforts 
maintained  at  a  higher  level  by  the  retention  of  pupils 
at  an  age  when  the  effects  of  their  previous  work  are 
most  evident,  and  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  influ- 
ence. Moreover,  a  widely  diffused  and  thorough  stan- 
dard of  school  education  in  its  higher  branches  will  both 
directly  and  indirectly  benefit  a  much  larger  number 
of  persons  throughout  the  province  than  will  ever  be 
the  case  if  this  grade  is  left  to  the  University  itself. 
The  country  requires  that  there  should  be  no  waste, 
Our  education,  in  its  different  stages,  must  be  suited  to 
the  several  aims  and  needs  of  different  types,  aptitudes 
and  professions.  Those  whose  bent  and  qualifications 
fit  them  for  collegiate  and  professional  work  should  have 
the  opportunities  of  attaining  these  brought  as  far  within 
their  reach  as  possible.  At  the  same  time,  those  whose 
endowments  are  unequal  to  their  ambition  should  not 
be  left  to  discover  this  disappointing  fact  after  they  are 
so  far  set  forth  upon  their  way  as  to  feel  in  honour 
bound  to  go  on,  or  to  return  at  a  waste  of  pains  and 
means.  The  leaving  home  for  college  is  a  crisis.  If 
possible,  the  suitability  for  a  professional  career  should 
be  discovered  before  that  course  is  entered  upon,  rather 
than  after  a  first  year  spent  in  college.  The  higher 
matriculation  standard  would  become  a  much  better 
means  of  testing  a  candidate's  aptitudes  on  the  thresh- 
old of  his  proposed  career,  reducing  also  at  the  beginning 
the  peril  of  waste,  and  promoting  greater  efficiency  in 
professional  life.  Freedom  we  must  give  to  the  student 
in  a  University,  and  he  faces  his  temptations  without 
supervision,  but  it  is  surely  wise  not  to  force  a  youth  too 
early  into  difficult  surroundings,  nor  to  tempt  him  from 
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home  and  school  before  he  is  fairly  fortified  for  his  new 
career.  Maturity  and  intellectual  earnestness  will  also 
tend  to  restrain  the  exaggeration  of  athletics  against 
which  all  universities  have  to  be  on  their  guard 

Confirmatory  evidence  as  to  the  beneficial  results 
likely  to  follow  on  the  change  here  proposed  may  be 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  the  Universities  of  Scot- 
land, which  offers  many  points  of  comparison  with  our 
own.  A  few  years  ago  the  standard  of  matriculation  was 
raised  to  what  had  been  formerly  the  requirement  for 
entrance  into  the  second  year,  and  the  results  are  already 
evident,  I  am  informed,  in  an  improvement  in  the  schools 
and  in  the  quality  of  the  teaching  within  the  University. 

The  introduction  of  this  higher  minimum  for  en- 
trance would  not  in  my  judgment  involve  any  serious 
dislocation  of  the  present  school  system  of  the  Province, 
inasmuch  as  the  standard  would  be  no  higher  than  that 
now  set  for  honour  Junior  Matriculation  and  Scholar- 
ships, or  for  the  entrance  into  the  Faculty  of  Education. 
The  following  returns  for  the  year  1910  deal  with  Matri- 
culation and  Entrance  to  the  Faculty  of  Education : 

JJV.Q  Num-     Junior  Ma-    Senior  Ma-     Entrance 

her         triculation    triculation     to  Faculty 

Collegiate  Institutes 44      1,698       217       545 

High  Schools 102      1,223         76       399 

Continuation  Schools 90         325          4         15 

Other  Schools 9         277         28         37 

The  following  figures  give  the  number  of  schools 
from  which  there  were  candidates  who  wrote  on  the 
Entrance  examination  to  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
both  its  parts  being  together  quite  the  equivalent  of 
Senior  Matriculation. 

1909    1910   1911 

Collegiate  Institutes  (44  in  all)  Parts  I 

and  II 42     44     44 

High  Schools  (102  in  all) 

"      Parts  I  and  II 46     48     47 

41      Part  I  (only) 19     12       7 

"      Part  II  (only) 937 
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Continuation"Schools,  etc.,  1909   1910  1911 

"       "         ' Parts  I  and  II 3       3       5 

"       "           Part  I  (only) 374 

Part  II  (only) 223 

These  figures  show  that  in  1911,  41  High  Schools 
did  not  take  up  the  work  of  the  Upper  School  course, 
which  is  beyond  that  of  Junior  Matriculation. 

Assuming  that,without  any  special  effort,  the  schools 
which  now  prepare  for  the  entrance  to  the  Faculty  of 
Education  could  also  prepare  for  Honour  Junior  Matri- 
culation or  Senior  Matriculation,  it  appears  that  the 
introduction  of  this  higher  standard  would  affect  prob- 
ably about  one-third  of  the  High  Schools,  for  we  may  sup- 
pose that  lack  of  pupils  rather  than  inability  to  prepare 
them  was  the  cause  in  some  schools  of  their  failure  to 
send  up  candidates  for  the  higher  grade.  There  re- 
main the  Continuation  Schools  from  which  very  few 
pupils  come  up  for  the  entrance  into  the  Faculty  of 
Education.  But  out  of  3500  candidates  for  Junior 
Matriculation  in  1910,  only  325,  or  less  than  one-tenth, 
came  from  Continuation  Schools,  which,  unless  in  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  cannot  be  expected  to  prepare 
for  the  higher  work. 

Two  questions  arise  as  to  the  effect  of  raising  the 
standard.  First,  while  the  Collegiate  Institutes  and 
High  Schools  do  now  prepare  a  number  of  pupils  for 
the  higher  grade,  would  the  new  proposal  put  too  heavy 
a  burden  upon  these  schools?  Probably  the  Collegiate 
Institutes  could  undertake  the  work  without  much  ad- 
ditional expense,  but  a  third  of  the  High  Schools  would 
find  the  task  tax  them  somewhat  heavily.  If,  however, 
time  were  given  for  readjustment,  it  is  probable  that 
most  of  these  schools  could  also,  without  too  severe  an 
effort,  meet  the  requirements. 

The  second  question  concerns  the  Continuation 
Schools.  What  effect  will  the  change  have  upon  them? 
Undoubtedly  they  could  not  meet  the  situation,  with  the 
result  that  though  now  a  few  candidates  enter  the  Uni- 
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varsity  from  these  schools,  the  future  pupils  would  have 
to  go  elsewhere  for  at  least  one  year  to  prepare  for  the 
University.  But  this  would  not  be  a  disadvantage,  for 
the  cost  of  attendance  at  a  Collegiate  Institute  or  High 
School  would  be  less  than  at  the  University,  and  in  all 
probability  the  pupil  would  receive  better  individual 
attention  than  he  would  secure  in  the  large  University 
classes.  Then  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Con- 
tinuation Schools,  when  they  were  first  created,  were 
intended  to  serve  as  rural  High  Schools  and  not  to  pre- 
pare for  Junior  Matriculation.  If,  through  a  higher 
Matriculation  standard,  the  efficiency  of  the  University 
and  of  the  Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools  will 
be  greatly  improved,  will  not  the  resulting  educational 
advantage  to  the  Province  far  more  than  offset  the 
privilege,  in  itself  a  doubtful  privilege,  enjoyed  by  the 
comparatively  few,  of  being  prepared  as  at  present  in 
the  quite  small  High  Schools  and  in  the  Continuation 
Schools?  Undoubtedly  our  sympathy  must  go  out  to 
the  promising  pupil  in  the  small  High  School  or  rural 
community,  and  the  State  should  give  every  opportunity 
possible  to  aspiring  ability,  but  a  better  opportunity  will 
be  afforded  to  ill-prepared  pupils  by  a  year  or  two  in  a 
Collegiate  Institute  than  in  the  large  pass  classes  of  the 
first  year  in  the  University. 

To  recapitulate,  the  higher  standard  would  increase 
the  teaching  efficiency  of  the  University,  it  would  keep 
many  from  entering  who  now  discover  in  the  first  year 
they  have  made  a  mistake,  it  would  reduce  the  expense 
of  the  student's  education,  and  it  would  raise  the  quality 
of  the  teaching  in  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  localities  of 
the  Province.  If  I  am  correct  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
University,  it  becomes  merely  a  question  of  time  as  to 
how  soon  this  change  may  be  effected.  Pressure  within 
the  University  leads  us  to  hope  that  the  schools  will 
soon  respond.  But  until,  without  undue  pressure,  they 
are  able  to  undertake  preparation  for  this  standard  of 
entrance,  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  University  to  force 
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it  upon  the  Province,  though  it  is  our  duty,  considering 
the  good  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  to  bring  before  the 
Schools,  with  as  much  emphasis  as  may  be  expedient,  the 
advantages  of  such  a  change  as  is  proposed.  In  July 
1912  the  percentage  required  for  Junior  Matriculation 
will  have  reached  its  limit.  Is  it  too  much  to  expect 
that  by  1914  or  1915  we  may  be  able  to  inaugurate  the 
new  scheme?  If  this  be  too  optimistic,  the  important 
point  for  the  University  is  to  state  its  policy  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  and  to  be  guided  by  events  as  to  the 
most  opportune  time  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 


TWENTY   YEARS    IN    FEDERATION 


WE  have  had  now  some  twenty  years  of  feder- 
ation, which  means  that  enough  time  has 
elapsed  to  permit  us  to  view  results  and 
to  speak  of  possibilities.  From  the  standpoint 
of  both  College  and  University  the  accruing  bene- 
fit cannot  be  gainsaid ;  but  it  is  only  of  recent  years 
that  the  principle  of  federation  has  actually  come  into 
operation  (though  not  yet  fully  operative),  and  its 
underlying  idea  is  even  now  not  universally  understood. 
What  I  mean  is,  frankly,  that  widely  diffused  in  the 
graduate  mind  is  the  notion  that  the  state-endowed 
College  and  University  are  the  University,  whereas 
certain  privately  endowed  institutions  exist  as  append- 
ages, and,  so  to  speak,  on  sufferance.  If  that  view  domi- 
nated also  the  professoriate  which  looks  to  the  provincial 
treasurer  for  its  monthly  reward,  the  position  would  be 
intolerable.  In  the  interests  of  harmony  this  is  happily 
not  the  case,  but  if  some  other  members  of  the  Arts 
Faculty  Council  will  look  within  the  mirror  of  their 
own  minds,  they  will  see,  hardly  yet  blurred,  the  simula- 
crum of  that  idea.  Victoria  University  might  be  per- 
mitted (so  once  ran  their  dream)  to  sacrifice  its  degree 
conferring  powers  in  Arts,  and  Victoria  College  might 
come  into  the  Union  and  bring  with  it  at  a  critical  junc- 
ture a  welcome  accretion  of  political  strength;  but  no 
reasonable  man  could  be  so  fatuous  as  to  imagine  that 
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it  would  continue  long  to  duplicate  the  teaching  of  the 
State  College.  It  would  realize  what  a  waste  of  energy 
is  involved  in  this  duplication,  and  abandoning  the 
futile  zest  of  rivalry,  it  would  honourably  relapse  into  a 
school  of  Divinity,  while  still  enjoying  the  privileges  of 
the  central  University. 

Events  have  otherwise  shaped  themselves,  and  I 
revert  to  this  phantom  of  the  past  only  because  I  am 
convinced  that  something  of  the  remarkable  progress 
of  Victoria  College  is  due  to  its  determination  to  over- 
come this  prejudice,  and  to  prove  its  parity  with  its 
fellow  college.  The  sacrifice  of  Arts  by  Victoria  College 
was,  of  course,  at  any  time  unthinkable.  Such  a  step 
would  have  been  an  unpardonable  breach  of  faith  with 
a  loyal  constituency,and  would  have  reacted  disastrously 
upon  the  institution  committed  to  the  blunder.  And 
a  very  justifiable  pride  would  also  have  been  sacrificed,— 
a  pride  of  priority,  for  Victoria  College  was  the  earliest 
of  the  established  Colleges  in  Upper  Canada,  and  it  was 
established  not  as  a  Divinity  School  but  specifically  as 
an  Arts  College.  Not  until  thirty  years,  indeed,  after 
its  founding  was  the  course  of  Divinity  instituted,  and 
it  is  not  inconceivable  that  within  a  brief  term  of  years 
the  Faculty  of  Theology  in  Victoria  College  will  merge 
in  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Knox  College.  But  as  an 
Arts  College  Victoria  began,  and  whatever  effort  is  put 
forward  to  strengthen  the  Divinity  side,  this  will  never 
be  at  the  expense  of  Arts  teaching. 

Victoria  College  came  therefore  to  Toronto  in  1892, 
justifiably  determined  to  compete  in  friendly  rivalry 
with  the  sister  college,  and  upon  terms  as  level  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit.  Weak  in  numbers,  deficient 
in  endowment,  and  under-equipped  in  staff  as  she  was, 
the  charge  cannot  be  made  against  her  that  even  at  the 
outset  she  contributed  to  a  lowering  of  the  standard 
of  efficiency.  At  the  present  moment, indeed,  it  is  freely 
admitted  that  her  presence  in  federation  serves  as  a 
decided  stimulus  to  the  teaching  efficiency  of  Univer- 
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sity  College,  and  the  honour  lists  are  an  indication  that 
competition  at  least  exists  upon  the  desiderated  basis  of 
equality. 

A  college's  advance  is  not  registered  in  figures  alone, 
yet  the  few  I  advance  are  eloquent  enough  of  progress. 
Victoria  College  came  to  Toronto  in  1892  with  152 
students  in  Arts  and  121  in  Divinity  In  1911  there  were 
enrolled  545  students  in  Arts  and  241  in  Divinity,making 
a  total  of  practically  600,  for  it  must  be  noted  that  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  duplicate  registering.  In  1893 
the  staff  numbered  10,  it  now  numbers  23,  and  new 
creations  are  contemplated.  When  all  financial  obli- 
gations were  met  at  the  time  of  leaving  Cobourg,  the 
meagre  net  amount  of  $17,000  remained  for  endowment. 
It  must  be  stated,  however,  that  in  anticipation  of 
federation  the  late  Dr.  Potts  had  been  canvassing  in  his 
large  way  for  funds  since  1886.  The  result  was  that 
in  1893  there  were  assets  of  $468,693,  which,  less  the 
$221,816  expended  on  building,  left  a  net  balance  for 
endowment  of  $246,877.  To-day  the  College  has  an 
endowment  fund  of  approximately  a  million  dollars, 
and,when  Burwash  Hall  is  completed, will  have  buildings 
representing  a  similar  amount.  Much  of  this  remarkable 
progress  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  the  executors  of  the 
Hart  A.  Massey  estate,  but  equally  gratifying  has  been 
the  substantial  interest  shown  in  the  College  by  the 
Methodist  body  at  large. 

With  a  main  building  originally  designed  to  accom- 
modate a  maximum  number  of  350  students,  further 
expansion  can  scarcely  be  in  the  direction  of  increased 
numbers.  We  have  already  exceeded  the  desirable 
collegiate  limit,  and  are  unduly,  though  not  intolerably, 
curtailed  of  cubic  feet.  The  main  building,  as  those  who 
may  have  recently  visited  it  will  have  observed,  was  sub- 
jected to  a  thorough  overhauling  and  rearrangement 
during  the  past  summer.  Certain  blunt  friends  of  the 
College  have  expressed  their  regret  that  the  bolt  which 
visited  the  tower  performed  its  work  so  ineffectively. 
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Had  it  been  less  harmlessly  playful,  Messrs.  Sproat  and 
Rolph  would  have  been  free  to  erect  a  building  in  thor- 
ough harmony  with  the  rest  of  their  beautiful  design. 
I  can  see  it  with  the  eye  of  imagination,  extending  from 
the  Dean's  house  which  is  to  be,  to  its  westerly  limit  on 
the  site  of  the  present  South  Hall.  A  further  extension 
would  have  connected  it  with  the  still  unfinished 
Library  to  the  north,  and  fronting  on  Charles  Street 
the  Gothic  line  of  building  would  have  extended  un- 
broken, and  the  whole  would  have  enclosed  a  quadrangle 
of  noble  dimensions  and  symmetry.  But,  ah  me!  like 
Milton  I  fondly  dream,  but,  unlike  the  poet,  I  cannot 
annihilate  reality.  Yet  what  we  have  we  prize, — a 
library  beautiful,  yet  well-nigh  bookless,  and  a  residence 
good  to  look  upon,  yet  with  all  its  traditions  to  make. 
To  one  fresh  from  Christ  Church  the  hall  will  appear 
stately  enough,  though  shorn  of  the  clustering  associ- 
ations and  without  the  stately  row  of  portraits  of  long- 
dead  dons  and  dignitaries,  and  to  such  an  one  the  ginger 
ale  will  savour  of  dubious  vintage.  Dean  Massey,when 
he  returns  from  Oxford, will  come  to  a  new  world  where 
the  traditions  are  all  to  make;  but  it  is  a  new  world 
whose  possibilities  and  limitations  he  thoroughly  knows, 
and  under  his  supervision  Burwash  Hall  should  consti- 
tute an  increasingly  important  factor  in  the  student 
life  of  Victoria  College.  And  we  all  know,  now,  that  the 
development  of  a  distinctive  College  spirit  in  any  one 
of  the  Colleges  has  not  alone  value  for  the  individual 
College,  but  is  an  asset  of  importance  for  the  University 
at  large. 

PELHAM  EDGAR. 


THE    ESKIMO   OF   THE    MACKENZIE 
RIVER    DISTRICT 

MR.    STEFANSSON'S    EXPEDITION 


THE  UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY  for  June  1907 
and  February  1908,  contained  short  accounts 
of  the  First  Expedition  to  the  MacKenzie 
River  Basin  of  Mr.  Vilhjalmr  Stefansson,  for  pur- 
poses of  ethnological  investigation.  Further  accounts 
of  some  of  the  results  of  his  investigations  were 
published  by  Mr.  Stefansson1  and  a  lecture  was 
given  by  him  before  the  University  in  the  Spring 
of  1908.  In  the  early  summer  of  the  same  year 
after  a  very  short  period  in  civilisation,  Mr.  Stefansson 
started  from  Athabasca  Landing  on  his  second  Expe- 
dition to  the  MacKenzie  River  region.  This  expedition 
was  assisted  by  the  American  Geographic  Society,  by 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  by  the 
Victoria  Memorial  Museum  of  Ottawa.  Mr.  Stefansson 
was  accompanied  by  Dr.  Anderson,  who  undertook  to 
make  zoological  and  cognate  investigations.  The  two 
travellers  have  now  been  in  the  Arctic  regions  for  fully 
three  years — a  long  period  of  continuous  residence  in  a 
rigorous  climate.  On  August  28th  1911,  I  received 
letters  from  Mr.  Stefansson  dated  "Langton  Bay,  De- 
cember 8th  and  10th,  1910"  and,  "Mouth  of  the  Dease 

le.g.  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geographical  Society,  March 
1908;  in  Harper's  Monthly  Magazine,  February  1908,  etc.,  A  large  number 
of  cranial  measurements  made  by  Mr.  Stefannson  are  in  the  possession 
of  the  University.  These  have  not  yet  been  published. 
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River  January21st,1911."Theseletters  with  others  which 
reached  their  different  destinations  about  the  same  time 
were  brought,  as  Mr.  Stefansson  says  in  a  postscript  to 
his  letter  of  January  21st,  1911,  during  the  long  Arctic 
night,  over  deep  and  soft  snow  for  thirty-three  days 
(December  13th  till  January  15th)  from  Langton  Bay, 
Mr.  Stefansson's  permanent  camp,  to  Bear  Lake.  At 
this  point  Mr.  Stefansson  says  he  was  to  entrust  his  mail 
packet  to  some  Indian  for  transportation  to  Fort  Nor- 
man. This  he  was  evidently  successful  in  doing. 

At  Langton  Bay  Mr.  Stefansson  and  Dr.  Anderson 
have  been  living  for  about  three  years,  with  intervals 
of  excursions  in  all  directions,  accompanied  by  Eskimo. 
They  have  occasionally  been  on  short  rations,especially 
during  their  longer  trips.  At  Langton  Bay,  however, 
they  have  been  able  to  trap  foxes, and  they  were  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  the  carcass  of  a  whale,  which  they 
counted  upon  to  provide  light,  fuel,  and  food  for  the 
dogs,  as  well  as  a  sufficient  amount  of  "blackskin"  for 
their  own  consumption.  "We  always  eat  a  little 
blackskin,"  he  says,  "every  day  by  choice,  and  we  could 
live  on  it  and  on  the  meat  of  the  whale  alone, if  we  had 
to." 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  while  the  ardent 
white  traveller  sustained  by  his  scientific  enthusiasm 
can  readily  adapt  himself  to  almost  any  conditions, and 
can  undergo  hardships  of  the  gravest  character,  the 
Eskimo  whom  they  have  to  employ,  especially  in  their 
journeys,  must  have  tea,  sugar,  flour,  tobacco,  soap  and 
other  products  of  civilisation.  Contact  with  white 
men  has  evidently  so  raised  the  Eskimo  standard  of 
comfort,  that  the  Eskimo  find  it  irksome  to  return  to 
their  former  traditional  mode  of  life. 

Among  the  "finds"  of  Dr.  Anderson  are  a  new  species 
of  bear  in  the  Barren-Lands,  and  one  or  more  new  varieties 
of  caribou,  while  Mr.  Stefansson  reports  that  he  has  col- 
lected a  small  but  fairly  complete  ethnological  collection, 
comprising  practically  all  the  articles  in  common  use 
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by  the  people  among  whom  he  has  been  living.  He  has 
also  made  notes  upon  their  mode  of  life,  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  their  communities,  and  upon  other  matters  of 
ethnological  interest. 

Mr.  Stefansson  says  that  he  and  Dr.  Anderson  have 
established  the  non-existence  of  two  rivers  which  appear 
in  recent  maps  as  flowing  between  Bear  Lake  and  the 
Arctic  Ocean ;  and  they  have  traced  for  four  hundred 
miles  the  Horton  River,which  was  previously  known  only 
by  its  mouth.  This  river,  he  says,  is  larger  than  the 
Coppermine.  In  this  exploration  Mr.  Stefansson's 
party  crossed  one  of  the  largest  previously  unexplored 
areas  in  North  America,  lying  between  Dease  River  and 
the  foot  of  the  Parry  Peninsula.  This  journey  was  ac- 
complished in  rather  less  than  a  month — November 
8th  to  December  3rd,  1910. 

In  the  course  of  his  several  journeys  from  his  per- 
manent camp,  Mr.  Stefansson  says  he  has  seen  a  thou- 
sand people,  and  through  them  has  learned  of  another 
thousand,  none  of  whom  had  ever  seen  a  white  man, a  rifle 
or  a  sulphur  match,  and  who  live  within  a  region  marked 
on  all  maps  as  uninhabited.  Mr.  Stefansson  and  Dr. 
Anderson  lived  among  the  first-mentioned  large  group 
about  five  months,  and  had  thus  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  them. 

In  South- Western  Victoria  Land,  Mr.  Stefansson 
discovered  a  group  of  people  whom  he  describes  as  being 
of  strikingly  non-Eskimo  type.  They  look,  he  says,  more 
like  northern  Europeans  than  like  Eskimo.  The  speech 
and  culture  of  this  group  is  Eskimo,  although  Mr.  Ste- 
fansson, who  is  himself  an  Icelander,  thought  he  detected 
some  words  which  might,  he  says,  reasonably  be  regarded 
as  Old  Norse. 

While  acknowledging  that  a  definite  mixture  of  white 
blood  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  appearance  of  isolated 
small  fair  groups  among  a  race  of  predominantly  dark 
people,  Mr.  Stefansson  thinks  that,  in  this  case,  there 
may  have  been,  although  he  does  not  insist  upon  it,  a 
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definite  mixture.  The  most  European-looking  groups, 
of  whom  he  saw  seventeen  out  of  a  total  of  forty,  are 
known  as  the  Ha-n8-rdg-mi-uf.  They  were  found  op- 
posite Cape  Bexley.  He  considers  this  group  as  not 
isolated,  because  there  are  not  only  to  be  found  fair 
beards  and  eyebrows  in  many  other  groups,  but  there 
is  hardly  a  man  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine 
River  who  is  quite  so  dark  in  skin,  beard  and  eyebrows 
as  the  MacKenzie  Eskimo,  or  the  Alaskans.  Mr. 
Stefansson  has  taken  physical  measurements  of  about 
a  hundred  of  these  Coppermine  and  Victoria  Land  groups 
and  he  intends  to  take  many  more.  Well-known  super- 
stitions have  prevented  him,  so  far,  from  securing  any 
portions  of  the  hair  or  beard;  but  the  physical  measure- 
ment may  assist  towards  some  solution  of  the  problem 
whether  or  not*  there  is  a  recent  or  remote  mixture  of 
European  blood, or  whether  there  is  any  mixture  at  all. 
Mr.  Stefansson  was  told  by  the  Ha-ne-rdg-mi-ut  that 
other  groups  to  the  north  are  even  fairer  than  they  are, 
and  that  some  of  them  have  blue  eyes — "eyes  like  yours," 
they  said  to  him.  At  Herschell  Island  and  in  Alaska 
there  are  many  Eskimo — white  half  breeds — but  of  forty 
of  these  whom  Mr.  Stefansson  had  seen,  not  one  had 
fair  hair  or  blue  eyes.  The  oblique  Mongol  eye  is  not 
much  in  evidence  in  the  Coppermine  and  Victoria  Land 
groups, although  it  is  sometimes  lacking  also  in  the  darker 
groups  farther  to  the  West. 

Mr.  Stefansson's  suggestions  as  to  the  probable 
source  of  this  apparent  strain  of  European  blood  are 
advanced  with  due  caution.  He  says  that  he  has 
heard  stories  which  lead  to  the  belief  that  one  or  more 
survivors  of  Franklin's  expedition  lived  for  some  years 
among  the  Eskimo  of  Victoria  Land.  Even  if  these 
stories  were  true,  however,  Mr.  Stefansson  does  not 
think  that  the  union  of  a  small  number  of  white  men  with 
Eskimo  women  would  produce  in  less  than  a  century 
the  general  change  from  the  Eskimo  physical  type  which 
appears  to  be  involved  in  the  type  presently  observable 
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in  the  people  of  South-West  Victoria  Land.  Mr.  Ste- 
fansson  thinks  that  some  other  explanation  must  be 
found,  and  he  offers  tentatively  a  further  suggestion.  It 
appears  that  an  Icelandic  (Scandinavian)  colony  of 
3000  people,  who  were  in  Greenland,  disappeared  in  the 
fifteenth  and  in  the  seventeenth  centuries.  Mr.  Ste- 
fansson  suggests  the  possibility  of  these  people  having 
mingled  with  the  Eskimo, and  of  having,in  between  three 
and  five  centuries,  produced  the  present  type.  He 
points  out  that  very  careful  and  more  extended  inquiries 
than  he  has  yet  been  able  to  make  will  be  necessary  in 
order  to  throw  light  upon  this  problem.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  inquiries  should  be  made  before  the  groups  in 
question  mingle  with  the  white  traders  who  are  now 
going  into  the  region. 

From  his  letters,  it  appears  to  be  Mr.  Stefansson's 
intention  to  remain  at  least  another  year  in  the  Arctics. 

JAMES  MAVOR. 


AN   ASTRONOMICAL  OBSERVATORY 
FOR  THE    UNIVERSITY   OF  TORONTO 


THE  subject  of  Astronomy  has  never  received,  in 
the  University  of  Toronto,  the  recognition  which 
it  deserves.  For  a  long  time  the  instruction 
which  was  offered  was  given  by  members  of  the  staff 
in  Mathematics,  whose  hands  were  already  well  filled, 
and  who  could  not  possibly  devote  any  time  to  prac- 
tical observations,  or  to  work  in  the  laboratory.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  some  improvement  has  been  made: 
much  more  time  has  been  allowed  to  Astronomy,  and 
the  practical  side  has  been  developed  to  some  extent. 

At  present  165  students  are  enrolled  in  the  elemen- 
tary class.  In  order  to  instruct  these  in  the  '  geography ' 
of  the  sky,  and  to  afford  them  an  opportunity  actually 
to  see  the  objects  which  they  read  about  and  which  are 
illustrated  in  their  lectures,  the  class  Is  divided  into  four 
sections,  one  evening  a  week  being  assigned  to  each. 
The  members  of  the  sections  gather  enthusiastically 
on  the  campus  on  each  clear  evening,  eager  to  see  through 
the  portable  telescopes  placed  at  their  disposal. 

In  the  honour  classes  more  extended  instruction  is 
given  in  practical  work.  That  in  Astrophysics  is  taken 
in  the  Physics  Building;  while,  by  courtesy  of  the  Dir- 
rector  of  the  Meteorological  Service,  limited  use  is  made 
of  the  equatorial  telescope  and  the  transit  instrument 
in  the  observatory  on  Bloor  Street.  Next  session, 
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when  the  fourth  year  of  the  new  General  Course  comes 
into  force,  additional  exercises  in  practical  work  will 
have  to  be  supplied. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  a  serious  effort  is  being  made  to 
give  instruction  in  both  theory  and  practice,  and  the 
effort  has  in  some  degree  been  successful,  as  several 
of  our  recent  graduates  have  obtained  coveted  positions 
in  the  great  American  observatories.  But  the  work 
is  carried  on  under  great  disadvantages.  The  out- 
standing need  at  the  present  time  is  a  properly  equipped 
astronomical  observatory. 

Many  reasons  can  be  given  why  this  addition  to  the 
University's  plant  should  be  made.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  needed  for  undergraduate  instruction.  The  staff 
of  the  Meteorological  Service  could  not  be  more  obliging, 
but  the  equipment  belonging  to  it  is  not  properly  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  University,  it  is  available  only  at 
limited  times,  and  the  University  should  provide  its 
own  apparatus. 

In  the  next  place,  the  University  should  engage  in 
astronomical  research.  The  successful  prosecution  of 
such  work  always  brings  distinction  to  the  institution 
providing  the  facilities  for  doing  it.  Since  the  appli- 
cation of  Physics  to  Astronomy,  and  the  rise  of  the 
"New  Astronomy"  or  Astrophysics,  the  field  for  re- 
search has  been  immensely  widened.  During  the  last 
fifty  years,  since  the  discovery  of  the  method  of  spectrum 
analysis,  more  discoveries  have  been  made  in  Astronomy 
than  during  all  the  previous  time. 

There  is  hardly  a  university  in  the  United  States,  of 
a  standing  comparable  to  that  of  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto, which  has  not  a  good  astronomical  observatory 
with  a  competent  staff.  Chicago,  California,  Harvard 
and  many  others  might  be  mentioned.  Indeed,  some 
of  the  smaller  universities  and  colleges  have  high-class 
astronomical  observatories.  Toronto  should  not  lag 
behind  in  this  matter.  One  of  the  greatest  scientific 
organisations  in  science  is  the  International  Union  for 
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Co-operation  in  Solar  Research.  Men  and  institutions 
in  almost  every  country  are  united  in  the  study  of  the 
sun,  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  results  of  the  greatest 
significance,  both  from  a  purely  scientific  and  from  a 
practical  point  of  view.  The  University  of  Toronto 
should  have  a  share  in  this  great  work. 

An  astronomical  observatory,  established  by  the 
Dominion  Government  at  Ottawa,  has  been  in  operation 
for  the  last  five  years,  and  during  that  short  time  admir- 
able work  has  been  done  by  a  competent  staff,  consisting 
mostly  of  our  graduates.  Much  attention  is  given  to 
research  in  Astrophysics,  this  including  an  important 
investigation  for  the  Solar  Union;  while  the  system  of 
keeping  accurate  time  and  of  distributing  it  to  the  many 
public  buildings  is  a  model  to  all  the  world.  We  might 
well  have  a  similar  system  throughout  our  great  group  of 
buildings. 

Again,  the  establishing  of  an  observatory  would  be  of 
great  value  in  improving  the  relations  between  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  City  of  Toronto.  Each  large  obser- 
vatory generally  allows  one  evening  of  the  week  for 
visitors.  There  has  always  been  evinced  much  interest 
in  Astronomy  in  Toronto,  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  efforts 
put  forth  for  many  years  by  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  Canada.  If  the  University  would  open  its 
observatory  to  the  citizens  of  Toronto  every  Saturday 
evening,  it  would  show  them  in  a  very  real  way  that 
the  institution  exists  for  the  people.  Should  the  sky 
not  be  clear  on  the  stated  evening,  a  popular  lecture, 
lasting  half  an  hour  or  forty  minutes,  illustrated  with 
lantern  slides,  might  be  given,  so  that  the  visitors 
would  not  have  made  their  trip  for  nothing.  This 
practice  has  proved  very  satisfactory  in  other  places, 
and  would  certainly  have  excellent  results  in  Toronto. 

Moreover,  to  provide  adequate  astronomical  fa- 
cilities, and  to  utilise  them  properly,  would  not  be  a 
matter  of  very  great  expense, — not  at  all  comparable  to 
that  demanded  by  some  other  branches  of  science.  A 
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large  telescope  would  be  the  most  costly  part  of  the 
outfit,  but  the  building  would  not  be  very  large,  and  its 
furnishings  need  be  only  modest.  Indeed  it  is  probable 
that  some  friend  of  the  University  would  be  willing  to 
supply  this  great  want.  No  nobler  memorial  to  any 
one  could  be  suggested  than  an  observatory,  which 
would  be  devoted  for  ever  to  the  solution  of  the  mysteries 
of  the  universe. 

C.  A.  CHANT. 
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LETTERS    TO    THE    EDITOR 

Sir:  An  article,  entitled  "July  Matriculation  Results" 
appearing  in  the  MONTHLY  for  November,  expresses 
surprise  at  the  fact  that  the  candidates  for  junior  ma- 
triculation were  more  successful  in  1911  than  in  1910,  al- 
though 50  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  marks  was  exacted 
for  the  first  time  in  1911.  The  editorial  writer  is  in- 
clined to  the  view  that  the  examiners  were  more  lenient 
this  year  than  last,  a  reflex  action  of  the  higher  per- 
centage. This  explanation  no  doubt  has  its  value. 
There  are,  however,  two  other  reasons  for  the  apparent 
anomaly  to  which  the  article  does  not  refer.  First,  the 
examination  of  many  records  discloses  the  fact  that  the 
students  who  fail  to  obtain  50  per  cent,  of  the  total 
marks  fail  also,  almost  invariably,  to  obtain  40  per  cent, 
on  one  or  more  of  the  papers.  The  increase  in  difficulty, 
as  far  as  percentages  affect  it,was  therefore  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  second,  and  far  more  important  reason 
for  the  unexpected  result  under  discussion,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  at  least  two  of  the  examination 
papers  were  of  a  nature  so  unsuitable  that  many  candi- 
dates who  failed  to  obtain  the  required  40  per  cent,  were 
very  properly  granted  certificates  by  the  revising  board. 
This  remedy  for  an  examiner's  error  always  results  in 
some  candidates  being  passed  who  would  have  failed  on 
a  reasonable  paper.  Next  to  a  very  easy  paper,  an 
extremely  difficult  one  is  most  favorable  to  the  weak 
candidate, because,  when  large  numbers  fail,  allowance  is 
made,  and  the  allowance  goes  to  deserving  and  unde- 
serving alike.  Let  us  hope  that  in  future  the  examiners 
will  not  try  to  impress  too  many  new  (to  the  candidate) 
ideas  on  the  secondary  schools  by  means  of  one  examin- 
ation paper. 

Thanking  you  for  inserting  this, and  hoping  that  the 
discussion  may  go  further,  I  remain,  etc. 

Strathroy,  Ont.,  Nov.25th,1911.  A.  P.  GUNDRY. 
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THE    PRACTICE-SCHOOLS    OF    THE    FACULTY    OF 
EDUCATION 

The  problem  of  a  laboratory  or  practice-school  for  a 
professional  school  of  education  bristles  with  difficulties. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  reached  by  the  Faculty 
of  Education  may  not  be  permanent,  but  for  the  moment 
it  is  both  adequate  and  effective.  The  core  of  the  labor- 
atory is,  of  course,  the  University  Schools.  In  these 
Schools,which  consist  of  a  Junior  School  of  200  boys  of 
the  Third  and  Fourth  Grades  and  a  Senior  School  of  240 
boys  of  all  High-school  Grades,  and  which  are  practically 
self-sustaining,  the  teachers-in-training  observe  the  meth- 
ods of  skilled  teachers,  practise  under  supervision,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  experiment  in  the  problems  of  teach- 
ing. Last  Session,  under  a  contract  with  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Toronto,  observation  and  practice  in  the 
University  Schools  was  supplemented  by  observation  and 
practice  in  Ryerson  Public  School.  This  additional 
work  was  supervised  by  Principal  Groves  and  fourteen 
of  his  assistants, several  of  whom  had  valuable  experience 
in  such  work  in  the  old  Model  School  in  Church  Street. 
This  Session,  owing  to  the  abnormal  increase  of  teachers- 
in-training  from  215  to  265,  it  was  necessary  still  further 
to  supplement  the  observation  and  practice-teaching  of 
the  University  Schools.  The  Jarvis  St.  Collegiate 
Institute  was  selected  for  such  purposes  under  the  con- 
tract with  the  Board  of  Education,  and  Dr.  Embree, 
the  Senior  High  School  Principal,  who  had  much  ex- 
perience in  the  former  School  of  Pedagogy  and  later  in 
the  Faculty  of  Education,  has  been  appointed  super- 
visor of  the  practice- teaching  in  that  School.  The 
following  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Jarvis  St.  Collegi- 
ate Institute  have  been  chosen  to  assist  Dr.  Embree: 

Classics— P.  F.  Munro,  M.A.,  W.  E.  Murdock,  B.A. 

English  and  History — J.  Jeffries,  B.A. 

Mathematics— W.  J.Lougheed,  M.A.,  G.W.Keith,  B.A. 

Moderns — Miss  M.  N.  Dafoe,  B.A. 

Science — E.  J.  Halbert,  B.A.,  W.  A.  Jennings,  B.A. 
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THE    SENATE 

The  November  term  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  held 
on  Friday  the  10th  of  November,  the  attendance  being 
large. 

A  number  of  reports  from  the  Faculty  Councils  and 
a  number  of  appeals  from  students,  greater  than  usual, 
were  dealt  with.  A  communication  was  read  from  the 
Dean  of  Mount  Royal  College,  Calgary,  submitting 
the  curriculum  and  requirements  of  examinations  of 
that  College  and  asking  that  the  University  of  Toronto 
accept  its  matriculants  as  duly  qualified.  The  letter 
was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Arts  Studies. 

Professor  Macallum  moved  that  the  reports  of  the 
Faculty  Councils  relative  to  changes  in  the  curriculum 
be  presented  at  the  January  meeting.  After  discussion 
an  amendment  was  carried  requiring  these  reports  to 
be  presented  not  later  than  the  February  meeting.  It 
was  gathered  from  the  discussion  which  took  place  that 
the  purpose  of  the  mover  was  to  have  proposed  changes 
in  the  curriculum  before  the  Senate  early  enough  to 
afford  time  for  careful  consideration  before  enactment. 
It  was  incidentally  stated  that  complaint  is  made  that 
the  benefits  of  the  University  laboratories  are  enjoyed  by 
a  relatively  small  number  of  students  and  that  these  ben- 
efits might  be  greatly  extended  by  changes  in  the  curri- 
culum. 

The  President  presented  his  annual  report,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Faculty  Councils  on  the  understand- 
ing that  it  will  be  discussed  by  the  Senate  when  the 
Faculty  Councils  report. 

It  was  resolved  to  confer  upon  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  General,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
honoris  causa. 

UNIVERSITY  APPOINTMENTS 

Appointments  and  promotions  made  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  during  the  three  months  ending  30th 
September,  1911: — 
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FACULTY  OF  ARTS 

E.  F.  Burton,  from  Demonstrator  to  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics.  T.  Eakin,  from  Lecturer  to  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Oriental  Languages. 

FACULTY  OF   APPLIED   SCIENCE 

H.  W.  Price,  from  Lecturer  to  Associate  Professor 
of  Electrical  Engineering. 

P.  Gillespie,  from  Lecturer  to  Associate  Professor 
of  Applied  Mechanics. 

G.  R.  Anderson,  from  Lecturer  to  Associate  Professor 
of  Engineering  Physics  and  Photography. 

FACULTY   OF    MEDICIEE 

Dr.  Ernest  Jones,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry. 
The  following  for  the  Session  1911-1912: 

FACULTY   OF   ARTS 

Physics—  Temporary  Lecturer,  H.  F.  Dawes;  Ses- 
sional Demonstrator,  V.  E.  Pound;  Lecture  Assistant,  E. 
N.  Macallum;  Class  Assistants,  S.  A.  Kennedy,  Miss 
A.  I.  N.  Ball,  J.  D.  Buchanan,  Miss  C.  E.  Clinkscale, 
E.  Evans,  E.  A.  Hodgson,  Miss  F.  Johnston,  F.  J. 
Macdonald,  C.  W.  Robb,  D.  P.  Rogers. 

Chemistry — Assistants,  R.  Boyd,  J.  B.  Coghill,  A. 
J.  Galbraith,  J.  A.  McRae;  Class  Assistants,  W.  H. 
Eastlake,  W.  T.  Fawcett,  J.  B.  Ferguson,  W.  S.  Fun- 
nell,  G.  E.  Gollop,  H.  C.  Martin,  C.  R.  Rubidge,  W.  B. 
Wiegand. 

Biology — Lecturer  in  Vertebrate  Embryology,  J.  T. 
Saunders;  Class  Assistants,  W.  H.  T.  Baillie,  W.  Ham- 
ilton, Dr.  C.  M.  Hincks,  Dr.  J.  M.  Livingston,  Dr.  E. 
A.  McCulloch,  Dr.  H.  J.  Shields. 

Botany — Class  Assistants.  W.  A.  Clements,  J.  R. 
Dymond,  Miss  J.  McFarlane,  H.  J.  Shields. 

Biochemistry — Fellows,  W.  R.  Campbell,  R.  D. 
Defries;  Junior  Assistants,  Miss  R.  E.  Mills,  Miss  C.  F. 
Woodhouse. 

Physiology — Demonstrator,  J.  H.  Duncan;  Fellow, 
P.  M.  O'Sullivan. 

Italian  and  Spanish — Instructor,  Nicola  de  Pietro. 
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Political  Science — Lecturer  in  Political  Economy,  G. 

E.  Jackson. 

French — Temporary  Instructors,  P.  Balbaud,  L.  A. 
Bibet. 

Latin — S.  A.  Cudmore,  Instructor. 
History — Lecturer,  J.  J.  Bell. 

FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE 

Anatomy — Demonstrators,  Drs.  A.  W.  Canfield,  C.  J. 
Copp,  N.  D.  Frawley,  W.  B.  Hendry,  E.  R.  Hooper, 
W.  W.  Jones,  O.  A.  McNichol,  W.  A.  Scott,  N.  S. 
Shenstone,  C.  B.  Shuttleworth,  G.  E.  Wilson,  W.  W. 
Wright. 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology — Lecturer  in  Bacteri- 
ology, Dr.  Duncan  Graham;  Fellow,  Dr.  C.  O.  E.  Kister; 
Assistant  in  Clinical  Laboratory,  Dr.  N.  T.  Maclaurin. 

Chemical  Pathology — Fellow,  Harold  Orr. 

Pharmacology — Fellow,  Dr.  N.  C.  Sharpe;  Class 
Assistants,  A.  A.  Fletcher,  F.  C.  Harrison. 

Clinical  Medicine — Demonstrators,  Drs.  E.  C.  Burson, 

F.  A.  Clarkson,  G.  W.  Howland,  H.  S.  Hutchison,  W.  F. 
McPhedran,  Brefney  O'Reilly,  W.  H.  Pepler,  D.  King 
Smith,  C.  J.  Wagner,;  Assistants,  Drs.  J.  S.  Graham,  R. 
W.  Mann,  J.  H.  McPhedran,  C.  S.  McVicar,  G.  W.  Ross, 

G.  E.  Smith,  G.  S.  Strathy,  G.  S.  Young,  W.  D.  Young. 
Gynaecology — Demonstrator,  Dr.  F.  A.  Cleland. 
Therapeutics — Demonstrator,  Dr.  C.  E.  C.  Cole. 

FACULTY  OF   APPLIED   SCIENCE 

Electrical  Engineering — Demonstrator,  T.  H.  Crosby. 

Mechanical  Engineering — Lecturers,  L.  M.  Arkley,  L. 
B.  Taylor. 

Mining  Engineering — R.  B.  Stuart,  Lecturer  (super- 
seding former  appointment  as  Demonstrator). 

Mining — Assistant,  A.  J.  Steele. 

Chemistry — Demonstrator,  H.  M.  Lancaster;  Assist- 
ant, R.  A.  Cunningham;  Fellows,  A.  V.  Delaporte,  J. 
McKenzie  Williams. 

Electro-Chemistry — Demonstrator,  J.T.  Burt-Gerrans. 

Surveying — Fellows,  E.  Cavell,  W.  V.  Oke. 
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Drawing — Demonstrator,  C.  R.  Redfern;  Fellows,  W. 
M.  Brock,  J.  B.  K.  Fisken,  J.  C.  Murton,  A.  E.  Nourse, 
W.  V.  Oke,  W.  F.  B.  Rubidge,  W.  J.  Smither,  W.  S. 
Wickens. 

Applied  Mechanics — Lecturer,  A.  T.  Laing;  Demon- 
strator, R.  J.  Marshall;  W.  R.  Key,  Fellow. 

Architecture — C.  W.  Jefferys,  Instructor  in  Freehand 
Drawing  and  Water  Color;  J.  L.  Bands,  Instructor  in 
Modelling. 

Physics — A.  Fraser,  Fellow. 

FACULTY   OF   EDUCATION. 

L.  E.  Embree,  Supervisor  of  Observation  and  Practice 
Teaching  in  Jarvis  Street  Collegiate  Institute. 

Supervisor  of  practice  teaching  in  Ryerson  School : 
W.  E.  Groves. 

Mrs.  Annie  C.  Jones  and  Miss  Jean  McNaughton 
have  been  appointed  clerks  in  the  University  Library. 

Superintendent  of  Dining  Hall — Miss.  V.  M.  Ryley. 

Dr.  Charles  Sheard's  resignation  of  the  position  of 
Professor  of  Preventive  Medicine  has  been  accepted. 

INAUGURATION    OF    THE    PRESIDENT    OF    THE 
UNIVERSITY    OF    MINNESOTA 

The  inauguration  of  Dr.  George  E.  Vincent  into  the 
Presidency  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  was  held  in 
Minneapolis  on  the  18th  of  October.  Though  the  weath- 
er was  not  very  favourable,  the  proceedings  were  car- 
ried through  in  a  satisfactory  way.  There  was  a  very 
large  representation  of  the  Universities  and  Colleges, 
more  particularly  of  the  Middle  States. 

On  Wednesday  morning  four  short  addresses  were 
delivered  on  the  leading  ideas  of  higher  education. 
President  A.  Ross  Hill  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
spoke  on  "The  Idea  of  Culture."  President  J.  F. 
Findley,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  spoke 
on  "The  Idea  of  Vocation,"  President  Harry  Pratt 
Judson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago  on  "Research," 
and  President  Van  Hise  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
on  "Service." 
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In  the  afternoon  President  Vincent  was  formally 
inaugurated,  being  presented  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  in  a  most  felicitous  way  by  the  late 
President,  Dr.  Cyrus  Northrop.  Greetings  were  con- 
veyed by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  representatives 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  State,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versities, the  alumni  and  students.  The  inaugural  ad- 
dress of  Dr.  Vincent  dealt  in  general  with  the  university 
ideal,  and  was  an  effective  and  well  delivered  address. 

In  the  evening  after  the  inaugural  dinner,  provided 
at  the  main  agricultural  building,  brief  words  of  con- 
gratulation were  given  on  behalf  of  fifteen  Universities 
and  Colleges,  the  proceedings  being  conducted  in  the 
happiest  vein  through  the  chairmanship  of  President 
Vincent.  President  Vincent  has  entered  upon  his  po- 
sition with  the  good- will  of  the  alumni  and  staff,  and 
rapid  development  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  is 
confidently  expected  under  his  guidance. 

At  the  inauguration,  the  University  of  Toronto  was 
represented  by  President  Falconer. 

THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF  KNOX  COLLEGE 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Knox  College  held  its 
annual  conference  in  the  College  during  the  last  week  of 
September.  Nearly  one  hundred  graduates  attended 
and  enjoyed  the  stimulus  of  listening  to  some  excellent 
papers  and  the  pleasure  of  renewing  old  acquaintances. 

The  principal  features  of  the  programme  were  two 
courses  of  lectures,  one  by  Rev.  Prof.  Davidson,  Ph.D., 
on  "Aspects  of  the  Relation  between  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity," and  the  other  by  Rev.  Prof.  J.  D.  Robertson, 
D.Sc.,  on  "The  Social  Embodiments  of  Christianity 
needed  today." 

Papers  were  also  read  by  Rev.  D.  C.  Macgregor,  B.A., 
on  "Conversion";  by  Rev.  W.  H.  T.  Rowand,  B.A.,  on 
"The  Inner  Life";  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Creelman,  President  of 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  on  "Agricultural  Ed- 
ucation," by  Rev.  Jas.  Little,  B.A.,  on  "The  English 
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Bible  Three  Hundred  Years  after;  A  Study  in  its  In- 
terpretation and^Use  ;"  by  Prof.  J.  C.  Robertson,  M.A., 
on  "Some  Greek  Prejudices";  and  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Home, 
M.A.,  on  "The  Church  and  the  Social  Problem." 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  next  year: — 
Honorary  President,  Principal  Gandier;  President,  Rev. 
R.  B.  Cochrane,  of  Woodstock;  Vice-president,  Rev.  S. 
H.  Gray;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Rev.  E.  Cockburn; 
General  Committee,  Revs.  H.  A.  McPherson,  H.  Mathe- 
son,  J.  B.  Paulin,  A.  J.  Mann,  and  Dr.  W.  G.  Wallace. 

Programme  Committee: — Convener,  Prof.  R.  David- 
son; Committee — Prof.  J.  Ballantyne,  Revs.  E.  B. 
Home,  R.  Haddow,  T.  H.  Mitchell  and  H.  F.  Thomas. 
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PERSONALS 


An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association  is  to  keep  a  card  register  of 
the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very  desirable  thai 
the  information  about  the  graduates  should 
be  of  the  most  recent  date  possible.  The 
Editor  will  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Alumni  will  send  in  items  of  news  concerning 
themselves  or  their  fellow-graduates.  The 
information  thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THE  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered  on 
the  card  register. 

This  department  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  M.  J.  Helson,  B.A. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  Fleming,  B.A.  '58 
(T.),  M.A.,  has  been  a  resident  of 
Shannonville  since  his  superannu- 
ation from  the  service  of  the  Angli- 
can church. 

The  Rev.Abel  Henry  Coleman.B.A 
'69  (T.),  M.A.,  formerly  of  Hinton- 
burg,  since  his  superannuation,  has 
become  a  resident  of  Ottawa. 

Mr.  George  Allan  Mackenzie, 
B.A.  '69  (T.),  M.A.,  has  for  present 
address,  46  Admiral  Rd.,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Burnside 
Chafee,  B.A.  73  (T.),  M.A.,  for 
23  years  incumbent  of  Coboconk, 
has  been  superannuated  and  has 
gone  to  Kingston  to  live. 

Mr.  Charles  Augustus  Peterson, 
B.A.  74  (T.),  M.A.,  is  a  resident  of 
Cochrane. 

The  Right  Rev.  William  Reid 
Clark,  B.A.  74  (T.),  M.A.,  was 
honored  at  the  annual  convocation 
of  Trinity  College,  Nov.  15,  1911, 
with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity. 

The  Rev.  William  Bell,  B.A.  (T.), 
M.A.,  has  removed  from  the  Epis- 
copal charge  of  Sapperton,  B.C., 
and  has  been  located  for  the  past 
year  at  Central  Park,  B.C. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Leycester  In- 
glis,  B.A.  77  (T.),  M.A.,  of  Tor- 
onto, was  made.in  July,  1911,  chief 
of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Tor- 
onto, a  new  position,  its  duties 
being  to  supervise  the  ministrations 
in  public  institutions  throughout 
the  diocese. 


The  Rev.  Alfred  James  Belt, 
B.A.  79  (T.),  M.A.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Niagara,  Archdeacon  of  Haldimand 
and  Wentworth. 

Professor  Adam  Carruthers,  B.A. 
'80  (U.),  M.A.,  has  moved  from 
Tyndall  Ave.  to  603  Huron  St., 
Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Robert  James  Moore, 
B.A.  '80  (T.),  M.A.,  was  inducted 
into  the  rectorship  of  the  church  of 
St.  George  the  Martyr,  Toronto,  on 
Nov.  15,  1911. 

Dr.  John  Arthur  Tanner,  B.A. 
'82  (T.),  M.A.,  M.D.,  CM.,  form- 
erly of  Blyth,  and  sometime  Head- 
master of  Listowel  High  School, 
located  in  1911  at  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Dr.  Donald  McGillivray,  B.A. 
'82,  (U.),  M.A.,  and  Mrs.  McGilli- 
vray, missionaries  on  furlough  from 
Shanghai,  China,  have  for  present 
address  72  Concord  Ave.,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Spencer  Dawson 
Hague,  B.A.  '83  (U.),  sometime 
Anglican  clergyman  at  Galetta,  is 
at  present  stationed  at  Comber- 
mere. 

The  Rev.  William  C.  Weir,  B.A. 
'84  (U.),  has  transferred  from  Vil- 
lanova,  to  Woodstock,  where  he  is 
clergyman  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Dr.  Ernest  Amos  Hall,  M.D., 
C.M.,  '84  L.R.C.P.  (Edin.),  form- 
erly of  Toronto,  Vancouver  and 
Victoria,  B.C.,  has  become  a  resi- 
dent of  southern  California. 

The  Rev.  James  McQueen  Bald- 
win, B.A.  '86  (U.),  has  returned  to 
his  missionary  field  at  Togohashi, 
Japan,  after  spending  his  furlough 
from  1909-1910  at  London. 

Dr.  Charles  Alfred  Hodgetts, 
M.D.,  C.M.,  '86.L.R.C.P.,  of  Tor- 
onto and  the  Parliament  Buildings, 
Ottawa,  is  at  present  in  England. 

The  Rev.  Lyman  Stanley  Hugh- 
son,  B.A.  '87  (U.),  former  clergyman 
of  the  Baptist  denomination  at 
Windsor,  removed  to  Stratford  in 
1910. 
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The  Rev.  James  Samuel  Brough- 
all,  B.A.  '87  (T.),  M.A.,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  rector  of  St. 
Stephen's  Anglican  Church,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  the  rectorate 
of  Grace  Church,  Toronto,  has  re- 
ceived an  appointment  at  the  Bishop 
Strachan  School. 

The  Rev.  Edwin  Arthur  Pearson, 
B.A.  '88  (U.),  is  located  at  Hamil- 
ton as  clergyman  of  the  Central 
Methodist  Church. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Farmer,  B.A. 
'88  (U.),  removed  in  1910  from 
Brantford  to  Regina,  Sask.,  where 
he  is  still  connected  with  the  Bap- 
tist clergy  and  church. 

The  Rev.  Joachim  H.  Hunter, 
B.A.  '88  (U.),  recently  the  Baptist 
clergyman  of  Missisquoi,  Que.,  is  at 
present  situated  at  Cowansville. 

Dr.  Bruce  Livingston  Riordan, 
M.D.  '89,  M.B.,  of  Toronto,  has 
recovered  from  a  prolonged  illness 
in  New  London,  Conn. 

Dr.  Robert  John  Reade,  B.A.  '89, 
M.A.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  C.M.,  was 
elected  last  July  President  of  the 
Eastern  Ontario  Dental  Association. 

Dr.  John  Murray  McFarlane, 
M.D.,  C.M.  '89,  has  changed  his 
residence  address  from  18  Carlton 
St.  to  190  Bloor  St.  East,  Toronto. 

Dr.  Alfred  Bennison  Atherton, 
M.B.,  '91,  B.A.,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.  and 
L.  R.  C.S.  (Edin.),  of  Frederic- 
ton,  N.B.,  was  a  candidate  for 
parliamentary  honors  in  the  Do- 
minion elections. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Edward  Chil- 
cott,  B.A.  '92  (T.),  M.A.,  formerly 
of  Parry  Sound,  is  the  present  Chap- 
lain of  the  23rd  Regiment  at  Arthur. 

The  Rev.  Randolph  Francis  Nie, 
B.A.  '92  (U.),  formerly  of  Homer,  is 
the  present  Episcopal  clergyman  at 
Palmerston. 

Miss  Constance  Laing,  B.A.  '92 
(T.),  M.A.,  formerly  of  Toronto,  is 
at  present  in  Paris,  France,  where 
she  is  Vice-President  of  the  Univer- 
sity Women's  Association. 


Dr.  George  Sterling  Ryerson, 
M.D.,  CM.,  '92,  L.R.C.P.  and 
L.R.C.S.  (Edin.),  of  Toronto,  spent 
several  months  of  the  past  summer 
in  Europe. 

Dr.  John  N.  Elliott  Brown,  M.B. 
'92,  of  Toronto,  spent  some  months 
of  the  past  summer  in  Europe.  He 
is  residing  temporarily  at  522 
Church  St.  until  his  new  residence 
at  90  Charles  St.  East  is  ready  for 
occupancy. 

The  Rev.  George  Edward  Loug- 
heed,  B.A.  '93  (U.),  formerly  of 
Stonewall,  Man.,  received  a  call 
from  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
Rounthwaite,  Man.,  and  was  in- 
ducted into  that  charge  on  July 
20,  1911. 

Dr.  Hereward  David  Livingston, 
M.D.,  C.M.  '94,  of  Rockwood,  has 
removed  to  Toronto. 

Dr.  George  Dana  Porter,  M.B. 
'94,  is  Secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Association  for  the  prevention  of 
Tuberculosis. 

The  Rev.  John  Almayne  Ayearst, 
B.A.  '94  (V.),  has  resigned  his  posi- 
tion as  Provincial  License  Inspector 
of  Ontario  to  conduct  a  temperance 
and  moral  reform  campaign  in  the 
Province  of  Alberta.  His  home  will 
be  in  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Royce,  B.A.  '94  (U.), 
M.B.,  of  Toronto,  was  appointed 
for  the  session  1911-1912  to  the 
medical  staff  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  as  demonstrator  in  pedia- 
trics. 

The  Rev.  Percy  Renaud  Soanes, 
B.A.  '95  (U.),  formerly  Anglican 
clergyman  of  Lucille,  was  removed 
in  1910  to  Chapleau. 

Mr.  John  Dewar  McMurrich, 
B.A.  '95  (U.),  M.A.,  has  removed 
his  law-offices  from  Bay  St.  to  46 
King  St.  W.,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Farquhar 
Davidson,  B.A.  '95  (T.),  M.A.,  has 
been  appointed  Archdeacon  of  Wel- 
lington and  Halton  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Niagara. 
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Professor  Thomas  Rutherford 
Robinson,  B.A.  '95  (U.),  Ph.D.,  and 
Mrs.Robinson  (formerly, Miss  Maud 
Cross  of  Winnipeg,  Man.),  have 
settled  in  their  home  at  52  Wells  St., 
Toronto,. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Francis 
Byers,  B.A.  '96  (T.),  M.A.,  has 
been  transferred  recently  from 
Stirling  to  Murray  Anglican  Church. 

Mr.  Herbert  Clayton  Simpson, 
B.A.  '96  (T.),  M.A.,  professor  at 
Trinity  College,  has  for  address 
while  absent  on  leave,  The  Cana- 
dian Club,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dr.  David  King  Smith,  M.B.  '96, 
of  Toronto,  took  a  trip  to  England 
during  the  past  summer. 

Dr.  Thomas  Eakin,  B.A.  '96, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  formerly  lecturer  in 
Oriental  languages,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  associate  professor. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Seaborn,  B.A. 
'96  (T.).,  M.A,  was  instituted  and 
inducted  as  rector  of  St.  Cyprian's 
parish  on  the  27th  of  September,  1911, 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Sweeny. 

The  Rev.  Adam  Fordyce  Barr, 
B.A.  '96  (U.),  M.A.,  has  resigned 
the  charge  of  All  Saints'  Anglican 
Church,  Whitby,  owing  to  ill-health. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  William 
Goodeve,  B.A.  '97  (U.),  M.A.,  for- 
merly Anglican  clergyman  of 
Neepawa,  Man.,  was  transferred  in 
1910  to  Stonewall,  Man. 

Miss  Louise  Isabella  Warren, 
B.A.  '97  (T.),  M.A.,  has  for  present 
address,  care  Mrs.  Page,  Maitland. 

The  Rev.  John  de  Pencier  Wright, 
B.A.  '97  (T.),  M.A.,  formerly  of 
Murray  Anglican  Church  is  in 
charge  of  the  church  at  Consecon. 

The  Rev.  James  Richard  Ham- 
mond Warren,  B.A.  '98  (T.),  M.A., 
has  for  present  address  The  Pro- 
Cathedral,  Wakefield,  Eng. 

The  Rev.  William  Cocker  Bryden 
Caswell,  B.A.  '98  (V.),  pastor  of 
Dunn  Ave.  Methodist  Church, 
Toronto,  has  accepted  a  call  to 
Broadway  Methodist  Church,  Win- 
nipeg, Man.,  for  1913. 


Mr.  Richard  Haliburton  Greer, 
B.A.  '98  (U.),  K.C.,  has  received  the 
appointment  of  Crown  Attorney  for 
the  County  of  York,  in  succession  to 
Mr.  James  Baird,  B.A.  '82  (U.),  K.C. 

Dr.  George  William  Ross,  B.A. 
'99  (U.),  M.A.,  M.B.,  of  Toronto, 
was  in  England  during  the  past 
summer. 

Dr.  Albert  William  Winnett, 
D.D.S.  '99,  of  Kingston,  was  elected 
in  July,  1911,  Supervisor  of  Clinics 
in  the  Eastern  Ontario  Dental 
Association  for  the  present  year. 

Dr.  Andrew  Thomas  Morrow, 
D.D.S.  '99,  of  Maxville,  is  Vice- 
President  of  the  Eastern  Ontario 
Dental  Association  for  the  present 
year. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Malcolm  Mill- 
man,  B.A.  '00  (U.),  M.A.,  has  been 
transferred  from  Osaka  to  Hiros- 
hima, Japan. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  John  Johnson, 
B.A.  '00  (T.),  M.A.,  was  transferr- 
ed recently  from  the  Anglican 
Church  of  Cookstown  to  that  of 
Port  Perry. 

Dr.  Edward  McLean  Ely,  D.D.S. 
'00,  of  Ottawa,  and  Dr.  Arthur  Alex- 
ander Smith,  D.D.S.  '00,  of  Toronto, 
were  elected  as  representatives  of 
the  Membership  and  Ethics  Com- 
mittee of  the  Eastern  Ontario  Den- 
tal Association  for  this  year. 

Dr.  Helen  MacMurchy,  M.B.  '00, 
M.D.,  was  appointed  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  to  the  Staff  in  Medicine  as 
lecturer  in  gynaecology. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Dufferin 
Tyner,  B.A.  '01  (T.),  M.A.,  has  re- 
moved from  Macleod,  Alta.,  and 
is  now  clergyman  of  St.  Andrew's 
Anglican  Church,  3829  Charles  St., 
Omaha,  Neb. 

Dr.  Robert  John  Kee,  M.B.  '01, 
formerly  of  Esterhazy,  Sask.,  has 
located  in  Toronto,  practising  in 
eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat. 

Mr.  Eli  Franklin  Burton,  B.A. 
'01  (U.),  B.A.  (Cambridge),  form- 
erly demonstrator  in  physics  in  the 
University  of  Toronto,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  an  associate  professorship. 
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Dr.  William  Arthur  Rupert, 
M.B.  '02,  formerly  on  Roncesvalles 
Ave.,  is  residing  at  78  St.  Alban's 
St.,  Toronto. 

Dr.  Otto  Julius  Klotz,  LL.D., 
(hon),  '04,  astronomer  of  the  Do- 
minion Observatory  at  Ottawa,  was 
the  delegate  for  Canada  at  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Seis- 
mological  Association,  held  during 
July  at  Manchester,  Eng.  Later  he 
visited  observatories  on  the  con- 
tinent as  far  east  as  Budapest. 

(In  the  November  edition,  this 
distinction  was  attributed  wrongly 
to  Dr.  Klotz's  son,  Dr.  Max  Otto 
Klotz,  also  of  Ottawa.) 

The  Rev.  Charles  Ashbury  Spar- 
ling, B.A.  '04  (T.),  M.A.,  formerly 
of  Grand  Valley,  is  curate  of  St. 
George's  Church,  Guelph,  and  re- 
sides at  108  Woolwich  St. 

Dr.  William  Arthur  Scanlon, 
M.D.,  C.M.,  '04  of  Algonquin,  is 
now  in  possession  of  the  Ontario 
Vaccine  Farm,  its  residence  and 
practice,  in  place  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Stewart  of  Palmerston,  recently 
deceased. 

The  Rev.  Albert  Leonard  Murray, 
B.A.  '04  (T.),  M.A.,  B.A.  (Man.), 
rector  since  1907  of  St.  Mark's 
Church,  Coldwater,  Mich.,  dean  of 
Convocation,  member  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  the  diocese  of  Weston, 
Mich.,  and  delegate  to  the  Trien- 
nial General  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  1910,  has  re- 
signed to  take  charge  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Mission,  Evanston,  111. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Dawes,  B.  A,, 
'04  (U.),  M.  A.,  formerly  lec- 
turer in  Physics,  in  the  University 
of  Toronto,  has  taken  up  his  work 
in  McMaster  University  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  and  Director  of  the 
Physical  Laboratory. 

The  Rev.  Allan  E.  McEvoy,  B.A. 
'05  (U.),  formerly  assistant  at  St. 
Clement's  Church,  and  teacher  in 
the  boy's  School,  Eglinton,  is  the 
rector  of  Newcastle  Anglican 
Church. 


The  Rev.  George  Frederick  Bur- 
ton Doherty,  B.A.  '05  (U.),  is  a 
member  of  the  Anglican  clergy  of 
London. 

The  Rev.  William  Garfield  Con- 
nolly, B.A.  '05  (V.),  and  Mrs.  Con- 
nolly (Miss  Kate  Robinson  Thomp- 
son), B.A.  '06  (V.),  have  removed 
from  Tokio,  Japan,  to  8  Higashi, 
Kufabuka-Cho,  Siznoka,  Japan. 

The  Rev.  Clarence  Reginald 
Spencer,  B.A.  '05  (T.),  M.A.,  has 
been  transferred  from  Young's  Point 
to  Millbrook,  where  he  is  connected 
with  the  Anglican  Church  clergy. 

Dr.  Duncan  Archibald  Lamont 
Graham,  M.B.  '05,  formerly  of 
Pittsburg,  who  has  spent  some 
time  recently  in  Germany,  has  been 
appointed  Lecturer  in  Bacteriology 
in  the  department  of  Medicine  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  succeed- 
ing Dr.  John  Gerald  Fitzgerald, 
M.B.  '03,  who  recently  removed  to 
California. 

Mr.  Sylvester  Honsberger  Moyer, 
B.A.  '05  (U.),  recently  resigned 
from  the  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  St.  Helen's,  and  was  in- 
ducted on  Aug.  29,  1911,  into  the 
charge  of  North  Luther  and  Wood- 
ford. 

Mr.  Carl  de  Fallot,  B.A.  '05  (T.), 
has  returned  to  Canada  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  Confederation 
Life  Association,  Toronto,  His 
position  in  the  Imperial  Naval  Col- 
lege, Pakata,  Japan,  is  being  kept 
open  for  him. 

Mr.  George  Harrison  Burbidge, 
B  A.  '05  (T.),  of  Andrews,  Andrews, 
Burbidge  and  Bastedo,  Winnipeg, 
Man,,  resides  at  161  Harvard  Ave. 
of  that  city.  He  has  been  surveying 
at  Rivers,  Man. 

Mr.  Sedley  Anthony  Cudmore, 
B.A.  '05  (U.),  lecturer  in  Economics 
in  the  University  of  Toronto,  has 
changed  his  residence  from  Avenue 
Rd.  to  115  Howland  Ave. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  Clinton  Collier, 
B.A.  '06  (U.),  M.A.,  sometime 
curate  of  Lindsay  Anglican  Church, 
has  been  the  clergyman  of  Winona 
Church  for  the  past  year. 
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The  Rev.  John  Bruce  Hunter, 
B.A.  '11  (V.),  has  been  placed  at 
Central  Methodist  Church  at  Cal- 
gary, Alta. 

Miss  Ethel  Margaret  Tait,  B.A. 
'11  (V.),  of  St.  Thomas,  is  teaching 
this  year  at  Whitby. 

Mr.  Allan  Nathanael  Courtice 
Pound,  B.A.  '11  (V,).  is  preaching 
in  connection  with  the  Methodist 
Church  in  British  Columbia. 

Miss  Ruby  Catherine  Hewitt, 
B.A.  '11  (V.),  of  Edmonton,  has 
charge  of  a  school  at  Wetaskiwin, 
Sask. 

Mr.  Samuel  Ralph  Laycock,  B.A. 
'11  (V.),  is  teaching  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ancient  History  and  Clas- 
sics at  Alberta  College,  Edmonton. 

Mr.  Edwin  John  Pratt,  B.A.  '11 
(V.),  of  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  is  class 
assistant  in  Psychology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Frank  Clarke  Asbury,  B.A. 
'11  (V.),  of  Toronto,  has  been  ap- 
pointed lecture  assistant  in  Physics 
in  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Roy  Balmer  Liddy,  B.A.  '11 
(V.),  received  a  fellowship  in  Psy- 
chology from  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Carleton  Wellesley  Stanley, 
B.A.  '11  (V.),  is  pursuing  post- 
graduate work  at  Oxford  University, 
Eng. 

Miss  Winifred  Harvey,  B.A.  '11 
(T.),  received  an  appointment  this 
year  on  the  staff  of  the  University 
of  Toronto  as  tutorial  instructress 
in  History. 

Miss  Alice  Isabel  Notman  Balli 
B.A.  '11  (U.),  was  appointed  lec- 
turer in  mathematics  on  the  staff  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  having  ob- 
tained a  fellowship  in  Mathematics . 

Marriages. 

ALLAN— KENT— On  Nov.  15,  1911, 
in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Alban  the 
Martyr,  the  Rev.  Robert  Walter 
Wallbridge  Allen,  B.A.  '05  (T.), 
M.A.,  of  Port  Perry,  to  Agnes 
Lawrence  Kent  of  West  Kirby, 
Eng. 


BRIGHT — THOMSON — On  Oct.  30, 
1911,  at  Bigwood,  Robert  Janes 
Rose  Bright,  M.B.  '09,  of  Wiar- 
ton,  to  Bessie  McCloy  Thomson 
of  Bigwood. 

CAMPBELL — HOYLE — On  Oct.  18, 
1911,  at  All  Saints'  Church,  Can- 
nington,  Angus  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, M.B.  '06,  to  Mabelle  Flor- 
ence May  Hoyle,  daughter  of  W. 
H.  Hoyle,  M.P.P.,  of  "Westward 
Ho,"  Cannington. 

CHRISTIE — DRACASS — On  Oct.  17, 
1911,  at  Streetsville,  Peter  Alex- 
ander Christie,  Phm.B.  '07,  of 
Toronto,  to  Jessie  M.  Dracass  of 
Streetsville. 

COLCLOUGH — ARMSTRONG--On  Nov. 

1,  1911,  in  St.  Paul's  Anglican 
Church,  Toronto,  the  Rev.  John 
Harvey  Colclough,  B.A.  '10  (U.), 
incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Loyd- 
town,  to  Adelaide  May  Arm- 
strong of  Toronto. 

DAVEY — LOUTIT  —  On  June  28, 
1911,  at  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Robert 
Nelson  Davy,  B.A.  '05  (T.), 
M.A.,  to  Runa  Loutit,  both  of 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

EEDY— WILSON— On  Oct.  31,  1911, 
at  Gesto,  Lome  Alden  Eedy, 
B.A.  '04  (U.),  of  St.  Mary's,  to 
Margaret  Grace  Evelyn  Wilson, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Jasper 
Wilson,  B.A.  '81  (V.),  M.A. 

GIBSON — RANKIN — On  Oct.  9,  1911 
at  St.  Mark's  Church,  Port  Hope, 
the  Rev.  John  Elias  Gibson,  B.A. 
'06  (U.),  M.A.,  of  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension,  Toronto,  to  La- 
venia  Gibson  of  Port  Hope. 

GRAINGER — MOORE — In  October, 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  John  Wright 
Grainger,  D.D.S.  '08,  formerly  of 
Thessalon,  to  Helen  Ritchie 
Moore,  both  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

GRAY — KNIGHT — In  October,  1911, 
at  Stratford,  Samuel  Burner  Gray 
D.D.S.  '99,  to  Georgina  M. 
Knight,  both  of  Stratford. 

HAMILTON —  REID  —  In  October, 
1911,  at  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Charles 
Thomas  Hamilton,  S.P.S.  '07,  of 
Cochrane,  to  Ada  Winnifred  Reid 
of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  formerly  of 
Peterborough. 
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JENKINS — REID — On  June  16,  1911, 
at  Clinton,  Edward  John  Jenkins, 
B.A.  '07  (V.),  of  Central  Y.M.C.A 
Toronto,  to  Elizabeth  Reid  of 
Clinton. 

LEECE — ISAAC — In  June,  1911,  at 
St.  Catharines,  the  Rev.  John 
Albert  Leece,  B.A.  '08  (V.),  of 
Princeville,  to  Miss  V.  A.  Isaac 
of  St.  Catharines. 

LEPAN— EDGE— On  Nov.  8,  1911, 
at  24  Sidney  St.,  Toronto,  Arthur 
D'Orr  LePan,  S.P.S.  '07,  assistant 
superintendent  of  grounds  and 
buildings.  University  of  Toronto, 
to  Dorothy  Edge,  formerly  of 
Owen  Sound. 

MCDONALD — HEALY — In  October, 
1911,  at  Strathroy,  Robert  George 
Ross  McDonald,  M.B.  '98,  of 
Sarnia,  to  Elizabeth  May  Healey 
of  "The  Pines,"  Strathroy. 

MclNNis — ARNOLDI — On  Oct.  30, 
1911,  at  37  Maitland  St.,  Toronto, 
John  Archibald  Mclnnis,  M.B. 
'09,  of  Porcupine,  to  Minnie 
Beatrice  Campbell  Arnoldi  of 
Toronto. 

SPENCE — McKELLAR — Recently,  in 
St.  Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church 
Fort  William,  Cecil  Elwood  Spen- 
ce,  M.B.  '05,  to  Erne  May  Deacon 
McKellar,  both  of  Fort  William. 

STORR — HAISLEY — On  Sept.  6,1911, 
at  247  Simcoe  St.,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  William  Watson  Storr, 
Phm.B.  '05,  of  Winnipeg,  form- 
erly of  Qttawa,  to  Ida  May 
Haisley  of  Winnipeg. 

WOODHALL — TOUCHBURN —  Recen- 
tly, at  Cavan,  Frank  Woodhall, 
M.B.  '06,  of  Binbrook,  to  Elva 
Eloise  Touchburn  of  "  Pinehurst," 
Cavan. 

WRIGHT — PHILLIPS — On  Nov.  1, 
1911,  at  63  Queen's  Park,  Tor- 
onto, Walter  Walker  Wright, 
M.B.  '04,  to  Charlotte  Louise 
Phillips,  both  of  Toronto. 

Deaths. 

ALWAY — On  Nov.  15,  1911,  at  his 
late  residence,  Grimsby,  James 
William  Alway,  M.D.  '63. 


FALCONER— On  July  23,  1911,  at 
Elmsdale,  N.S.,  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Falconer,  D.D.,  late  of 
Prince  St.  Church,  Pictou,  N.S., 
and  ex-Convener  of  the  Foreign 
Mission  Committee,  E.D.,  father 
of  President  Falconer,  C.M.G., 
M.A.,  LL.D.,  D.Litt.,  of  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

FERGUSON— On  October  20,  1911, 
at  his  home,  4610  Grand  Boule- 
vard, Chicago,  111.,  Alexander 
Hugh  Ferguson,  M.B.  '81,  M.D., 
C.M.,  sometime  Professor  at  the 
Chicago  Post-Graduate  Medical 
School  and  Hospital,  and  after- 
wards of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  the  University  of 
Illinois;  surgeon-in-chief  at  the 
Chicago  and  at  the  Cook  County 
Hospital  for  the  Insane;  and  in 
1910  President  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society. 

GREGORY— On  Oct.  22,  1911,  at 
Grace  Hospital,  Toronto,  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Ronald  Gregory, 
Principal  of  Westminster  Ladies' 
College  of  Toronto,  sometime 
Presbyterian  minister  near  Hamil- 
ton. 

HARRISON — On  Aug.  19,  1911,  at 
Thorndale,  Catharine  Maria  Har- 
rison, B.A  '00  (U.),  M.A. 

McALPiNE— On  April  30,  1911,  at 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  Dugald  Leitch 
McAlpine,  M.B.  '63. 

PIRT— On  Oct.  31,  1911,  at  Carman, 
Man.,  William  Martin  Pirt.M.D,. 
C.M.,  '97, killed  in  an  accident  to 
his  automobile. 

Ross— On  Nov.  17,  1911,  at  Rich- 
mond Hill,  James  Frederick 
William  Ross,  M.B.  '78,  M.D., 
C.M.,L.R.C.P.,of  481  Sherbourne 
St.,  Toronto,  professor  of  gynae- 
cology at  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto, and  head  of  that  depart- 
ment at  the  General  Hospital, 
and  first  president  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Medicine. 

SINCLAIR— On  Oct.  18,  1911,  at 
8  Palmerston  Square,  Toronto, 
Gordon  McGregor  Sinclair,  B.A. 
'09  (U.). 
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EDITORIAL 

COL.  SIR  JOHN  MORISON  GIBSON,  K.C.M.G. 

THE  New  Year's  honour  conferred  on  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Ontario  is  a  fitting  and 
deserved  distinction  to  one  who  has  zealously 
and  acceptably  served  the  people  of  this  Province  ,m 
various  public  capacities  for  nearly  two  generations. 
His  service  in  one  respect  is  to  be  remembered  specially 
by  the  readers  of  the  MONTHLY.  He  has  been  a  loyal 
and  enthusiastic  alumnus  of  the  University  all  through 
the  years  of  its  struggle  with  adversity,  and  now  when 
a  more  prosperous  day  has  come  to  his  Alma  Mater  he 
plays  his  part,  earnestly  and  faithfully,  as  President  of 
the  Alumni  Association.  The  MONTHLY  extends  its  con- 
gratulations to  him  and  it  wishes  that  he  may  for  many 
a  year  bear  the  honour  of  the  Knight  Commandership. 

THE  HON.  W.  T.  WHITE 

The  MONTHLY  extends  its  felicitations  to  the  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Governors  who  has  become  the  Min- 
ister of  Finance  of  the  Dominion.  The  post  which  he 
fills  ranks,  in  both  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Cab- 
inet, next  to  that  of  the  Premiership,  and,  involving,  as 
it  does,  very  great  responsibility,  demands  on  the  part 
of  the  occupant  not  only  ability  in  a  marked  degree,  but  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  questions  of  national  finance. 
Mr.  White  has  given  evidence  that  he  possesses  both 
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qualifications.  His  first  speech  in  the  House  shows  that 
he  has  debating  power;  and  this,  combined  with  an  un- 
failing courtesy  to  opponents,  ought  to  make  his  career 
at  Ottawa  a  pleasant  though  an  onerous  one.  He  is 
known  as  a  man  of  strict  personal  probity.  This 
qualification  of  character  is,  in  the  long  run,  one  on 
which  a  House,  as  well  as  the  people  it  represents,  de- 
pends. The  reputation  for  strict  personal  honesty  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  in  this  country,  a  great  political  asset. 
He  who  is  so  credited  may  err  sometimes  in  judgment, 
but  experience  in  other  cases  has  indicated  that  such 
mistakes,  unless  they  are  serious,  are  readily  excused. 
After  all,  this  attitude  is  but  a  slight  variant  of  that  ex- 
pressed by  John  Bright:  "We  believe  in  no  man's  in- 
fallibility; but  it  is  restful  to  be  assured  of  one  man's 
integrity." 

OXFORD  AND  PROGRESS 

Oxford  has  once  again  defeated  the  proposal  to 
abolish  Greek  as  a  compulsory  requirement  at  Re- 
sponsions  for  students  who  are  going  to  enter  the  Honour 
Schools  of  Mathematics  and  Science.  The  vote  in 
Convocation  was  595  to  360  against  the  proposal,  and 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  majority  consisted 
of  non-resident  Masters  of  Arts,  chiefly  clergymen.  In 
Congregation,  which  consists  of  all  the  resident  masters 
and  teachers,  and  which  discussed  the  matter  at  a 
session  held  a  couple  of  months  earlier,  the  vote  was 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posal. Both  in  Congregation  and  in  Convocation  the 
proposal  had  the  hearty  endorsation  of  the  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Greek,  Dr.  Gilbert  Murray,  who  pointed  out 
that  the  amount  of  Greek  required  for  Responsions 
is  of  absurdly  little  value  and  that  Oxford  would  lose 
absolutely  nothing  by  abolishing  the  Greek  require- 
ment for  such  students  as  do  not  intend  to  proceed  to 
the  degree  of  B.A.,  either  as  Passmen,  or  through  the 
Litterae  Humaniores  Schools. 
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Amongst  the  majority  against  the  proposal  were  a 
number  of  sincere  and  thoughtful  University  men  who 
believed  that  the  proper  solution  of  the  Greek  problem 
had  not  yet  been  offered,  and  that,  until  all  schemes  for 
dealing  with  the  question  had  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, it  was  inadvisable  to  adopt  a  proposal  such  as 
that  voted  on,  which  may  make  the  situation  still  more 
complicated.  Opponents  of  this  type  constituted  the 
majority  of  those  who  voted  against  the  proposal  in 
Congregation.  The  remainder  of  the  majority  against 
the  proposal  in  Convocation  were  of  a  class  who  would 
vote  against  any  change,  however  necessary  it  may  be  in 
the  interest  of  the  University.  Such  men  are  wholly 
reactionary,  and  the  power  which  the  ancient  usage  of 
the  University  confers  on  them  has  been  used  on  this 
occasion  as  in  the  past  to  block  the  road  of  progress. 

Of  those  who  voted  for  the  proposal  not  a  few  were 
determined  in  their  attitude  by  the  conviction  that  if 
reform  did  not  proceed  from  within,  it  would  come  in  a 
drastic  way  from  without,  through  a  Royal  Commission. 
The  old  order  is  passing  away  in  England,  and  the  clear- 
visioned  amongst  University  men  see  that  the  day  of 
privilege  in  the  ancient  Universities  is  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  control  of  the  endowments  that  they  now  have  can 
only  be  retained  by  the  various  colleges  if  wisdom  is 
shown  at  the  urgent  moment. 

The  retention  of  Greek  as  a  compulsory  require- 
ment for  all  those  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  study  at  Oxford  is  already  regarded  as  a 
test  making  for  class  distinction,  and  involving  but  one 
result  ultimately.  The  retention  of  Greek  is  in  itself 
a  small  issue,  but  the  question  is  like  the  wisp  of  snow 
that  proceeds  down  the  mountain  side  to  become  the 
destructive  avalanche.  This  is  what  the  majority  of 
the  Masters  and  Teachers  resident  at  Oxford  fear,  but 
their  foresight  may  now  be  of  little  avail.  This  fear 
would  appear  to  be  shared  by  Lord  Curzon,  the  Chan- 
cellor, if  we  rightly  interpret  the  drift  of  some  of  his 
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speeches  delivered  at  Oxford  during  the  last  three  years. 
The  non-residential  voters  in  Convocation  have 
been  animated  with  the  desire  to  preserve  Oxford  as 
they  knew  it  thirty  and  forty  years  ago;  and  for  them,  as 
for  those  who  worship  it  from  afar,  the  lesson  is  difficult 
to  learn.  The  Oxford  that  shapes  itself  in  their  dreams 
is  "the  haunt  of  ancient  peace,"  the  Oxford  " whisper- 
ing from  her  towers  the  last  enchantments  of  the  Middle 
Ages."  Sentiment  may  do  much  to  stem  the  tide  of 
change,  but  in  this  case  it  may  be  futile.  The  delay  in- 
volved in  accepting  conditions  imposed  by  modern 
thought  may  result  in  sweeping  away  not  only  Greek 
but  Latin,  and  the  nation,  through  Parliament,  may  in- 
sist, as  in  the  case  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  on  direct 
control  by  permanent  commission.  It  is  useless  to 
lament  the  prospect.  One  thing  is  certain:  the  Her- 
akleitan  flux  is  deaf  to  prayer  or  imprecation. 

BRAVO  !  McGILL 

The  success  of  the  effort  made  to  increase  the  en- 
dowment of  McGill  University  has  far  exceeded  the 
result  hoped  for.  The  campaign  lasted  only  a  few 
days,  and  instead  of  one  million  being  promised,  one 
and  a  half  million  dollars  were  subscribed.  This  will 
enable  the  authorities  of  McGill  to  undertake  schemes  of 
expansion  which  they  had  long  contemplated,  but  were 
unable  to  carry  out  for  lack  of  the  necessary  funds. 
The  MONTHLY  extends  its  heartiest  congratulations  to 
the  authorities  and  friends  of  that  University.  McGill 
has  in  its  day  nobly  tried  to  serve  the  cause  of  education 
in  this  country,  and  the  response  to  the  appeal  for  funds, 
generous  as  it  has  been,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  reward 
for  that  service.  All  the  graduates  and  friends  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  rejoice  with  McGill  at  the  good 
fortune  that  has  befallen  her,  and  hope  that  for  her  a 
career  of  still  greater  service  to  higher  education  in  this 
country  has  now  begun.  Toronto  and  McGill  are 
rivals;  but  they  are  comrades  on  the  intellectual  high- 
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road,  travelling  towards  the  same  goal;  and,  therefore, 
the  rivalry  ought  to  promote,  as  we  believe  it  does,  the 
most  generous  camaraderie  between  the  two  Universi- 
ties. May  that  spirit  long  flourish  and  help  to  expand 
and  elevate  the  ideals  of  both  for  the  best  national 
service ! 

A  VANISHED  IDEAL 

In  various  parts  of  the  country-side  in  the  Province, 
two,  three,  and  four  generations  ago,  there  prevailed  a 
standard  of  things,  an  ideal  which  meant  very  much  in 
fashioning  the  life  and  character  of  those  who  came  under 
its  influence.  That  ideal  was  scholarship. 

The  representative  of  it  was  sometimes  a  school- 
master, a  dominie  of  the  old  Scottish  type,  who  had 
brought  with  him  from  his  old  home  the  standards  that 
made  the  Scotch  parish  school  a  force  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  national  character.  As  the  centre  of  light 
for  a  few  years,  in  a  school  section,  in  pioneer  days,  he 
kept  the  thoughts  of  the  settlers  from  being  wholly 
engrossed  in  the  hard  struggle  with  primitive  nature; 
and  his  presence  alone  was  a  stimulus  to  heed,  even  in 
those  days  of  hard  toil,  the  call  to  the  things  of  the  mind, 
if  the  little  forest  settlement  were  to  be  permanently 
won  to  civilization. 

More  often,  however,  the  representative  of  the  ideal 
was  a  clergyman,  a  minister  of  the  "  Free  "or  of  the  "  Old 
Kirk,"  who  had  undergone  a  college  training,  and  who, 
in  consequence,  possessed  a  considerable  lore  concern- 
ing things  outside  and  beyond  the  ordinary  round  of 
life,  and  particularly  concerning  history  and  theology — a 
lore  displayed  on  occasions,  in  sermons  usually,  and  to 
audiences  which  appreciated  it.  Not  rarely  the  min- 
ister was  a  mediocre  or  ineffective  preacher,  and  some- 
times he  was  what,  in  Lowland  Scotch,  would  be  called 
a  "  fushionless"  person;  but  if  he  was  generally  considered 
to  be  a  good  scholar,  all  the  defects  in  his  performances 
in  the  pulpit  were  forgotten,  and  even  his  improvidence 
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and  lack  of  business  capacity  were  as  nothing  in  the 
balance  against  his  reputation  for  scholarship.  This 
qualification  was  spoken  of  with  a  veneration  that  can 
find  no  parallel  to-day. 

This  did  not  sum  up  the  whole  point  of  view  of  the 
cult  of  scholarship.  They  who  professed  it  were  them- 
selves of  the  unworldly  kind.  To  them  the  struggle 
for  wealth  was  unknown,  and  their  life  was  of  Spartan 
simplicity.  They  were,  as  a  rule,  indifferently  suc- 
cessful farmers  or  small  tradesmen.  Envy  or  admir- 
ation of  the  wealthy  they  were  never  heard  to  express, 
and  their  regard  for  the  "Scholar"  was  accordingly 
unalloyed  with  any  consuming  desire  for  the  more  ma- 
terial things  of  this  life. 

Brought  up  in  that  environment  and  atmosphere,  not 
a  few  of  the  younger  generation  unconsciously  acquired 
the  same  mental  attitude.  It  was  not  then,  as  it  is, 
unfortunately,  the  case  now,  the  fashion  to  go  to  College, 
but  the  impulse  of  the  ideal  dominated,  and  young  men 
fired  with  the  ambition  to  be  scholars  constituted  the 
great  majority  of  th,e  students  of  the  Colleges  of  our 
earlier  provincial  days.  They  passed  out  as  teachers, 
lawyers,  doctors  and  ministers,  imbued  with  the  same 
ideal  undimmed  and  untarnished,  to  diffuse  it,  as  their 
fathers  had  done,  in  their  new  homes. 

As  -the  years  passed,  a  change  gradually  came  over 
the  whole  situation  in  the  country-side.  It  was  a 
change  in  the  people  themselves.  The  earlier  gener- 
ation had  gone,  and  the  next,  placed  one  remove,  as 
it  were,  from  the  source  of  the  cult  of  scholarship,  the 
old  Scotch  or  Ulster  home,  began  to  pay  some  heed  to 
less  intangible  things  than  those  of  the  mind.  In  the 
third  generation  this  attitude  became  more  marked,  and 
to-day  we  see  the  result.  The  old  ideal  which  struggled 
for  a  place,  and  won  it  for  a  time,  has  finally  lost,  and 
the  standard  of  the  country-side,  as  of  the  town  and  city, 
is  now  not  scholarship,  but  a  material  one  in  the  guise 
of  dollars  or  acres.  The  price  of  pork,  of  sheep,  of  beans, 
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or  of  industrial  stocks,  is  of  vastly  weightier  import 
than  what  Josephus,  Chrysostom,  the  Church  Fathers, 
or  such  moderns  as  Rawlinson  or  Layard,  said  or  thought. 

The  change  was  inevitable.  The  allurements  of  the 
material  life  cannot  be  long  resisted  except  under  the 
stimulus  of  some  strong  idea  that  dominates  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  a  people;  and  the  old  ideal,  strong  as  it 
was  for  the  pioneer  generations  in  this  Province,  could 
not  stay  the  flux  of  change.  Regret  that  it  should  have 
been  so,  should,  however,  be  tempered  with  thankfulness 
that  the  beginnings  of  things  in  this  Province  were  in- 
fluenced, ever  so  slightly,  by  an  ideal  the  attainment  of 
which  brought  not  worldly  possessions  but  merely  it- 
self. It  kept  life  in  the  forest  wilderness  from  being 
sordid,  as  it  is  too  often  to-day  in  the  outlying  settle- 
ments of  this  Province.  In  a  minor  way,  it  did  for  On- 
tario what  the  old  religion  of  Numa  did  for  the  Roman 
state,  in  its  early  days,  or  what  the  Covenanting  and 
Puritan  spirit  did  for  Scotland  and  England.  It  favour- 
ed simplicity  and  frugality  of  life;  and  it  imported  a 
high  seriousness  into  their  outlook,  which  the  people  of 
this  Province  have  not  wholly  retained,  but  have  not 
wholly  lost.  And  they  who  followed  the  gleam,  or 
worshipped  it  from  afar,  now  sleep  in  obscure  church* 
yards,  and  the  little  turfy  hillock  that  covers  each 
promises  in  time  to  be,  in  the  pressure  of  the  forces 
that  arise  from  our  lower  aims  of  life,  all  that  will  re- 
main to  commemorate  them  and  their  ideal. 

Sleep,  did  we  say?  Nay,  they  may  now  be  joyfully 
toiling  in  "the  vast  labour-house  of  being"  for  a  pur- 
pose that  far  transcends  the  best,  the  highest  ideal  of 
mortal  life. ! 

•RAH— 'RAH— ISM 

In  the  programme  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  which  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws, 
there  were  two  items  which  were  unusual,  or,  to  put  it 
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frankly,  unacademic.  These  were  the  musical  piece 
given  at  the  commencement  of  the  ceremony,  and  the 
students'  "yell"  at  the  close.  It  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  either  contributed  to  the  impressiveness  of  pro- 
ceedings which  should  always  be  marked  by  quiet  dignity 
and  simple  formality. 

Perhaps,  however,  both  features  of  the  ceremony 
may  be  justified.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  music 
was  introduced  to  exorcise  the  spirit  that  prompts  the 
"yell."  Music  hath  charms,  and  where  or  when  could 
these  be  employed  to  greater  advantage?  Then  again, 
His  Royal  Highness  may  have  privately  expressed  a 
desire  to  hear  the  college  "yell."  He  may  have  heard 
that  President  Taft,  in  an  address  recently  delivered  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  had  the  temerity  to  de- 
nounce college  "yells"  as  senseless  and  barbaric,  and 
this  may  have  whetted  His  Royal  Highness'  curiosity 
to  hear  a  sample  of  the  "yell"  that  evoked  the  denun- 
ciation. He  is  now  in  a  position  to  compare  views  on 
college  cries  with  President  Taft,  should  they  ever  chance 
to  meet. 

It  is  also  said  that  Their  Royal  Highnesses  were 
exceedingly  interested  in  this  part  of  the  ceremony. 
One  cannot  doubt  it.  It  was  quite  out  of  the  line  of 
their  usual  experiences.  One  may,  however,  draw  but  a 
dubious  satisfaction  from  this;  for  they  might  have  been 
quite  as  much  interested  at  hearing  some  other  equally 
preposterous  performances  that  have  become  conven- 
tional in  crude  communities.  The  question  we  should 
ask  ourselves  is,  Does  indulgence  in  the  barbaric  stu- 
dent "yawp"  help  the  public,  "  the  great  unenlightened," 
to  believe  that  a  college  education  is  a  refining,  an  ele- 
vating process  in  human  character? 

The  custom  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago  into 
Toronto  from  American  colleges  in  which,  however, 
hostility  to  it  is  being  developed.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  has  recently  published  and  satirised  a 
number  of  these  cries,  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
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the  most  biting  satire  will  have  much  effect  on  the  mind 
which  delights  in  shouting  such  barbaric  jargon  as: — 

"Hoya!  Hoya!  Haxa!  Hoya!  Georgetown  Hoya! 

Horah  Doray  Hai  I  Hickey,  Hickey,  Kai  Kai  Moky, 

Moky,  Moky,  Hai  I,  Toe  Me." 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  more  thoughtful 
element  amongst  the  students  in  our  University  is  be- 
ginning to  revolt  against  the  senselessness  and  stupidity 
of  these  cries.  Varsity,  the  students'  organ,  has  re- 
cently published  a  number  of  letters  from  students  de- 
nouncing the  idiotic '"rah-'rah-ism"  that  has  been  in- 
dulged in  by  the  younger  members  of  the  classes  in 
recent  years.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  hostility  to  this 
feature  of  student  life  in  our  University  will  grow,  and 
that  the  sane  and  sensible  members  of  the  student 
body — and  they  constitute  the  great  majority — will 
ultimately  succeed  in  suppressing  a  senseless  and  bar- 
baric custom. 

THE  CORRECT  NAME  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

It  is  now  nearly  ten  years  since  Sir  William  Meredith 
proposed  that  the  name  of  the  Provincial  University 
should  be  altered  to  the  "University  of  Ontario."  The 
reason  advanced  for  the  proposal  was  that  the  present 
name,  the  "University  of  Toronto,"  tended  to  foster 
the  idea  that  the  University  is  a  local  institution,  and 
that  calling  it  the  "University  of  Ontario"  would  lead 
the  people  of  the  Province  to  regard  it  as  belonging  to 
the  whole  Province,  and  consequently  to  look  upon  its 
interests  as  their  own.  The  proposal  evoked  a  storm  of 
protest  from  graduates,  the  majority  of  whom  took  the 
ground  that  under  no  circumstances  should  the  name  be 
altered  in  the  slightest  respect,  an  attitude  that  was  de- 
termined by  a  laudable  desire  not  to  make  a  change  that 
involved  a  break  in  associations  in  which  there  is  already 
developed  a  great  deal  of  pride  amongst  the  graduates. 
Owing  to  the  opposition  from  these,  the  question  of 
changing  the  name  has  been  indefinitely  postponed,  but 
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the  University  Act  of  1906  provides  that,  after  a  statute 
of  the  Senate  to  that  effect  and  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Governors,  the  change  may  be  effected,  on  procla- 
mation by  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

We  refer  to  the  matter  now  because  there  is  preva- 
lent amongst  the  graduates  and  the  public  a  custom, 
due,  very  largely,  to  a  slovenly  habit  of  speech,  of  call- 
ing the  Provincial  institution  "Toronto  University." 
The  use  of  this  expression  is  daily  becoming  more  com- 
mon, and  the  result  may  eventually  be  very  much  more 
objectionable  than  that  involved  in  the  Chancellor's 
proposal.  This  custom,  followed  by  men  who  are  sup- 
posed to  benefit  by  their  University  training,  is  in- 
defensible. The  proper  and  only  name  is  the  "Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,"  and  to  convert  this  into  "Toronto 
University"  is  an  offence,  not  only  against  accuracy, 
but  also  against  good  taste.  It  is  still  more  objection- 
able when  the  slipshod  habit  leads,  in  the  speech  of 
graduates,  to  such  prevalent  expressions  as  "T'ronto 
University,"  "T'ront'  University,"  "T'ron'  University," 
and  "T'rono'  University,"  which  are  taken  by  culti- 
vated English  and  Americans  as  evidence  of  our  lack  of 
education. 

Those  who  protested  against  the  change  of  "Uni- 
versity of  Toronto"  to  "University  of  Ontario"  should 
also  as  vigorously  oppose  the  tendency  to  vulgarize  the 
name  of  the  University,  and  cheapen  its  prestige  amongst 
educated  people. 

POLITICAL  SANITY 

The  problems  which  Canada  as  a  nation  has  to  solve 
within  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  are  in  themselves 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  tax  severely  the  capacity  for  states- 
manship of  its  public  men.  They  are  rendered  much 
more  difficult  by  the  promotion  of  sectional  and  racial 
issues;  but  these,  it  may  be  held,  are,  in  the  end,  not 
wholly  evil,  for  the  process  of  attrition  begins  to  oper- 
ate between  the  sections  whose  ideals  are  in  this  way 
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assimilated  to  a  much  more  liberal,  as  well  as  more 
national  standard.  That  this  educating  process  is 
going  on  apace  may  be  seen  on  examination  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  questions  that  were  under  discussion  during 
the  recent  Dominion  and  Provincial  elections.  Even 
in  the  tiny  Province  of  Prince  Edward  Island,  the  nar- 
rowness of  whose  politics  made  "the  Island"  synony- 
mous with  pettiness,  the  broader  issues  are  now  domin- 
ant, and  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  recent  election  in 
that  Province,  the  electors  responded  to  the  appeal  of 
Professor  Macphail,  and  his  brother,  Dr.  Andrew  Mac- 
phail,  to  look  at  public  questions  from  a  wider  point  of 
view,  makes  one  hopeful  that  we  shall  soon  see  the  de- 
cadence of  narrow  localism  in  every  part  of  the  Dominion. 

It  is  only  when  religious  issues  are  introduced  that 
one  despairs.  The  intense  passions  that  these  evoke 
in  a  certain  proportion  of  the  population  do  not  at  all 
conduce  to  a  sane  decision  at  the  polls,  and  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  excited,  they  obscure  the  real  issues 
of  the  day.  Of  this  we  have  had  a  recent  illustration. 
To  have  thrust  into  the  national  arena  a  question  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  adopted  three  and  a  half  centuries 
ago,  and  to  have  arrayed  against  it  forces  which  had 
their  origin  in  religious  conditions  obtaining  in  England 
and  Ireland  over  two  centuries  ago,  are  the  clearest 
possible  indication  that  the  emotional  side  of  our  char- 
acter will  not  permit  us  to  attain  to  complete  seculari- 
sation of  our  politics. 

Progress,  however,  we  are  making.  There  is  an 
increasing  independence  of  spirit  in  those  classes  whose 
passions  would  have  been  stirred  to  their  lowest  depths  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  introduction  of  questions  affecting 
religious  or  clerical  interests.  Evidence  of  this  change 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  ultra-Orange  Toronto  sends 
one  Roman  Catholic  representative  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  another  to  the  Provincial  Legislature. 
Further,  the  position  assumed  by  Bishop  Fallen  on  the 
Bilingual-School  question  is  an  indication  that  the 
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Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  viewing  public  questions 
from  a  broader  standpoint  than  the  traditional  one. 

Not  less  satisfactory,  also,  has  been  the  attitude  of 
the  Presbyterians  of  the  whole  Dominion  in  relation  to 
representation  in  the  Ottawa  Cabinet.  Immediately 
after  the  Conservative  Ministry  was  constituted,  at- 
tention was  called  to  the  fact  that  it  did  not  include  a 
single  Presbyterian,  while  all  the  other  denominations 
were  fully  represented.  Presbyterians  are  numerous 
and  influential  throughout  the  Dominion,  and  had  they 
felt  that  they  were  slighted,  the  irritation  engendered 
would  no  doubt  have  given  rise  to  disturbing  cross  cur- 
rents in  politics.  The  manner  in  which  this  exclusion 
was  noted  in  certain  newspapers  was  practically  an  in- 
vitation to  protest,  yet  there  has  not  been  a  single  dec- 
laration in  the  press  or  from  the  pulpit  to  indicate  that 
Presbyterians,  as  such,  are  aware  that  they  have  been 
affected  in  the  slightest  degree.  When  a  very  con- 
siderable section  of  the  Canadian  people  calmly  dis- 
regard such  a  situation,  it  is  very  welcome  evidence  of 
its  possession  of  a  high  degree  of  political  sanity,  which 
every  one  earnestly  desires  to  see  more  generally  diffused. 

THE  MATRICULATION  STATISTICS  ONCE  MORE 

The  letter  from  the  Superintendent  of  Education 
published  in  this  issue  of  the  MONTHLY,  dealing  with 
the  matriculation  statistics,  to  which  we  drew  attention 
in  the  November  issue  of  the  MONTHLY,  gives  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  the  great  increase  of  the  candi- 
dates for  Junior  Matriculation  who  passed  the  exam- 
ination in  July  1911  as  compared  with  those  who  were 
successful  in  the  same  examination  for  1910.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  a  number  of  factors  contributed  to  that  result, 
but  the  important  point  to  which  Dr.  Seath  draws  special 
attention  is  that  the  standard  for  1910,  requiring  only 
40  per  cent,  of  the  marks  on  each  paper,  though  nominally 
lower  than  that  of  1911,  which  demanded  in  addition 
50  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  marks,  was,  nevertheless, 
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in  its  effect  quite  as  high  as  that  of  1911.  He  points  out 
that  of  the  907  who  passed  in  1910  all  but  14  made  50 
per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  marks  and  even  of  these  14  all, 
or  nearly  all,  would  have  been  passed  in  1911,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  scale  of  allowances  usual  at  the  matri- 
culation examination.  The  excess  in  1911 — 262 — over 
the  number  for  1910  also  included  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  candidates  who  were  not  listed  as  matriculates  in 
1910  or  in  earlier  years. 

Of  the  effect  of  the  application  of  this  year's  stan- 
dard— 40  per  cent,  on  each  paper  and  60  per  cent,  of 
the  aggregate  marks — some  indication  is  given  by  Dr. 
Seath,  derived  from  an  investigation  of  what  would  have 
been  the  result  had  this  standard  been  applied  in  1911. 
Instead  of  1169  successful  candidates  there  would  have 
been  only  688,  that  is,  59  per  cent.  Should  such  a  re- 
duction obtain  in  the  next  examination,  the  Freshmen 
classes  in  the  Universities  will  be  greatly  diminished  in 
numbers.  It  may,  however,  happen  that,  as  the  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  have  been  preparing 
for  the  higher  standard  during  the  last  three  years, 
quite  as  many  candidates  will  be  successful  in  1912  as 
in  1911,  and,  in  consequence,  there  may  be  as  many 
seeking  admission  to  the  Universities  in  1912  as  in  1911. 
If,  however,  this  standard  is  rigidly  enforced  the  Uni- 
versities will  be  benefitted  very  greatly  by  the  higher 
degree  of  proficiency  of  their  entrance  classes.  The  only 
question  which  arises  is:  will  the  more  rigid  standard  be 
conscientiously  applied?  Dr.  Seath  appears  to  have  a 
suspicion  of  a  doubt  for  he  expresses  the  hope  that  in  the 
application  of  the  new  standard  the  Universities  will 
"play  the  game." 

The  caution  and  reserve,  with  which  Dr.  Seath  refers 
to  the  possibility  of  elevating  still  further  the  standard 
of  entrance  into  the  Universities,  is,  in  itself,  an  indication 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  involved  in  President 
Falconer's  proposal  to  that  effect,  as  viewed  from  the 
practical  side. 
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A  CORRECTION 


In  the  article  on  the  University  income  and  ex- 
penditure published  in  the  December  issue  of  the  MONTH- 
LY there  are  several  inaccuracies  which  we  desire  to 
correct.  In  giving  the  operating  expenditures  for  the 
year  ending  June  30th,  1910,  the  excess  over  that  of  the 
preceding  year  was  placed  at  $86,535,  whereas  it  was 
$72,316.  The  book  value  of  the  completed  Buildings, 
omitting  the  Main  Building,  on  the  same  date  was  $1,- 
896,317,  not  $2,065,000.  Further,  the  operating  ex 
penditures  for  1906-7  totalled  $411,696,  not  $456,937, 
as  stated.  The  difference  in  this  last  case,  namely  $44,- 
701  was  the  surplus  for  that  year,  and  this  amount  was 
added  to  the  endowment  to  replace  the  advance  made 
from  the  latter  in  1904-5  to  complete  the  Physics  Build- 
ing. 


THE  PROPOSED   ELEVATION   OF  THE 
MATRICULATION  STANDARD 


THE  report  of  the  President  of  a  University  ought 
to  be  something  more  than  annals.  True, 
these  are  interesting  as  a  record  of  what  has 
actually  happened  during  the  year,  put  in  a  more  or  less 
pleasing  and  condensed  form.  Even  then,  however, 
it  is  noticeable  that  much  of  that  which  shows  the  spirit 
of  the  University,  being  not  readily  translatable  into 
cold  type  and  charts  of  attendance  and  expenditure,  is 
not  apparen  tin  such  reports,  and  hence  it  is  not  a  true 
picture,  because  it  is  not  a  complete  picture.  The  grad- 
uate is  presumably  the  man  who  reads  the  President's 
report,  and  he  desires  to  know  what  are  the  plans  for 
the  future,  what  is  being  talked  of  as  a  policy  for  the 
development  of  the  University,  what  the  "signs  of 
promise"  are.  And  so  the  report  would  do  well  to  be 
constructive  as  well  as  descriptive,  to  be  speculative 
as  well  as  practical.  With  such  feelings,  I  read  with 
great  interest  that  part  of  the  report  of  our  President 
which  appeared  in  the  December  number  of  this  journal. 
The  situation  which  he  outlines  so  clearly  has  been  known 
to  many  of  the  alumni  who  have  watched  the  phenomenal 
growth  in  the  attendance  at  the  University  with  some 
concern  lest  the  intellectual  resources  of  the  University 
might  not  be  equal  to  the  task  of  furnishing  adequate 
educational  advantages  to  such  an  enlarged  constit- 
uency of  students.  This  situation  has  not  arisen  in  a 
year,  or  even  in  a  decade,  without  warning,  for  I  re- 
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member  when  the  late  Goldwin  Smith  was  advocating 
Federation,  some  twenty  years  ago,  this  possibility 
seemed  very  apparent  to  him.  But  the  last  decade  has 
forced  it  upon  us  in  a  very  real  form,  and  to-day  the 
President  faces  a  condition  which  he  very  clearly  de- 
scribes; and  more  than  that,  for  which  he  offers  what 
he  thinks  may  be  a  remedy.  He  has  courageously  put 
before  the  people  of  the  Province  a  working  plan  by  which 
this  situation  may  be  relieved.  I  say  'the  people  of 
the  Province,'  because  he  realises  that  the  proposal 
is  far-reaching  in  its  effects,  and  to  carry  it  out  success- 
fully would  need  the  co-operation  of  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  educational  work,  or  who  expect  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  educational  facilities  of  the  Province 
after  the  period  known  as  elementary  education. 

It  concerns  the  other  universities  within  our  Province 
and  in  adjoining  Provinces.  True,  this  is  the  provincial 
University,  but  it  would  be  folly  to  think  that  a  radical 
change  such  as  is  indicated  in  this  report  would  not  be 
of  very  definite  interest  to  Queen's,  McMaster,  Western, 
and  even  to  McGill.  But  that  is  another  story,  which 
will  likely  be  told  in  these  columns  by  those  who  are 
interested. 

The  immediate  interest  to  me  is  that  indicated  in 
the  report,  viz.,  the  effect  upon  the  school  system  of 
the  Province.  Granted  that  we  agree  that  much  of 
the  work  now  being  done  in  the  first  year  of  the  Uni- 
versity might  be  as  well  done — perhaps  better — in  the 
secondary  schools,  the  questions  arise,  whether  it  would 
be  a  burden  to  the  schools,  and  whether  such  an  ar- 
rangement might  work  a  hardship  to  some  students  liv- 
ing in  small  places,  where  they  could  not  have  access  to 
these  advantages. 

That  it  could  be  done  in  our  larger  Collegiate  In- 
stitutes without  adding  appreciably  to  the  burden  of 
the  taxpayer  or  of  the  instructors  seems  reasonable  to 
me.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  instructors  it  ought 
to  be  welcomed,  as  it  would  afford  them  an  opportunity 
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of  discovering  aptitudes  in  their  pupils — a  pleasure  too 
often  denied  under  our  system.  There  would  be  more 
interest  and  zest  in  their  work — more  zest  because  of 
more  interest —  and  the  opportunity  to  see  some  results 
would  encourage  them  to  become  something  more  than 
mere  drill-masters.  And  of  all  persons  in  this  world 
teachers  need  encouragement.  Pupils  in  a  higher  grade 
would  furnish  a  little  more  of  the  intellectual  friction, 
the  absence  of  which  makes  teaching  often  a  sorry  trade. 
These,  then,  would  be  Collegiate  Institutes  in  deed  as 
well  as  in  name,  and  the  distinction  would  be  internal 
as  well  as  external. 

But  it  is  not  the  larger  school  only  that  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. We  have  the  smaller  High  School,  which  is 
ambitious  to  teach  all  the  subjects  in  the  curriculum, 
and  to  go  as  far  as  possible  in  the  preparation  of  its 
pupils  for  the  various  examinations  which  seemingly  are 
necessary  that  one  may  proceed  farther  on  the  intel- 
lectual way.  Here  is  a  very  interesting  phase  of  our 
secondary-school  situation  which  is  now  brought  to 
notice  on  account  of  the  report  of  the  President.  If 
that  report  did  nothing  more  than  make  apparent  the 
necessity  for  a  comprehensive  and  searching  report  on 
the  provision  for  Secondary  Education  in  this  Province, 
it  would  amply  justify  its  existence. 

There  are  some  Collegiate  Institutes  which  could 
assume  this  work,  and  would  gladly  do  so.  The  question 
that  suggests  itself  to  me  is  the  geographical  location 
of  such  schools,  and  whether  the  province  is  well  enough 
covered  to  allow  of  reasonable  accessibility  for  students 
who  would  attend.  This  would  not  be  difficult  to  ad- 
just, and  the  development  of  steam  and  electric  railways 
would  contribute  largely  to  the  success  of  a  plan  by 
which  many  of  the  students  could  live  at  home.  But 
even  if  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  students  for 
this  particular  work  had  to  leave  home  to  reside  in  the 
town  or  city  where  the  higher  work  was  to  be  found,  the 
educational  expenses  of  the  individual  would  be  distinct- 
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ly  less  than  would  be  necessary  in  Toronto,  and  the 
seventy-five  per  cent,  would  be  living  at  home.  Every- 
body gains  as  far  as  material  advantages  are  concerned, 
and  I  cannot  see  how  there  can  be  an  appreciable  in- 
tellectual loss. 

The  relationship  between  the  Secondary  Schools 
capable  of  doing  this  work  and  of  the  other  High  Schools 
of  the  county,  district,  or  group  of  districts,  could  be 
worked  out  so  that  there  would  be  as  little  duplication  of 
effort  as  possible,  so  that  they  might  work  together  for 
the  interests  of  the  pupil,  with  a  view  to  his  rapid  ad- 
vancement. In  other  words,  I  believe  that  we  ought 
to  have  High  Schools,  perhaps  doing  2  years'  work, 
certainly  doing  3  years'  work,  4  years'  work,  and  if 
necessary  now,  5  years'  work;  and  have  these  graded, 
and  their  work  adjusted  so  that  the  ambitious  boy  or 
girl  may  be  aided,  no  matter  in  what  community  he 
may  live.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  boy  lived  in  a 
rural  community  which  could  afford  only  a  continuation 
school.  Would  he  not  there  receive  during  his  year  the 
education  which  would  enable  him  to  enter  the  second 
year  of  the  village  or  town  High  School  which  he  decided 
to  attend?  Similarity,  if  the  village  High  School  could 
do  only  two  years'  work  well,  and  he  wished  to  go  for- 
ward, he  would  have  his  opportunity — the  important 
fact  all  through  being  that  each  institution  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  quality  of  its  work,  and  was  not  over- 
ambitious  to  be  considered  greater  than  it  deserved  to 
be.  It  is  a  positive  handicap  to  a  boy  to  have  been  as- 
sociated with  institutions  that  do  slipshod  work.  Let 
us  keep  up  the  standard,  but  enlarge  the  opportunities 
for  individual  development.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
the  curriculum  of  the  first  year  of  a  High  School  were 
English  Literature  3,  English  Composition  1,  Latin  or 
French  5,  Geometry  2,  Algebra  2,  Physical  Geography  4, 
British  History  4 — the  numbers  corresponding  to  fifty- 
minute  periods  a  week.  Suppose  that  the  second  year 
were  but  a  development  of  the  first,  as  far  as  English, 
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Mathematics,  Physical  Geograhpy,  and  a  foreign  lan- 
guage are  concerned,  and  with  Canadian  History  sub- 
stituted for  British.  Here  would  be  a  two  years'  High- 
School  Course  where  the  expense  could  be  put  into 
brains,  and  not  into  apparatus ;  and  after  which  a  boy  or 
girl  would  have  such  a  fair  acquaintance  with  the  more 
essential  phases  of  knowledge  that  he  would  have  judg<- 
ment  in  deciding  what  courses,  technical,  commercial, 
academic,  etc.,  appealed  to  him. 

In  other  words,  I  see  in  this  report  of  the  President  an 
opportunity  for  reorganizing  our  Secondary  Schools  in- 
ternally as  well  as  externally.  He  states  his  practical 
problem,  and  he  recognises  that  the  solution  of  it  will 
involve  the  educational  institutions  below  the  Uni- 
versity. We  have  various  grades  and  types  of  these,  and 
the  problem  seems  to  me  to  be  larger  than  the  mere  se- 
lection of  some  of  these  for  this  work,  because  it  involves 
the  adjustment  of  the  entire  system  of  education  be- 
yond the  elementary  grades. 

Now,  if  the  Ontario  Educational  Association  is  alive 
to  the  situation,  here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  or- 
ganise for  the  Easter  meeting  a  Round  Table  for 
the  discussion  of  this  report.  It  should  also  be  ar- 
ranged that  each  of  the  classes  of  institutions  af- 
fected in  any  way  by  such  a  change  be  represented  by 
some  one  chosen  for  that  purpose.  If  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association  does  not  feel  like  assuming 
the  responsibility,  why  should  not  the  University  call  a 
conference  of  Secondary  Schools  for  this  purpose? 
Indeed,  this  might  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  a 
yearly  conference  which  would  do  much  to  clear  away  the 
misunderstandings  that  too  often  arise  between  Uni- 
versities and  Secondary  schools. 

G.  H.  LOCKB. 
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Sir:  Dealing  in  your  November  issue  with  pass 
matriculation  results,  you  point  out  that  at  the  mid- 
summer examinations  of  1911,  when  the  standard  was 
40  per  cent,  on  each  paper  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  aggre- 
gate, more  candidates  are  reported  as  having  passed 
than  in  1910  when  it  was  only  40  per  cent,  on  each 
paper;  and  in  this  connection  you  express  yourself  as 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  explanations  of  the  increase 
that  have  been  offered  and  as  being  unable  to  supply 
one  yourself.  The  examination  statistics,  which  I  append 
to  this  letter,  enable  me  to  state  what  appear  to  be  the 
main  causes.  Let  me  premise,  however,  that  candi- 
dates for  complete  matriculation  are  divided  into  two 
classes:  those  who  write  on  the  matriculation  papers 
alone  and  those  who  write  on  the  Normal  School  En- 
trance papers  and  on  the  other  papers  needed  to  com- 
plete the  matriculation  examination. 

The  main  causes  I  refer  to  above  are  as  follows: 

Before  1910,  the  Department  of  Education  issued 
only  statements  of  the  marks  obtained  by  each  candi- 
date; it  did  not  issue  matriculation  certificates.  In 
1910  it  issued  matriculation  certificates  to  successful 
candidates  at  the  matriculation  examination,  and  to 
successful  candidates  at  the  Normal  School  Entrance 
examination  who  had  also  passed  on  the  other  papers 
needed  to  complete  the  matriculation  examination. 
Last  mid-summer,  however,  in  addition  to  the  two 
foregoing  classes  of  certificates,  it  issued  matriculation 
certificates  to  candidates  for  the  Normal  School  En- 
trance examination  who  had  failed  at  this  examination 
but  who  had  taken  the  papers  needed  to  complete  the 
matriculation  examination  and  had  obtained  the  per- 
centage prescribed  for  matriculation;  that  is,  40  per 
cent,  on  each  paper  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate. 
Accordingly,  the  apparent  increase  in  the  number  of 
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matriculates  reported  in  1911  is  partly  due  to  the  ad- 
dition of  a  class  that  was  not  taken  into  account  in 
previous  years. 

Another — and  an  important  cause — is  the  fact  that 
a  good  many  Principals  have  been  preparing  for  the 
higher  standard  ever  since  its  first  announcement  a  few 
years  ago,  and  whereas  matriculation  had  usually  been 
taken  at  the  end  of  the  third  year,  it  was,  in  many 
cases,  taken  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  in  1911;  that  is, 
the  matriculates  last  year  were  in  some  respects  better 
prepared  than  in  former  years. 

In  your  December  issue,  I  may  remind  you,  Principal 
Gundry  states  a  contributory  cause.  ' 

Moreover,  the  pass  standard  for  1911  was  practically 
no  higher  than  that  for  1910.  The  actual  facts  in  1910 
were  as  follows: 

Of  the  907  candidates  then  passed  on  the  40  per  cent, 
basis,  all  but  14  obtained  50  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate 
as  well,  and  of  these  14,  all  or  nearly  all  would  have 
been  passed  in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  allowances 
usual  at  the  matriculation  examination.  There  is  also 
good  ground  for  stating  that  what  was  true  of  1910  is 
generally  true. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  probable  effect  of  raising  the 
standard  next  Summer  to  40  per  cent,  on  each  paper 
and  60  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate:  The  appended  statis- 
tics show  as  follows: 

In  1910,  of  the  907  who  passed  the  complete  examin- 
ation, only  453,  or  50  per  cent,  obtained  60  per  cent, 
of  the  aggregate  or  over;  and  in  1911,  of  the  1166  who 
passed  the  complete  examination,  only  688,  or  59  per 
cent.,  obtained  also  60  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  or 
over.  The  low  percentage  in  1911  appears,  I  may  add, 
to  be  due  chiefly  to  the  low  marks  obtained  by  the 
Normal  School  Entrance  candidates  on  the  additional 
matriculation  papers.  The  statistics  show  further  that 
the  "straight"  matriculates  made  higher  marks  than 
in  former  years;  but  to  what  extent  their  answering  was 
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better,  Principal  Gundry's  statement,  already  referred 
to,  leaves  an  open  question. 

To  the  number  of  matriculates  dealt  with  above 
must  be  added  those  who  took  honour  matriculation, 
who  passed  the  complete  examination  in  September, 
and  who  completed  the  partial  examinations  in  July 
and  September.  But,  as  the  statistics  of  the  freshmen's 
year  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  also  appended,  lead 
one  to  believe,  a  large  number  of  matriculates  do  not 
enter  the  Universities;  and,  as  the  40  per  cent,  and  60  per 
cent,  standard  will  in  future  apply  to  all  classes  of  matri- 
culants, it  must  reduce  considerably  the  attendance 
at  the  Universities.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  statistics 
also  show,  the  attendance  will  be  abnormally  increased 
for  a  time  by  those  admitted  on  the  standing  obtained 
on  a  lower  percentage  in  former  years. 

Obviously,  the  foregoing  statement  has  an  import- 
ant bearing  upon  President  Falconer's  proposal  to  sub- 
stitute the  Senior  for  the  Junior  Matriculation  examin- 
ation. The  higher  standard  for  next  Summer  means  a 
four  years'  course.  When,  however,  the  President's 
proposal  is  adopted,  we  shall  have  the  five  years'  course 
which  the  Germans  now  provide  in  their  gymnasia. 
Every  one  who  desires  the  advancement  of  education  in 
this  Province  will  support  President  Falconer  in  his 
efforts  to  promote  it.  Before  many  years  the  schools 
will  respond  to  the  requirements  of  1912;  but,  in  my 
judgment,  it  will  take  some  years — no  one  can  say  how 
many — before  all  the  conditions  will  justify  a  further 
elevation  of  the  standard.  I  do  not  at  present  intend 
to  discuss  the  proposal.  I  may,  however,  point  out  now 
that  there  would  be  formidable  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
its  speedy  adoption :  the  probable  opposition  of  the  other 
Universities  and  the  certain  opposition  of  the  very  large 
number  of  present  matriculation  centres  at  which  the 
schools  would  be  unable  to  take  up  the  full  matricula- 
tion course  without  a  greatly  increased  expenditure. 
These  obstacles  time  and  full  discussion  will,  no  doubt, 
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eventually  remove.  What  Germany  has,  Ontario  also 
should  have.  In  applying  the  new  standard  in  the  mean- 
time, the  Universities,  we  trust,  will  not  "break  the 
word  of  promise  to  our  hope." 

For  the  information  of  your  readers,  I  append  exam- 
ination statistics  which  will  be  found  to  be  illuminative. 

EXAMINATION  STATISTICS  FOR  1910-'ll. 
I.  Normal  School  Entrance,  1911. 

No.  of  candidates 3,458 

No.  successful 1,746 

Grade  B*  students  in  attendance  at  the  Normal  Schools      688 
Students  in  attendance  at  the  Model  Schools,  holding 

Normal  School  Entrance  standing 334 

Total ~       "  1,022 

Remainder  attending  the  University  or  the  Upper  School 

of  the  High  Schools,  or  out  of  school 724 

II.  Junior  Matriculation,  Midsummer,  1910. 

No.  of  candidates 3,481 

It  lit 

Matriculates  on  straight  Matriculation 320  155 

Matriculates  who  passed  Normal  Entrance  and  took 

additional  papers  to  complete  Matriculation 587  298 

Total 907      453 

III.  Junior  Matriculation,  Midsummer,  1911. 

No.  of  candidates 3,322 

It     IIJ 

Matriculates  on  straight  Matriculation 387      266 

Matriculates  who  passed  Normal  Entrance  and  took 

additional  papers  to  complete  Matriculation 700] 

Matriculates  who  failed  on  Normal  Entrance  but  passed  [-    422 

Matriculation 79  J 

Total 1,166      688 

IV.  Analysis  of  Freshmen  Class,  University  of  Toronto,  1911. 
I.      Admitted  on  standing  obtained  in  1911. 

Pass  Matricualtion 71 

Entrance  to  Normal  Schools 8 

Honour  Matriculation 64 

Entrance  to  Faculties  of  Education 25 

Scholarship  Matriculates 41 

Total 1  209 

II.  Admitted  on  standing  obtained  in  previous  years. . . .  283 

III.  Admitted  for  special  reasons  (age,  etc.) 99 

Total  admitted 591 

*  Students  entering  Normal  Schools  are  divided  into  two  classes: 

Grade  A — those  who  have  previously  attended  Model  Schools  and 

have  taught  for  at  least  one  year. 
Grade  B — those  who  have  passed  the  Normal  Entrance  examination 

either  the  same  or  a  previous  year. 
Class  If  signifies  pass.     Class  IIJ  signifies  aggregate  of  60%  or  over. 

Dec.  26,  1911.  JOHN  SEATH 
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SEVENTH  ANNUAL  CANADIAN  CLUB  BANQUET 

The  Seventh  Annual  Banquet  of  the  Canadian  Club 
of  New  York,  held  in  Hotel  Astor  on  Monday,  November 
13th,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
Club  and  the  University  of  Toronto  was  very  well  repre- 
sented and  had  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  the 
occasion. 

Our  University  was  directly  represented  by  President 
Falconer  and  Dean  Galbraith,  who  made  pleasing  and 
able  addresses.  Also  at  the  guest  table  were  Past 
Presidents  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Club  of  New 
York,  Dr.  A.  R.  Robinson  and  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  LL.D., 
and  at  other  tables  were  Past  Presidents  of  the  U.  of  T. 
Club  of  New  York,  Dr.  Walter  F.  Chappell,  Henry  F. 
Ballantyne,  and  T.  Kennard  Thomson,  the  latter  being 
a  Vice-President  and  Chairman  of  the  Banquet  Com- 
mittee of  the  Canadian  Club  of  New  York. 

Our  University  Club  was  also  represented  by  Past 
Vice-President  Thos.  H.  Alison,  S.P.S.,  as  well  as  by 
L.  L.  Brown,  S.P.S.,  A.  S.  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  R.  G. 
Snyder. 

The  speech  of  the  evening  was  by  the  Hon.  George 
E.  Foster,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Finance,  whose  re- 
mark that  Canada  would  remain  British  until  "  the  Crack 
of  Doom"  has  echoed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
One  of  the  writer's  guests  said  that  he  had  got  pointers 
from  Mr.  Foster's  speech  which  he  had  never  seen  in  any 
book  on  Political  Economy,  on  which  subject  he  had 
read  many. 

Mr.  Foster  referred  to  the  value  of  work  done  per 
man  by  British  workmen  as  represented  by  2  Horse 
Power,  whereas  the  output  of  the  American  laborer  was 
6  Horse  Power,  which  put  England  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage in  trading  with  the  States. 

Mr.  Sharon  Graham,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Club  of  New  York,  presided  at  the  dinner  and  had  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  on  one  side  and  Mr.  Foster  on  the  other. 
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The  first  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  Carnegie, 
who  gave  a  very  interesting  speech  on  "The  North 
American  Continent  Where  Peace  Sits  Enthroned — a 
Model  for  the  World,"  and  as  usual  held  the  rapt  atten- 
tion of  his  entire  audience  throughout. 

Mr.  Foster  then  addressed  the  gathering  and  was 
followed  by  the  Hon.  W.   F.  Cockshutt  of  Brantford 
who  also  delighted  his  listeners. 
The  following  letters  of  regret  were  read: 

"Ottawa,  Ont.,  October  12th,  1911. 
"My  dear  Sir: 

"Pray  convey  to  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Members  of  the  Canadian  Club  of  New  York  my  very 
warm  thanks  for  their  kindness  in  extending  to  me  an 
invitation  to  be  present  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
Club  to  be  held  on  the  evening  of  Monday  13th  Novem- 
ber next.  I  regret  exceedingly  that  the  insistent  and 
imperative  demands  of  public  duties  prevent  me  from 
accepting.  May  I  be  permitted  to  express  the  hope  that 
on  some  future  occasion  I  may  have  the  honour  and 
pleasure  now  denied  to  me. 
"Believe  me, 

"Yours  faithfully, 

(Signed)  R.  L  .BORDEN. 
"T.  Kennard  Thomson,  Esq., 

Chairman  Canadian  Club  Banquet, 
50  Church  Street, 

New  York,  N.Y." 

Mr.  Borden  was  represented  at  the  Banquet  by  the 
Hon.  George  E.  Foster  and  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Cockshutt. 

"Ottawa,  18th  October,  1911. 
"Dear  Mr.  Thomson: 

"  I  am  highly  honored  by  the  invitation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Canadian  Club  of  New  York  to  be  present 
at  their  Banquet  on  Monday,  November  13th,  and  I 
deeply  regret  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  accept  their 
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courtesy.  I  beg  you  to  convey  to  them  the  expression 
of  my  gratitude  for  the  same  as  well  as  my  best  wishes 
for  their  success. 

"Believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Thomson, 
"Yours  very  sincerely, 

(Signed)  WILFRID  LAURIER. 
"T.  Kennard  Thomson,  Esq., 
50  Church  Street, 

New  York,  U.S.A." 

Among  the  thirty-five  guests  at  the  Speaker's  table, 
were  the  Presidents  of  more  Canadian  social  organiza- 
tions than  had  ever  come  together  under  similar  circum- 
stances in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  pleasing  features  of  the 
dinner  was  Mrs.  A.  A.  Watts's  recital  of  the  "Law  of  the 
Yukon,"  by  Robt.  W.  Service.  This  was  the  second 
time  that  Mrs.  Watts  had  delighted  the  Canadian  Club 
of  New  York  with  selections  from  Service's  incomparable 
verses,  and  no  one  who  has  ever  heard  her  will  forget 
the  astonishment  and  pleasure  experienced  in  listening 
to  and  seeing  Mrs.  Watts,  the  English  wife  of  our  fellow 
Canadian  member. 

It  was  tantalizing  to  have  such  an  array  of  excellent 
speakers  and  to  be  able  to  call  on  so  few.  For  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  a  dinner  started  in  New  York  before 
7.30,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  prolong  it  after  midnight. 
However,  most  of  the  invited  guests  and  executive 
officers — 68  in  all — met  at  a  luncheon  given  by  T.  Ken- 
nard Thomson  at  the  Engineers'  Club  from  1  p,.m.  to 
4.CO,  where  very  interesting  speeches  were  made  by 
Mr.  Sharon  Graham,  President;  Mr.  J.  Emery  McLean, 
Vice- President;  Mr.  A.  A.  Watts,  executive  member  of 
the  Canadian  Club  of  New  York;  Mr.  John  A.  Stewart, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  Celebrate  One  Hundred 
Years  of  Peace  between  the  English  Speaking  People;  Mr. 
Andrew  B.  Humphrey,  Secretary  of  same ;  our  President 
Falconer  and  Dean  Galbraith;  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  LL.D.; 
Chas.  R.  McCullough  of  Hamilton,  Honorary  President 
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of  the  Associated  Canadian  Clubs  of  Canada;  and  the 
Father  of  Canadian  Clubs,  Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Duns  tan, 
President  of  the  Canadian  Club  of  Toronto;  E.  Fabre 
Surveyor,  Montreal  Canadian  Club;  Dr.  John  Sheahan, 
President  Canadian  Club  of  St.  Catherines ;  Senator 
Burton  of  New  York,  a  Canadian  by  birth,  probably 
a  unique  combination,  spoke  very  fluently  and  well. 
John  J.  Drew,  President  Canadian  Club  of  Guelph;  Dr. 
Wilfrid  E.  Harris,  President  Canadian  Club  of  Boston; 
A.  C.  Chisholm,  President  Intercolonial  Club  of  Boston; 
the  eloquent  Mr.  W.  Atlee  Burpee,  President  Canadian 
Society  of  Philadelphia;  SirWm.  F.  Smith,  Ex-Governor 
of  Cypress. 

Every  one  of  these  gentlemen  made  exceptionally 
good  impromptu  speeches  and  it  was  with  much  regret 
that  the  host  was  unable  to  call  on  more  of  his  guests, 
as  there  was  only  time  left  to  get  ready  for  the  banquet. 

The  writer  when  a  small  boy  always  kept  the  best 
part  of  his  cake  for  the  last,  and  following  that  prece- 
dent he  now  winds  up  with  one  of  the  best  speakers  at 
the  Banquet,  Principal  Wm.  Peterson,  C.M.G.,  of  McGill 
University,  the  Alma  Mater  of  our  Canadian  Club  of 
New  York's  President,  Mr.  Sharon  Graham. 

The  Banquet  was  by  all  considered  a  great  success. 

THE  DUKE  OF  CONNAUGHT  RECEIVES  A  DEGREE 

In  Convocation  Hall  on  November  29th  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  His  Royal  High- 
ness, the  Duke  of  Connaught. 

The  ceremony  was  a  very  impressive  one,  the  large 
hall  being  thronged  with  students  and  citizens  while  the 
platform  was  crowded  with  professors  and  distinguished 
graduates. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  were  escorted  to  their  places 
while  the  students  sang  the  National  Anthem,  after  which 
three  women  graduates,  representing  the  alumnae,  gave 
to  Her  Royal  Highness  a  bouquet  of  lilies  of  the  valley. 
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His  Honour,  the  Lieu  tenant-Governor  of  Ontario 
presented  His  Royal  Highness  for  the  degree  in  the 
following  words: — 

May  it  please  Your  Royal  Highness,  Mr.  Chancellor, 

It  has  been  customary  for  this  University,  from  time 
to  time,  to  confer  the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  as  a  recognition  of  eminent  literary  or  scientific 
attainments,  or  of  high  distinction  in  some  sphere  of 
public  service.  The  present  occasion  is  one  of  very 
special  interest,  because  His  Royal  Highness,  the 
Governor-General,  has  graciously  consented,  Mr. 
Chancellor,  to  receive  this  degree  at  your  hands  and  to 
become  enrolled  among  the  Alumni  of  the  University 
of  Toronto. 

It  reminds  us  that  over  fifty  years  ago  His  Majesty 
the  late  King  Edward  was  enrolled  as  an  undergraduate 
in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  in  this  University;  and  there  are 
some  of  us  now  here  who  have  ever  since  felicitated  our- 
selves on  being  His  Majesty's  fellow  undergraduates 
of  the  same  year. 

We  recall  also  the  fact  that  shortly  afterwards  when, 
by  reason  of  the  Trent  Affair,  an  international  crisis 
had  arisen  and  war  seemed  imminent,  nearly  all  the 
professors  and  students  of  that  time  hastened  to  enrol 
themselves  in  the  old  University  Rifle  Company  and 
worked  hard  at  drill  to  become  qualified  for  active  ser- 
vice in  their  country's  defence;  and  that  not  long  after- 
wards when  the  Fenian  raid  took  place,  the  University 
Rifles  were  among  the  foremost  to  meet  the  enemy  and 
repel  the  attack,  the  monument  in  the  Park  near  by 
testifying  to  the  patriotic  pluck  and  valour  of  the  under- 
graduates who  on  the  field  of  battle  sacrificed  their  lives 
in  their  country's  defence. 

As  a  great  educational  centre  preparing  and  equipping 
young  men  for  the  battle  of  life  and  sending  them  forth 
throughout  the  Dominion,  the  important  influence  of 
this  Institution  on  the  future  of  Canada  cannot  easily 
be  over-estimated, and  it  is  hoped  that  His  Royal  Highness 
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may  be  induced  to  take  more  than  a  merely  incidental 
interest  in  the  work  of  the  numerous  departments  and 
branches  of  learning  here  carried  out. 

Collectively  and  individually  we  rejoice  in  the  pre- 
sence here  to-day  of  Their  Royal  Highnesses  and  in  the 
opportunity  afforded  us  of  assuring  them  of  our  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  the  Throne  and  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Chancellor,  I  have  the  honour  to  present  for  the 
Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  Field  Marshall, 
His  Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  Governor- 
General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

When  His  Royal  Highness  arose  to  receive  the 
degree,  the  entire  gathering  stood  up  while  Sir  William 
Meredith  said: 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  conferring  upon  Your  Royal 
Highness  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  of  the  University." 

Sir  William  Meredith  then  read  the  address  pre- 
sented by  the  University  to  Their  Royal  Highnesses. 

The  address  was  as  follows: — 

To  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  Gover- 
nor-General of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  K.G.,  P.C., 
K.T.,  K.P.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  and  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Duchess  of  Connaught. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  first  official  visit  made  to  this 
city  by  Your  Royal  Highnesses,  the  Board  of  Governors 
and  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto  beg  to  ex- 
press their  gratification  that  you  have  been  pleased  so  to 
arrange  your  plans  as  to  allow  us  to  receive  you  in  this 
university.  The  University  of  Toronto  has  been  favor- 
ed in  the  past  by  visits  from  the  late  King  Edward  the 
Seventh,  of  happy  memory,  who  was  entered  upon  its 
lists  as  an  undergraduate,  and  from  Their  Gracious 
Majesties  King  George  and  Queen  Mary.  On  the  latter 
occasion  His  Majesty  accepted  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  from  our  Senate.  Not  as  strangers,  therefore,  do 
Your  Royal  Highnesses  come  to  us,  but  as  members  of 
an  illustrious  house,  to  which  this  University  has  already 
testified  its  loyal  devotion.  On  your  own  behalf,  however, 
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we  also  welcome  you,  because  by  your  work  and  example 
you  have  established  even  more  firmly  the  goodwill 
which  binds  the  whole  Empire  in  profound  affection  to 
the  Royal  Family. 

The  willingness  of  Your  Royal  Highness  to  accept 
the  position  of  Governor-General  of  this  Dominion  we 
interpret  as  a  gracious  recognition  by  his  Majesty  and 
yourself  of  the  commanding  position  which  this  Dominion 
has  come  to  occupy  in  the  Empire,  and  we  believe  that 
your  tenure  of  office  will  strengthen  still  further  the  bonds 
that  unite  us  with  the  motherland. 

Other  institutions  in  this  city  are  extending  to  you 
a  sincere  welcome,  but  by  none  will  there  be  manifested 
a  more  heartfelt  regard  than  by  this  university,  from 
which  so  many  have  gone  forth  to  serve  their  King  and 
Country,  and  to  inspire  a  hopeful  energy  in  this  land  of 
hope,  quickened  by  the  high  intellectual  and  professional 
ideals  which  it  has  been  the  endeavor  of  this  University 
and  its  Colleges  to  maintain. 

Permit  us  to  express  the  hope  that  this  visit  is  but 
the  first  of  many  occasions  on  which  Your  Royal  High- 
ness will  find  it  possible,  in  spite  of  the  many  demands 
upon  your  time  and  thought,  to  show  your  interest  in 
the  educational  side  of  the  life  of  the  Dominion,  which 
it  is  our  ambition  to  promote. 

B.  E.  WALKER, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 

W.  R.  MEREDITH,  Chancellor 

F.  MOURE, 

Bursar  of  the  University. 

R.  A.  FALCONER,  President. 

JAMES  BREBNER,  Registrar. 

His  Royal  Highness  then  replied  to  the  address, 
speaking  in  a  low,  but  clear  voice,  so  that  his  words 
carried  to  every  part  of  the  large  auditorium: 

"It  perhaps  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  other 
degrees  I  hold  are  all  Imperial  ones.  They  are  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  Dublin,  Lahore  and  Capetown. 
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"  I  feel  most  deeply  the  honour  you  have  con- 
ferred upon  me,  and  that  in  conferring  this  degree  you 
have  wished  to  show  your  feeling  of  love  and  devotion 
to  the  person  and  throne  of  His  Majesty  the  King. 

"My  dear  brother,  the  late  king,  was  an  undergradu- 
ate, and  the  present  Sovereign  is  an  LL.D.  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto.  So  I  do  not  come  before  you  as  a 
stranger,  but  as  one  who  has  had  two  relations  connected 
with  the  University." 

"It  is  now  within  sixteen  years  of  your  Centenary, 
and  since  the  days  of  your  foundation  you  have  been 
taking  a  foremost  part  in  educational  progress,  and  have 
exhibited  an  exemplary  devotion  to  duty.  I  hope  that 
as  long  as  those  tenets  guide  you,  the  University  of 
Toronto  will  always  hold  the  high  position  in  the  world 
that  it  does  to-day. 

"I  know  you  are  keen  not  only  on  the  intellectual 
side,  but  on  the  material  side  also  and  in  the  matter  of 
sports  and  of  games.  I  watched  the  splendid  fight  be- 
tween Toronto  and  Ottawa  College  at  the  Capital  recent- 
ly, and  I  am  sure  the  spirit  of  good  temper  shown  by  the 
undergraduates  of  the  University  augurs  well  for  their 
future  in  any  position  they  should  hold. 

"I  hope  I  shall  have  many  opportunities  to  come 
amongst  you  and  show  how  much  in  sympathy  I  am 
with  you  all  and  with  the  splendid  work  you  are  doing 
in  Canada." 

Loud  and  prolonged  applause,  which  was  almost 
drowned  in  the  cheering,  marked  the  conclusion  of  his 
Excellency's  speech,  after  which  the  convocation  was 
dismissed. 

ROMAN  ESCHATOLOGY 

Rarely  has  a  scholar  of  greater  distinction  visited 
Toronto  than  he  who  lectured  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Archaeological  Society  on  the  evening  of  December  16th 
uit.  Professor  Franz  Cumont  of  the  Royal  Museum 
at  Brussels,  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Belgium, 
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and  the  author  of  several  works,  notably  two  monu- 
mental volumes  on  the  Mysteries  of  Mithras,  came  to 
America  in  the  first  instance  to  lecture  for  the  Committee 
on  the  History  of  Religion  but  has  also  been  engaged  as 
the  Charles  Eliot  Norton  Memorial  lecturer  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America.  With  the  gracious- 
ness  so  characteristic  of  this  charming  scholar,  he  con- 
sented to  lecture  before  the  members  of  the  local  Society, 
on  his  way  to  New  York. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  Roman  Eschatology, 
Dr.  Cumont  first  referred  to  the  primitive  ideas  con- 
cerning existence  beyond  the  grave,  according  to  which 
the  dead  live  a  gloomy  life  in  the  tomb,  sustained  by 
the  offerings  of  their  descendants.  The  remains  of  such 
a  conception  are  to  be  seen  in  various  superstitions,  for 
example,  the  fear  of  ghosts.  The  primitive  funeral 
practices  and  ceremonies,  the  libations  of  wine  and  milk, 
continued  long  after  the  faith  that  inspired  them  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  the  mythological  tales  of  the  other 
world,  referred  to  by  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Juvenal  and 
others  as  mere  myths,  were  destroyed  by  the  criticism 
of  philosophy.  Epicureanism  denied  a  future  life;  the 
soul,  composed  of  atoms  as  was  the  body,  dissolves  with 
the  body.  Stoicism  hesitated  to  say  what  awaited  the 
soul.  But  the  general  unbelief  of  the  later  days  of  the 
Republic  yielded  at  the  beginning  of  the  Empire  to  a 
revival  of  faith  in  a  future  life,  which  came  in  with  the 
spread  of  Oriental  Mysteries,  notably  those  of  Bacchus 
and  Sabazios,  derived  from  Thrace  and  Phrygia,  and 
those  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  from  Egypt.  The  mysterious 
action  of  fermented  wine  was  regarded  by  the  devotees 
of  the  former  as  of  divine  influence,  and  the  sacred  meals 
of  the  mysteries,  the  funeral  banquet,  seemed  to  fore- 
shadow a  celestial  banquet, — the  dead  rejoice  forever 
in  a  state  of  pleasant  intoxication.  The  persistance  of 
this  belief  may  be  seen  also  in  Christian  symbolism. 
Again,  the  power  of  the  conceptions  of  the  Egyptian 
cults  gained  many  followers  among  the  Romans. 
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Descending  to  the  lower  world  in  full  possession  of  their 
bodies  and  souls,  the  dead  contemplate  the  ineffable 
beauty  of  the  gods.  Their  doctrine  of  the  refreshment 
of  the  souls  led  to  the  presence  of  the  '  refrigerium '  in 
Christian  liturgy. 

Professor  Cumont  dealt  in  the  last  place  with  Astral 
Immortality.  The  primitive  idea  that  the  dead  ascend 
to  the  stars,  though  transformed  by  Greek  philosophy, 
was  still  a  widely  disseminated  doctrine  in  the  first 
century  B.C.,  as  is  proved  by  epitaphs.  But  how  do 
souls  rise  to  the  stars?  By  means  of  a  ladder;  on  a 
winged  horse  or  griffin ;  in  the  chariot  of  the  sun ;  on  the 
back  of  a  funeral  eagle.  The  supposition  that  a  load 
had  to  be  carried  goes  back  to  a  low  stage  of  religion. 
The  theory  of  solar  attraction  was  explained  by  the 
belief  that  the  sun  sends  emanations  to  the  bodies  and 
draws  them  again  to  itself.  Again  it  was  claimed  that 
it  was  the  nature  of  the  soul  to  rise.  The  mysteries 
taught  also  the  purification  of  the  soul  by  the  passage 
through  the  elements, — wind,  water  and  fire — that  bliss 
was  reserved  for  the  elect  in  heaven;  the  contemplation 
of  divine  stars,  the  harmony  of  the  spheres,  and  the 
knowledge  of  all  nature,  i.e.,  God.  The  lecturer  closed 
with  a  reference  to  the  persistance  of  these  eschato- 
logical  ideas  in  Dante. 

BRITISH   ASSOCIATION 

The  eighty-first  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  was  held  in  Portsmouth 
during  the  week  beginning  Wednesday,  August  30th, 
under  the  Presidency  of  Sir  William  Ramsay.  The 
opening  event  of  the  programme  was  the  presidential 
address  delivered  before  a  large  audience  in  the  Town 
Hall  on  the  first  evening.  The  speaker  briefly  sketched 
the  history  of  chemistry,  dwelling  however  at  some  length 
on  recent  developments  associated  with  the  discovery 
of  radium.  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  radium 
and  energy,  he  referred  to  the  role  played  by  the 
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industrial  application  of  energy  in  the  development  of 
our  modern  civilization.  He  took  occasion  to  urge  the 
conservation  of  the  natural  sources  of  energy  in  Great 
Britain,  and  more  particularly  emphasized  the  necessity 
for  husbanding  her  limited  coal  supply,  the  chief  source 
of  her  applied  energy. 

On  Thursday  morning  the  various  sections  started 
work,  their  programmes  opening  with  the  addresses  of 
their  several  presidents.  The  attendance  in  the  differ- 
ent sections  was  very  unequal,  the  aggregate  attendance 
however  being  less  than  the  average  at  meetings  of  the 
association.  In  the  afternoons  and  evenings  there  was 
the  usual  succession  of  garden-parties  and  receptions. 
There  were,  however,  two  evening  lectures  delivered 
before  the  Association.  On  Friday  evening  Dr.  Leonard 
Hill  lectured  on  "The  Physiology  of  Submarine  Work," 
and  on  Monday  evening  Professor  A.  C.  Seward  spoke 
on  "Links  with  the  Past  in  the  Plant  World".  On 
Saturday  evening  Dr.  H.  R.  Mill  lectured  to  the  Oper- 
ative Classes  on  "Rain".  The  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation devoted  Saturday  to  a  cruise  in  the  Solent,  to 
excursions  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  New  Forest,  Chichester, 
Arundel  Castle  and  other  points. 

The  chief  interest  of  Portsmouth  is  associated  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  naval  port  in  the  world.  The 
dockyard  employs  about  15,000  workmen  and  war- 
craft  of  every  description  and  in  all  stages  of  prepara- 
tion may  there  be  seen.  The  members  of  the  Association 
were  invited  to  visit  this  great  establishment  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  and  were  afforded  every  facility  for 
making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  structure  and 
equipment  of  modern  sea-going  fighting-machines  from 
the  super-dreadnought  down  to  the  torpedo  boat  and 
submarine.  Out  in  the  harbor  too  lies  anchored  Nelson's 
old  flagship  the  "  Victory",  so  that  a  row  of  a  few  minutes 
sufficed  to  place  one  in  a  position  to  realize  and  marvel 
at  the  stupendous  advance  which  has  been  made  in  the 
building  of  battleships  in  the  course  of  a  century.  On 
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Monday  afternoon  the  members  of  the  Association  were 
invited  for  a  sail  on  a  man-of-war  down  to  Stokes  Bay, 
where  they  witnessed  an  attack  on  the  vessel  by  a 
flotilla  of  torpedo-boat  destroyers  followed  by  a  display 
of  submarines.  This  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
events  of  the  meeting. 

At  the  meeting  the  University  of  Toronto  was  re- 
presented by  Dr.  I.  H.  Cameron,  Dr.  J.  C.  McLennan 
and  Dr.  J.  C.  Fields.  Two  papers  were  presented  to 
Section  A  by  Dr.  Fields,  their  titles  being:  1.  Relations 
connecting  the  branch  point  and  the  double  points  of  an 
algebraic  curve.  2.  Proofs  of  certain  theorems  relating 
to  adjoint  orders  of  coincidence. 

THE  VICTORIA  CONVERSAZIONE 

The  Victoria  Conversazione  has  come  to  be  known 
as  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  of  the  University's  social 
functions,  and  that  held  this  year  on  December  first 
will  be  pleasantly  remembered  by  the  seven  hundred 
who  were  present  as  the  guests  of  the  Board  of  Regents, 
the  Faculty  and  the  students,  the  patronesses,  Lady 
Gibson,  Mrs.  Ramsay  Wright,  Mrs.  Burwash,  Miss 
Coleman,  Mrs.  Dunlop,  Mrs.  Pelham  Edgar,  Mrs.  C. 
D.  Massey,  Mrs.  Rowell  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Wood,  received 
at  the  head  of  the  stairway.  For  the  excellent  concert 
which  followed,  the  vocal  numbers  were  contributed 
by  the  Victoria  Glee  Club  and  other  college  talent,  the 
instrumental  numbers  by  Prof.  Michael  Hambourg, 
and  Messrs.  Jan.  Hambourg,  Paul  Hahn  and  Tattersall. 
The  programme,  by  ingenious  system  of  interchange, 
was  rendered  simultaneously  in  the  Chapel  and  in  the 
large  hall  on  the  upper  floor,  so  that  all  present  were 
able  to  enjoy  the  music.  After  the  concert  there  was 
promenading  until  twelve  o'clock.  Victoria's  corridors 
are  spacious  and  well  adapted  for  the  movement  of  a 
large  company,  and  with  orchestras  and  refreshment 
rooms  on  both  the  ground  floor  and  the  top  floor  there 
was  an  entire  absence  of  crowding  and  discomfort. 
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The  scheme  of  decorations  adopted  this  year  was  re- 
freshingly simple  and  effective,  and  after  the  extensive 
improvements  of  the  past  summer,  the  College  interior 
looked  even  better  than  before. 

ALPINE  CLUB  OF  CANADA 

Alumni  of  Toronto  University  have  always  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada.  The 
yearly  camps  held  in  the  West  are  able  to  make  the 
"Toronto"  yell  echo  grandly  in  the  mountains;  and 
the  swiftly  increasing  knowledge  of  our  mountain  heri- 
tage is  largely  due  to  the  work  of  such  expert  mountain- 
eers as  Dr.  A.  P.  Coleman,  President  of  the  Alpine  Club 
of  Canada,  Honorary  Member  of  "The  Alpine  Club" 
(Great  Britain),  and  Mr.  M.  P.  Bridgland,  Vice-Presi- 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Alpine  Club. 

The  interest  aroused  in  University  circles  by  the 
work  of  the  club  was  testified  by  the  list  of  speakers 
at  the  annual  banquet  held  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  St. 
Charles  restaurant.  Among  others,  President  Falconer, 
Sir  Edmund  Walker,  Dr.  A.  P.  Coleman,  Dr.  Morley 
Wickett,  Mr.  C.  B.  Sissons,  and  Miss  A.  M.  Willson 
spoke  on  various  aspects  of  the  work — scientific,  topo- 
graphical, and  the  inexplainable  fascination  of  perilling 
life  and  limb  to  get  to  the  top. 

Emphasis  was  laid  by  Sir  Edmund  Walker  upon  the 
call  for  men  of  science,  particularly  Paleontologists,  to 
save  for  Canada  the  inestimable  treasures  that  lie  within 
the  mountains,  whence  men  of  other  lands  may  carry 
them  away;  and  the  need  of  improving  the  topography 
of  the  mountain  lands  in  British  Columbia,  where  de- 
tails in  the  maps  are  now  supplied  from  mere  rumor  or 
tradition. 

Dr.  Coleman  took  his  audience  with  him  over  north- 
ern regions  of  rock  and  ice  that  have  yet  scarcely  been 
touched  by  explorers.  He  described  his  ascent  of  Misty 
Mount,  and  the  view  across  the  clouds  to  the  great  snow 
cone  of  the  Pyramid,  hitherto  unseen  by  man. 
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He  carried  his  hearers  to  the  famous  Mount  Robson 
and  dwelt  upon  some  of  the  dangers  involved  in  its 
ascent.  For  years  it  was  besieged  by  Dr.  Coleman,  and 
was  conquered  at  last  in  1909  by  one  of  his  associates. 
It  is  not  likely  to  become  a  popular  climb,  for  the  com- 
bined dangers  of  cliff,  ice,  and  treacherous  storms  pre- 
sent terrible  obstacles  to  the  mountaineer. 

Even  one  who  had  never  seen  a  mountain  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  be  seized  with  the  fascination  of 
mountaineering  after  listening  to  the  addresses  of  that 
evening.  And  for  such  a  one  to  gratify  his  new  passion 
it  is  not  necessary  to  undergo  a  long  railway  journey 
across  the  continent.  Let  him  read  "The  Canadian  Roc- 
kies, New  and  Old  Trails,"  by  Dr.  Coleman,  and  wander 
at  will  through  the  wild  canyons,  over  the  bleak  passes, 
and  up  the  dizzy  cliffs  of  the  great  Rocky  Mountain 
peaks.  It  is  a  book  that  cannot  fail  to  charm  tenderfoot 
as  well  as  craftsman.  It  will  win  a  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  the  world's  Alpine  literature. 

Some  of  the  University  of  Toronto  members  of  the 
Alpine  Club  of  Canada  are  the  following:  President 
Falconer;  Sir  Edmund  Walker;  Dr.  A.  P.  Coleman,  '76; 
Dr.  McPhedran,  76;  John  Watt,  '83;  James  W.  Ross, 
'86;  Rev.  E.  M.  Burwash,  '93;  H.  E.  Sampson,  '93;  Dr. 
S.  Morley  Wickett,  '94;  C.  H.  Mitchell,  '94;  Miss  A. 
M.  Willson,  '94;  Dr.  F.  C.  Trebilcock,  '00;  C.  B.  Sissons, 
'01;  M.  B.  Bridgland,  '01;  G.  L.  Haggen,  '13;  F.  G. 
Buchanan,  '13. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  ALUMNAE  HOUSE  AND  TEA  ROOM 

Last  winter  the  Alumnae  Association  of  University 
College,  feeling  that  a  society  which  had  been  twelve 
years  in  existence,  should  have  a  habitation  of  its  own, 
tried  the  plan  of  renting  rooms  in  which  tea  was  served 
every  week  day  from  four  till  six  o'clock.  So  attractive 
did  the  Tea  Room  prove  to  graduates  and,  perhaps  es- 
pecially, to  undergraduates,  that  any  fears  the  Com- 
mittee may  have  suffered  as  to  possible  financial  failure, 
were  soon  allayed. 
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Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  frequent  'The 
Room'  will  always  remember  with  pleasure,  the  com- 
fortable chairs  and  tables,  the  grate  fire,  and  the  merry 
St.  Valentine's  tea,  which  opened  the  season.  The 
heart  and  cupid's  decorations  appropriate  to  the  day, 
with  their  gay,  red  ribbons,  and  the  laughter  over  the 
original  valentines  brought  by  the  guests,  were  grateful 
to  the  eye  and  ear  of  each,  on  coming  in  from  the  stormy 
outside  world.  The  prize  was  given  to  the  contributor 
of  a  quaint  and  delightful  guest-book.  This  book,  with 
its  bow  of  blue  and  white,  and  its  record  of  names  and 
appreciative  remarks,  still  rests  upon  the  same  desk,  but 
the  room  is  changed.  In  fact,  the  Association  now  has 
a  house,  with  better  facilities  for  serving  tea,and  gladly 
welcomes  Alumnae,  Alumni,  undergraduates  and  "any 
friends  of  their  friends, "  who  enjoy  the  cheerful  cup. 
Near  the  University,  Alumnae  House,  as  it  is  familiarly 
called,  hospitably  opens  its  door  and  invites  to 
A  little  walk,  a  little  talk,  a  cup  of  tea, 
More  talk,  another  walk,  and  home  for  me. 


REGISTRATION    RETURNS 

In  May  of  the  Session  1910-1911  the  enrolment  in  the 
Faculty  of  Education  was  as  follows: 

Advanced  Course 78 

General  Course 153 

Pedagogy  Courses 10 

Specialists  only 21 

-  262 

In  November  1911-12  the  enrolment  is  as  follows: 

Advanced  Course 76 

General  Course 196 

Pedagogy  Courses 13 

Specialists  only 

(Registration  incomplete     .  . . 

285 
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Registration  at  Wycliffe  College  this  year: 

Freshmen 33 

Juniors 70 

Seniors 27 

The  enrolment  in  the  three  years  of  the  Theological 
Course  of  Knox  College  for  the  Session  of  1910-11  and 
1911-12  is  as  follows:— 
Session  1910-11  Session  1911-12. 

First  Year 20  First  Year 20 

Second  Year 5  Second  Year 13 

Third  Year..  17  Third^Year.  .  5 


42  38 

The  enrolment  at  the  Ontario  College  of  Pharmacy: 

1910-11  Enrolment 80 

1911-12  103 

Number  of  students  enrolled  this  year  in  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  is  as  follows: 

First  Year 265 

Second  Year 218 

Third  Year 144 

Fourth  Year 163 

The  Registration  at  the  Royal  College  of  Dental 
Surgeons : 

Session  1910-11  Session  1911-12. 

Freshmen 51  Freshmen 65 

Sophomores 57  Sophomores 52 

Juniors 44  Juniors 51 

Seniors 46  Seniors 48 

Total  198          Total  216 

Registration  at  Victoria  College: 

First  Year 139 

Second  Year 101 

Third  Year 96 

Fourth  Year 77 

Occasionals 73 

Graduates 33 

519 
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TORONTO  BRANCH  OF  THE  "ENGLISH  (ASSOCIATION" 

The  recently  organized  "English  Association"  of 
Toronto,  though  consisting  as  yet  mainly  of  members 
of  this  University,  is  not  properly  described  as  a  Univer- 
sity Society.  A  few  words  indicative  of  its  purpose 
will  introduce  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  related  of  this 
Toronto  Branch.  The  objects  of  the  Association  as  set 
forth  in  a  descriptive  leaflet  are : 

(a)  To  afford  opportunities  for  intercourse  and  co- 
operation amongst  all  those  interested  in  English 
Language  and  Literature;  (b)  to  help  to  maintain  the 
correct  use  of  English,  spoken  and  written;  (c)  to  pro- 
mote the  due  recognition  of  English  as  an  essential 
element  in  the  national  education ;  (d)  to  discuss  methods 
of  teaching  English,  and  the  correlation  of  School  and 
University  work ;  (e)  to  encourage  and  facilitate  advanced 
study  in  English  Language  and  Literature.  Meetings 
are  held  to  further  these  objects,  and  reports  of  papers 
read  or  discussions  held  at  such  meetings,  as  well  as 
other  leaflets,  are  printed  by  the  Association.  It  also 
prints,  three  times  a  year,  a  Bulletin  containing  infor- 
mation likely  to  be  of  interest  to  members. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Association  are  London, 
and  the  president  is  Mr.  A.  C.  Bradley  in  succession 
to  Lord  Morley.  Among  the  twenty-three  vice-presi- 
dents and  the  sixty-seven  members  of  the  General  Com- 
mittee one  notes  the  names  of  many  persons  distinguish- 
ed not  only  in  English  teaching  but  in  English  letters. 
Our  Toronto  branch  has  at  the  present  time  fewer 
members  than  there  are  vice-presidents  of  the  head 
Association,  and  our  committee  numbers  three:  Presi- 
dent, Professor  Alexander,  Secretary,  Professor  Edgar 
and  Mr.  G.  S.  Stevenson.  Our  exiguous  numbers  grant 
us  the  present  advantage  of  meeting  informally  in 
private  houses.  Two  meetings  have  already  been  held, 
and  three  more  are  projected  for  the  academic  year. 
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PERSONALS 


An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association  is  to  keep  a  card  register  of 
the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  information  about  the  graduates  should 
be  of  the  most  recent  date  possible.  The 
Editor  will  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Alumni  will  send  in  items  of  news  concerning 
themselves  or  their  fellow-graduates.  The 
information  thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THE  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered  on 
the  card  register. 

This  department  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  M.  J.  Helson,  B.A. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  White,  B.A.,  '60 
(U),  formerly  of  Ottawa,  is  at 
present  a  resident  of  Calgary,  Alta. 

The  Rev.  Joachim  H.  Hunter, 
B.A.,  '61  (U.),  former  Baptist 
clergyman  at  Coaticook,  Que.,  has 
removed  to  Cowansville,  Ont. 

The  Rev.  Donald  Tait,  B.A.,  '67 
(U.),  formerly  of  Teeswater,  was 
inducted  i  nto  the  charge  of  Port 
Dalhousie  Presbyterian  Church  on 
September  28,  1911. 

The  Rev.  William  Bell,  B.A.,  75 
(T.),  M.A.,  is  Vicar  of  Adar 
Cottage,  Vancouver,  and  has  for 
post-office  address,  Central  Park' 
B.C. 

The  Rev.  David  Findlay,  B.A. 
'76  (U.),  has  relinquished  his 
charge  of  Casselman  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  is  at  present  living 
in  Ottawa. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Charles 
Leycester  Ingles,  B.A.  '77  (T.),  M. 
A.,  has  moved  from  O'Hara  Ave.  to 
408  Brunswick  Ave.,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Robert  James  Moore, 
B.A.,  '80  (T.),  M.A.,  was  inducted 
as  rector  of  St.  George's  Church, 
John  Street,  on  Nov.  15,  1911,  in 
succession  to  the  late  Canon 
Cayley. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Henderson, 
B.A.,  '81  (U.),  M.A.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  charge  of  Burnside 
and  lona  Presbyterian  Churches, 
Sask.,  to  those  of  Kipling,  Golden 
Plains  and  Landsdowne,  Sask., 
and  was  formally  inducted  on 
October  31,  1911. 


The  Rev.  John  William  Cameron, 
B.A.  '81  (U.),  formerly  of  Barrie, 
has  been  stationed  for  some  time 
at  Carluke,  as  clergyman  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Dr.  William  Henry  B.  Aikins, 
M.B.,  M.D.,  '81,  of  Toronto,  has 
returned  from  his  trip  to  Paris  and 
London.  In  Paris  he  spent  some 
time  with  Drs.  Wickham  and  De 
Grais,  at  their  radium  laboratories, 
and  in  London,  at  the  Radium 
Institute. 

Dr.  Cassius  Wilkinson  Belton, 
M.B.  '81,  will  be  transferred  next 
April  from  London  to  Kingston. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  McD.  Haig, 
B.A.  '83  (U.),  resigned  his  church  at 
Crfnan,  and  has  been  in  charge  of 
West  Lome  Presbyterian  Church 
during  the  past  year. 

The  Rev.  William  C.  Weir,  B.A. , 

'84  (U.),  has  removed  from  Villa- 
nova  to  Woodstock,  where  he  is 
still  in  the  service  of  the  Baptist 
Church  as  clergyman. 

Dr.  Charles  John  Oliver  Hastings, 
M.D.,  '85,  of  Toronto,  recently 
attended  the  Canadian  Public 
Health  Association  Congress  held 
in  Montreal,  and  was  entertained 
at  the  dinner  given  by  Col.  Jaffrey 
Burland. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  George  Alex- 
ander Wright,  B.A.  '86  (T.),  M.A., 
of  Sarnia,  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biblical  Exe- 
gesis at  Huron  College. 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Hamilton, 
B.A.,  '86  (U.),  former  Methodist 
clergyman  of  Hespeler,  now  has 
charge  of  the  church  at  Leamington. 

Dr.  Charles  Alfred  Hodgetts, 
M.B.  '86,  Medical  Adviser  to  the 
Canadian  Conservation  Commis- 
sion, has  returned  from  Europe, 
where  he  has  been  attending  the 
Congress  on  Infantile  Mortality  at 
Berlin  and  the  International  Hy- 
gienic Exhibition  at  Dresden.  Since 
his  return,  he  attended  the  Can- 
adian Public  Health  Association 
Congress  held  recently  in  Montreal. 
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The  Rev.  Walter  John  Creighton, 
B.A.,  '87  (T.),  M.A.,  formerly  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Dovercourt, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  incum- 
bency of  Bradford. 

The  Rev.  Lyman  Stanley  Hugh- 
son,  B.A.  '87  (U.),  recently  of 
Windsor,  has  been  called  to  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Stratford. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  J.  Farmer, 
B.A.  '88  (U.),  formerly  Baptist 
clergyman  of  Brantford,  is  at 
present  located  at  Regina,  Sask., 
as  clergyman  of  the  same  denomin- 
ation. 

Dr.  Patrick  Walter  Hughes  Mc- 
Keown,  M.D.,  C.M.,  '89,  of  Tor- 
onto, attended  the  meeting  of  the 
Clinical  Society  at  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Henry  White, 
B.A.,  '90  (T.),  M.A.,  formerly  a 
resident  of  Lanigan,  Sask.,  is  now 
a  citizen  of  Weyburn,  Sask. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Alexander  Little, 
B.A.,  '92  (U.),  has  removed  from 
Elosherton  to  Paisley,  where  he  is 
clergyman  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Dr.  Herbert  Alexander  Bruce, 
M.B.,  '98,  of  Toronto,  was  one  of 
the  physicians  entertained  by  Col. 
Jaffrey  Burland  at  dinner,  while 
attending  the  Canadian  Public 
Health  Association  Congress  held 
at  Montreal. 

The  Rev.  Sanford  E.  Marshall, 
B.A.,  '92  (V.),  recently  a  clergyman 
of  Hamilton,  has  been  transferred 
to  Central  Methodist  Church,  Cal- 
gary, Alta. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Bell,  B.A., 
'93  (U.),  left  the  charge  of  Napier 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  has  been 
stationed  at  Molesworth  for  the 
past  year. 

The  Rev.  John  Almayne  Ayearst, 
B.A.,  '94  (V.),  has  resigned  his 
position  as  Provincial  License  In- 
spector for  Ontario,  to  go  to  Ed- 
monton, where  he  will  conduct  a 
temperance  and  moral  reform  cam- 
paign in  the  Province  of  Alberta. 

The  Rev.  William  McKee  Bur- 
ton, B.A.  '94  (U.),  has  been  a  Pres- 


byterian clergyman  of  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  during  the  past  year,  having 
resigned  his  previous  charge  at 
Steveston,  B.C. 

Dr.  George  Dana  Porter,  M.B. 
'94,  of  Toronto,  was  present  at  the 
dinner  given  by  Col.  Jaffrey  Bur- 
land  in  honor  of  the  visiting  phy- 
sicians to  the  Canadian  Public 
Health  Association  Congress,  held 
recently  in  Montreal. 

Mr.  William  James  Conoly,  B.A. 
'95  (V.),  was  one  of  the  graduates 
present  at  the  banquet  held  by  the 
Victoria  College  Old  Boys'  Asso- 
ciation of  Alberta  in  May,  1911. 

The  Rev.  Gerald  Card,  B.A.,  '95, 
(T.),  of  Vegreville,  Alta.,  has  been 
appointed  Indian  Agent  in  Mac- 
kenzie River. 

The  Rev.  Robert  B.H.  Bell,  B.A., 
'95  (T.)  M.A.,  has  removed  from 
Omaha  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  his 
address  being  815  High  Street. 

The  Rev.  James  Barber,  B.A., 
'95  (U.),  M.A.,  sometime  Pres- 
byterian Clergyman  at  Niagara 
Falls,  has  been  stationed  for  some- 
time at  Embro. 

The  Rev.  David  Wilson  Terry, 
who  was  located  at  Boissevain, 
Man.,  in  the  service  of  the  Baptist 
Church,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Church  at  Coaticook,  Que. 

The  Rev.  John  William  Little, 
B.A.  '96  (U.),  B.D.,  has  resigned 
his  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Elgin,  Man. 

Mr.  William  Hamar  Greenwood, 
B.A.,  '97  (U.),  recently  resigned 
the  managing  directorship  of  the 
"Toronto  World"  to  become  Edi- 
tor-in-Chief of  the  "Canadian  Cen- 
tury." 

Dr.  Colin  Alexander  Campbell, 
M.D.,  C.M.,  '97,  and  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, are  residing  at  172  Bloor  St., 
E.,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Dallas  Cameron, 
B.A.  '97  (U.),  has  been  transferred 
from  Barrie  to  Morrisburg,  where 
he  is  in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 
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The  Rev.  Christopher  George 
Corneille,  B.A.  '97  (V.),  B.D.,  has 
for  address  Camrose,  Alta.,  where 
he  is  living  as  a  supernumerary  of 
the  Alberta  Methodist  Conference. 

The  Rev.  Ernest  Percival  Sel- 
by  Spencer,  B.A.  '98  (T.)f  M.A.,  of 
Cobalt,  is  spending  a  year  in  post- 
graduate study  at  General  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York. 

Mr.  George  Robert  Parkin,  D.C. 
L.  '98,  (honoris  causa),  C.M.G., 
Organizing  Representative  of  the 
Rhodes  Scholarship  Trust,  was 
honored  on  November  21,  1911, 
with  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Ox- 
ford University. 

The  Rev.  James  Howard  Lemon, 
B.A.,  '98  (U.),  former  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  at  Laskay,  is  now  at 
Water's  Falls. 

Dr.  Frederick  Adam  Cleland, 
B.A.  '98  (U.),  M.B.,  of  Toronto, 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Clinical 
Society  at  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Miss  Anna  Woods  Ballard,  B.A. 
'99  (U.),  of  the  French  department, 
of  the  Horace  Mann  School,  New 
York,  represented  her  department 
of  that  institution  at  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  Albany 
during  the  first  week  in  December. 

Miss  Caroline  Maude  Goad,  B.A. 
'99  (T.),  M.A.,  has  resigned  the 
deanship  of  Wilson  College,  Cham- 
bersburg,  and  is  taking  post-grad- 
uate work  in  Old  English  at  Yale 
University  under  Professor  Cook. 
Her  address  is  137  Wall  Street, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Simpson  Laid- 
law,  B.A.,  '00  (U.),  of  Brandon, 
Man.,  was  inducted  on  October  5, 
1911,  into  the  pastoral  charge  of 
St.  Paul's  Presbyterian  Church, 
Brandon. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Armstrong  Young 
B.A.  '00  (U.),  and  Dr.  Young, 
'99,  are  residing  in  Roslyn  Road, 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

The  Rev.  William  Jay  Mills 
Cragg,  B.A.  '00  (V.),  has  for  present 
address  in  Japan,  No.  46,  Naka 
Roku  Bancho,  Kojimachi,  Tokyo. 

The  Rev.  William  Kinnear  Allen, 


B.A.     '00     (V.),     M.A.,     formerly 
clergyman  of  Bauff  Methodist 
Church,    is    this    year    without    a 
station  by  permission  of  the  Alberta 
Conference. 

The  Rev.  John  Haviland  John- 
ston, B.A.,  '00  (V.),  M.A.,  recently 
stationed  at  Airdrie,  Alta.,  is  now 
clergyman  of  Banff  Methodist 
Church. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Dufferin 
Tyner,  B.A.  '01  (T.),  M.A.,  of 
Omaha,  Neb.,  has  been  made  a 
Canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  the 
Diocese. 

Dr.  Edward  Allister  McCullock, 
B.A.  '01  (U.),  M.B.,  of  Toronto, 
was  in  Montreal  recently  at- 
tending the  Canadian  Public  Health 
Association  Congress,  and  was  one 
of  the  physicians  entertained  at 
dinner  by  Col.  Jaffrey  Burland. 

The  Rev.  William  Hamilton 
Wood,  B.A.  '01  (V.),  Ph.D.,  of 
Calgary,  Alta.,  was  granted  leave 
by  the  Alberta  Conference  to 
remain  without  a  station  for  one 
year. 

Miss  Eva  Annie  Robinson,  B.A. 
'02  (U.),  M.A.,  has  removed  from 
Munroe  Street  to  50  Orange  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Joseph  Coulter,  B.A.  '02 
(V.),  of  Edmonton,  Alta.,  attended 
the  banquet  of  the  Victoria  College 
Old  Boys'  Association  of  Alberta, 
held  May,  1911,  during  the  time 
of  the  Annual  Provincial  Methodist 
Conference. 

Dr.  John  MacLean,  B.A.  '02 
(U.),  M.D.,  D.O.,  is  at  present 
practising  in  Chicago,  specialising 
in  osteopathy  and  "nature  cure," 
and  has  for  address  108  Auditorium 
Building,  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Arthur  Rutherford  Ford, 
B.A.  '03  (V.),  has  severed  his  con- 
nection with  "The  Christian  Guar- 
dian" of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  and  is 
now  News  Editor  of  the  "Winnipeg, 
Tribune." 

Mr.  Harold  Grant  Wallace,  B.A. 
'03  (U.),  has  for  present  address, — 
Austin  Friars'  House,  2  Austin 
Friar,  London,  E.G. 
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Dr.  Wilbert  Ernest  McLellan, 
M.B.  "04,  has  for  permanent  ad- 
dress, 125  Trumbull  Street,  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

Mr.  Charles  Christopher  Robin- 
son, B.A.  '04  (T.),  was  appointed 
this  year  Demonstrator  in  Prac- 
tice at  the  Law  School,  Osgoode 
Hall. 

Mr.  Arthur  John  Patton,  B.A. 
'04  (T.),  M.A.,  formerly  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  is  associated  with  Mr. 
Oliver  in  ,the  practice  of  law  at 
Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Rev.  Algernon  de  Silva 
White,  B.A.  (Man.),  M.A.  '04  (T.), 
recently  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral 
Victoria,  B.C.,  is  now  Rector  at 
Nanaimo,  B.C. 

Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Harding,  B.A., 
'04  (T.),  has  left  Okotoks,  Alta., 
and  has  become  Editor  of  the 
"Provincial  Standard,"  Calgary, 
Alta. 

Miss  Frainee  Todd,  B.A.,  '04 
(T.),  M.A.,  is  a  resident  of  Van- 
couver, B.C. 

Mr.  William  Justus  Kough  Van- 
stone,  B.A.  '04  (U.),  and  Mrs. 
Vanstone  (Daisy  Mabel  Crampton,) 
B.A.  '04  (U.),  of  524  Gregory 
Avenue,  West  Orange,  N.J.,  have 
a  little  daughter,  Elizabeth  Daisy, 
born  September  14,  1911. 

The  Rev.  Roy  Braund  Grobb, 
B.A.  '04  (U.),  M.A.,  for  two  years 
curate  of  the  Church  of  the  Epip- 
hany, Toronto,  has  been  appointed 
rector  of  All  Saints'  Church,  Peter- 
boro. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Wallace  Bis- 
hop, B.A.  '04  (V.),  formerly  o 
Methodist  clergyman  of  Calgary, 
Alta.,  is  this  year  without  a  station, 
and  is  engaging  in  Y.M.C.A.  work, 
being  also  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strathcona  at  Edmonton. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Wilkinson,  B.A. 
'05  (T.),  M.A.,  is  the  present  rector 
of  Claresholm,  Alta. 

Mr.  Alfred  Harold  Eugene  Kef- 
fer,  B.A.  '05  (T.),  M.A.,  of  Tor- 
onto, is  Resident  Engineer  of  the 
Porcupine  Branch  of  the  Temis- 


kaming      and     Northern     Ontario 
Railway  at  Procupine. 

The  Rev.  Harry  Humphrey 
Cragg,  B.A.  '05  (V.),  sometime 
Methodist  clergyman  at  Granum, 
Alta.,  is  now  situated  at  Taber,  Alta. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Ashton  Bracken, 
B.A.'06  (T.),  M.A.,  has  for  latest  ad- 
dress, 10  Wroxeter  Avenue, Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Huffman  Mc- 
Greer,  B.A.  '06  (T.),  M.A.,  of 
Barriefield,  who  is  attached  as 
lieutenant  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
Rifles  of  Kingston,  was  one  of  the 
regiment's  representatives  at  the 
meeting  of  the  D.R.A.  at  Rock- 
cliffe  in  August,  1911,  and  also 
competed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
O.R.A.  at  Long  Branch,  winning 
prizes  at  both  meetings. 

Mr.  Percy  Dawson  Mitchell,  B.A. 
'06  (T.),  M.A.,  formerly  of  Algonac, 
Mich.,  is  now  connected  with  the 
Quebec  and  S.  Maurice  Industrial 
Co.,  in  LaTuque,  Que. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Alexander 
Malcolm,  B.A.,  '06  (T.),  M.A., 
formerly  of  Richard's  Landing,  has 
taken  charge  of  Sellwood  Presby- 
terian Church  in  N*_  ^"ntario. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Huffman  Mc- 
Greer,  B.A.  '06  (T.),  M.A.,  has 
been  appointed  curate  of  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Montreal,  Que. 

Dr.  Ross  Alexander  Jamieson, 
B.A.  '06  (T.),  M.B.,  is  practising 
medicine  at  Mount  Forest. 

Dr.  William  Albert  Clarke,  B.A. 
'06  (T.),  M.A.,  M.B.,  and  Mrs. 
Clarke,  of  Brock,  Sask.,  have  a 
little  son,  William  Douglas  Webb 
Clarke. 

The  Rev.  Wilfred  Edison  Gallo- 
way, B.A.  '06  (V.),  was  placed,  in 
June,  1911,  by  the  Alberta  Con- 
ference as  clergyman  of  St.  Paul's 
Methodist  Church,  Calgary,  Alta. 

The  Rev.  Hyslop  Dickson,  B.A., 
'07  (U.),  M.A.,  was  inducted  on 
September,  26,  1911,  into  the 
charge  of  the  Rainy  River  Presby- 
terian Church. 
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The  Rev.  William  Ann  Cameron, 
B.A.  '07,  (U.),  who  went  last  year 
to  Scott,  Sask.,  as  missionary  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  on  Sep- 
tember 12,  was  inducted  as  clergy- 
man of  First  Church,  Scott,  Sask. 

Mr.  Clinton  James  Ford,  B.A., 
'07  (V.),  has  completed  a  law  course 
at  Calgary,  Alta.,  and  is  now 
practising  his  profession  in  the 
West. 

The  Rev.  William  Wallace  Judd, 
B.A.  '08  (T.),  of  Ridley  College,  St. 
Catharines,  has  charge  of  the  Junior 
School  during  the  year's  leave  of 
absence  of  Mr.  Williams,  the  head- 
master. 

The  Rev.  James  Boath  Fother- 
ingham,  B.A.  '08  (T.),  has  resigned 
the  rectorship  of  St.  Matthew's 
Church,  Toronto,  to  accept  that  of 
the  Anglican  Church  at  Goderich. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Vincent  Redman, 
B.A.'  08  (T.),  formerly  Professor 
at  Lawrence  University,  Lawrence, 
Ks.,  has  recovered  from  a  serious 
affection  of  the  eyes,  caused  by  his 
experiments. 

Dr.  Marchant  Beckett  Whyte, 
B.A.,  '08  (U.),  M.B.,  has  been 
appointed  Chief  Physician  of  the 
city's  Isolation  Hospital. 

The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Macdonald, 
B.A.  '08  (V.),  who  is  located  at 
Medicine  Hat,  Alta.,  has  for  ad- 
dress,— 501  Montreal  Street. 

The  Rev.  John  McEwen,  B.A. 
'09  (U.),  of  Clinton,  has  been  called 
and  inducted  into  the  service  of 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Fort 
William. 

Mr.  John  Vernon  McKenzie, 
B.A.  '09  (V.),  who  has  held  sit- 
uations on  the  staffs  of  various 
Western  newspapers  and  the  Tor- 
onto Star,  is  pursuing  this  year,  a 
course  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  at  Harvard  University  and 
has  for  address  c/o  Harvard  Can- 
adian Club,  12  Oxford  Street, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Miss  Jessie  Evelyn  Drew,  B.A., 
'09  (V.),  of  New  Westminster,  B.C., 
spent  last  summer  travelling  in 
Europe. 


The  Rev.  Victor  Charles  Spencer, 
B.A.  '09  (T.),  of  Trinity  College, 
Toronto,  is  pursuing  post-gradu- 
ate study  this  year  in  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 

The  Rev.  James  Gillespie  Widdi- 
field,  B.A.,  '09  (T.),  has  for  ad- 
dress, 411  Dovercourt  Road,  Tor- 
onto. 

Miss  Ellen  Madeline  Belt,  B.A. 
'10  (T.),  of  Oshawa,  is  this  year  on 
the  staff  of  the  Dunham  High 
School. 

Mr.  George  Whitaker  Morley, 
B.A.  '10  (T.),  has  left  the  service  of 
the  Bank  of  Commerce,  and  has  be- 
come student  at  law  in  Osgoode 
Hall,  having  for  home  address,  25 
Albany  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Mr.  John  Palmer  Clarke,  B.A. 
'10  (T.),  formerly  of  Highfield 
School,  is  studying  law  in  Van- 
couver, B.C. 

The  Rev.  Edgar  William  Pick- 
ford,  B.A.  '10  (T.),  is  the  present 
Rural  Dean  of  Peterborough. 

Mr.  Walter  Moorhouse,  B.A.,  '11 
(V.),  of  Cairo,  is  now  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Y.M.C.A.  at  Welland. 

Miss  Clara  A.  Pennington,  B.A. 
'11  (V.),  of  Dundas,  is  on  the  staff 
of  Havergal  Ladies'  College.Toronto. 

Miss  A.  Grace  Freeman,  B.A.  "11 
(V.),  and  Miss  Laura  L.  Ockley, 
B.A.  '11  (V.),  are  instructresses  in 
Household  Science  during  this  acad- 
emic year. 

Miss  Elsie  L.  Horning,  B.A.  '11 
(V.),  is  teaching  school  at  Borden, 
Sask.,  and  after  Christmas,  will 
take  a  course  in  Calgary  Normal 
School. 

Miss  Jessie  Fairly  Lawrence,  B.A. 
'11  (V.),  is  instructress  at  Balmy 
Beach  Ladies'  College,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Clarke  E.  Locke,  B.A.  '11 
(V.),  has  entered  journalism,  having 
joined  the  staff  of  the  "Toronto 
News. " 

Miss  Mary  Enid  Hately,  B.A.  '11 
(T.),  of  Brantford,  has  been  ap- 
pointed this  year  to  the  staff  of 
Dunham  Ladies'  College  in  the 
province  of  Quebec. 
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Mr.  James  Philip  Crawford,  B.A. 
'06  (T.),  M.A.,  B.C.L.,  is  practising 
law  at  Porcupine,  having  removed 
from  Gowganda. 

Mr.  Stuart  Cameron  McLeod, 
B.A.  '06  (T.),  M.A.,  has  severed  his 
connection  with  "The  Gazette," 
Almonte,  and  is  a  post-graduate 
student  and  instructor  in  Govern- 
ment at  Harvard  Univ., Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Mr.  Percy  Dawson  Mitchell,  B.A. 
'06  (T.),  M.A.,  has  removed  from 
West  Broach,  Mich.,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent a  resident  of  Algonac,  Mich. 

Emerson  Ewart  Ball,  B.A.  '06 
(V.),  has  been  teaching  Modern 
Languages  in  Brampton  High 
School  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Edgar  Roy  MacMillan,  B.A. 
'06  (T.),  M.A.,  has  been  appointed 
Principal  of  the  High  School  in  New 
Westminster,  B.C. 

Dr.  Ernest  Bland  Sparks,  D.D.S. 
'06,  of  Kingston,  was  elected  last 
July  by  the  Eastern  Ontario  Dental 
Association,  a  member  of  their 
Program  Committee  for  this  year. 

Miss  Olive  Gair  Patterson, 
B.H.Sc.  '06  (U.),  B.A.,  was  appoint- 
ed instructress  in  Bio-Chemistry  for 
the  present  year  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Dr.  William  Harry  Doherty, 
D.D.S.  '06,  of  Toronto,  has  been 
appointed  dental  inspector  of  the 
city  schools. 

Miss  Iva  Bell  Burgess,  B.A.  '07 
(V.),  of  Union,  has  been  teaching  in 
a  Summer  School  at  Balgonie,  Sask. 

Miss  Florence  Harrison,  B.A.  '07 
(U.),  of  Thorndale,  has  for  present 
address  59  Sussex  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Dr.  David  Edwin  Robertson, 
M.B.  '07,  has  received  an  appoint- 
ment as  demonstrator  in  pathology 
in  the  University  of  Toronto  for  the 
session  1911-1912. 

Miss  Bertha  Mable  Dunham, 
B.A.  '08  (V.),  was  appointed  Princi- 
pal of  the  new  Ontario  Library 
School  to  be  held  at  Normal  School, 
Toronto,  from  June  14  to  July  12. 


Dr.  Burritt  Elmer  Kelly,  M.B. 
'08,  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  St. 
Francis  Hospital,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Allan  Gowans  Brown,  M.B. 
'09,  formerly  resident  physician  at 
the  Sick  Children's  Hospital,  Tor- 
onto, has  been  appointed  resident 
physician  at  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital, New  York,  in  the  service  of 
Dr.  L.  Emmet  Holt. 

Dr.  George  Anthony  Joseph 
Glionna,  M.B.  '09,  who  was  the  first 
Italian  to  graduate  in  medicine  in 
Ontario,  has  commenced  practice  in 
Toronto,  and  was  recently  tendered 
a  banquet  by  his  compatriots  of  this 
city,  Dr.  Harley  Smith,  the  Italian 
Consul, acting  as  toast-master. 

Dr.  Reuben  Levi  Hurst,  M.B. 
'09,  of  Stratford,  has  received  the 
degrees  of  Licentiate  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
London,  Eng. 

Dr.  Edward  Kennedy  Henderson, 
M.B.  '09,  of  34  Brunswick  Ave., 
Toronto,  is  pursuing  post-graduate 
study  in  London,  Glasgow,  and 
Vienna. 

Miss  Muriel  Joy  Hockey,  B.A. 
'10  (V.),  of  Waterloo,  is  in  Toronto 
taking  a  course  in  Deaconess  work. 

Mr.  Clarence  Coleman  Washing- 
ton, B.A.  '10  (V.),  of  Bowmanville, 
is  teaching  Greek  this  year  at  Vic- 
toria College. 

The  Rev.  Willaim  Jay  Mills,  B.A. 
'00  (V.),  B.D.,  formerly  of  Lakefield, 
has  been  appointed  a  minister  to 
Kobe,  Japan,  under  the  Methodist 
Church. 

Mr.  Alan  Eraser,  S.P.S.  '10,  has 
received  an  appointment  this  year 
as  fellow  in  physics  in  the  faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering. 

Mr.  Arthur  Warren  Youell,  S.P.S. 
'10,  has  been  appointed  demon- 
strator in  mechanical  engineering 
for  the  session  1911-1912. 

Mr.  Franklin  Sturgeon  Milligan, 
S.P.S.  '10,  is  demonstror  in  hydrau- 
lics for  the  session  1911-1912. 

Mr.  Albert  Edward  Best,  B.A. 
'11  (V.),  of  Ponoka,  Alta.,  gives  as 
his  present  address  Armstrong,  B.C. 
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Miss  Emily  Margaret  Lowe, 
B.A.  '11  (T.),  is  teaching  this  year 
at  Bishop  Bethune  College,  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Charles  Russell  Widdifield, 
B.A.  '11  (T.),  is  studying  law  at 
Osgoode  Hall,  and  lives  at  80 
College  Street,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Frank  Hawkins  Underbill, 
B.A.  '11  (U.),  of  Toronto,  now  in 
attendance  at  Balliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, has  recently  won  the  Bracken- 
bury  Scholarship  awarded  by  that 
University.  He  is  the  first  Can- 
adian to  gain  this  honor. 

Mr.  Charles  Morris  Cochrane, 
B.A.  '11  (U.),  of  Toronto,  who  holds 
a  travelling  fellowship  from  the 
University  of  Toronto,  is  continuing 
his  studies  at  Oxford  University. 

Marriages. 

BYRES — NEWTON — On  Nov.  00, 
1911,  in  Montreal,  Que.,  Jean 
Coat  Newton,  B.A.  '08  (T.),  to 
Dr.  Byres,  both  of  Montreal. 

HENDERSON — VAN  DER  SMISSEN. — 
On  Dec.  21,  1911,  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Simon,  the  Apostle,  Tor- 
onto, Edith  Elizabeth  Van  der 
Smissen,  B.A.  '07  (U.),  to  Vel- 
yien  Ewart  Henderson,  B.A.  '99 
(U.),  M.A.,  M.B.,  Professor  of 
Physiology  and  Pharmacology  on 
the  staff  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cine, University  of  Toronto. 

HUNTER  —  WARD. —  On  Nov.  15, 
1911,  at  St.  Andrew's  chruch, 
King  St.,  Toronto,  Robert  Gregg 
Hunter,  B.A.  '99  (U.),  M.A., 
LL.B.,  barrister,  of  Toronto,  to 
Ruth  Tufts  Ward,  formerly  of 
LeRoy,  N.Y. 

JOHNSON — TooD.-Recently.at  Ran- 
dolph, Penetanguishene,  Herbert 
Edgar  Johnson,  M.B.  '10,  of 
Spragge,  to  Edith  Todd  of 
Randolph. 

KEITH— HALL.— On  Nov.  15,  1911, 
at  Shanghnessy  Heights,  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  William  Dow  Keith, 
M.D.,  '95,  of  Vancouver,  former- 
ly of  Toronto,  to  Agnes  Isabella 
Hall  of  Peterboro. 

McCoRMACK —  WIDDIFIELD.  —  On 
Dec.  12,  1911,  at  Newmarket, 


Victor  Wardlow  McCormack,  M . 
B.  '08,  of  North  Toronto,  to 
Ethel  Angeline  Widdifield,  of 
"Edgewood",  Newmarket. 

MACDONALD  —  McKENZiE.  —  Re- 
cently, at  Newtonville,  William 
Herbert  Macdonald,  D.D.S.,  '11, 
of  West  Toronto,  formerly  of 
Gait,  to  Mary  McKenzie,  of 
Newtonville. 

McLEOD — HUTCHINSON. — On  Sept. 
27,  1911,  in  Hyde  Park,  Mass., 
Stewart  Cameron  McLeod,  B.A. 
'06  (T.),  M.A.,  President  of  the 
Harvard  Canadian  Club  and 
Instructor  in  Government,  Har- 
vard University,  to  Eugenia 
Hutchinson,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Frederick  Jotham  Hutchinson 
and  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Hyde 
Park,  Mass.  r 

ORR — WALTON. — Recently,  at  Cen- 
tenary Church,  Hamilton,  Thom- 
as Stanley  Orr,  M.B.,  '09,  to 
Mabel  Emma  Walton,  both  of 
Hamilton. 

RIGGS— MILLS.— On  Dec.  1,  1911, 
at  Ottawa,  Helene  Masson  Mills, 
B.A.  '08  (U.),  to  Robert  Lee 
Riggs,  of  Charleston,  S.C. 

Deaths. 

ANDREWS. — On  Nov.  19,  1911,  at 
Aylmer,  the  Rev.  George  Wash- 
ington Andrews,  B.A.  '75  (V.). 

BALL.— On  Nov.  22,  1911,  at  Wei- 
land,  James  Henry  Ball,  B.A.,  '64 
(T.),  M.A.,  late  Public  School 
Inspector  for  the  County  of 
Welland. 

BEATON. — On  Dec.  4,  1911,  at 
Denver,  Col.,  Walter  Douglas 
Beaton,  M.B.  '04,  formerly  of 
St.  Catharines. 

BRERETON. — On  Dec.  10,  1911,  at 
Bethany,  Thomas  George  Brere- 
ton,  M.B.,  '81,  M.D. 

CRUDEN. — In  August,  1911,  in  New 
Zealand,  the  Rev.  William  Cru- 
den,  B.A.  '55  (T.),  M.A. 

LAM  TUNG.— On  Nov.  18,  1911,  at 
the  Western  Hospital,  Toronto, 
Jack  Lam  Tung,  a  Chinese  stu- 
dent in  the  second  year  Arts  course 
at  Trinity  College,  Toronto. 
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EDITORIAL 

ARE  OUR  UNIVERSITY  CURRICULA  RIGHTLY 
CONSTITUTED  ? 

IT  is  axiomatic  that  only  those  who  know  should 
be  allowed  to  deal  with  questions  of  an  intricate 
character.  This  axiom  has  often  been  cited,  in 
the  last  thirty-five  years,  by  members  of  the  staff  of 
the  University,  when  questions  of  curriculum  were 
under  discussion  by  the  Senate;  and  the  citation  was 
in  nearly  every  case  sufficient  to  make  professorial 
opinion  prevail.  In  consequence,  it  is  a  fashion,  in 
certain  quarters,  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  Senate  in 
all  matters  connected  with  the  curricula. 

This  is  all  by  the  way  of  introduction.  We  are  not 
concerned,  for  the  moment,  as  to  whether  the  pro- 
fessorial point  of  view  is  justified.  We  are  rather  con- 
cerned to  determine  who  are  responsible  for  develop- 
ments which  reflect  upon  the  wisdom  of  those  who 
brought  them  about.  The  responsibility  for  develop- 
ments with  regard  to  the  curricula  must,  we  think,  be 
brought  home  to  members  of  the  staff.  They  have  had 
a  free  hand  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  we  now  have 
the  result. 

About  that  result  there  seems  to  be  almost  unani- 
mity, even  amongst  the  staff,  although  some  of  its 
members  would  deny  their  part  in  its  causation.  The 
result  is,  on  the  whole,  an  overloading  of  the  Arts  curri- 
cula with  such  a  large  number  of  subjects  as  to  seriously 
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handicap  the  student  earnestly  desirous  of  doing  jus- 
tice to  his  course.  The  number  of  hours  of  instruction 
involved  make  it,  in  many  instances,  impossible  for 
him  to  master  the  subjects,  or  even  to  get  a  moderate 
degree  of  knowledge  of  them.  This  is  true  of  the  Special 
(or  Honour)  Courses,  as  well  as  of  the  General  (or  Pass) 
Course. 

Some  three  years  ago,  an  effort  was  made  to  reduce 
the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  to  twenty-five  per 
week.  It  was  found,  on  examination,  that,  in  some 
Honour  Courses,  the  students  were  engaged  from  forty 
to  forty-eight  hours  a  week.  Obviously,  such  students 
could  have  no  time  left  for  doing  more  in  the  way  of 
study  than  reading  over  their  half-digested  lecture- 
notes.  The  proposal  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  was 
resisted,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  seriously  injure 
certain  Honour  Courses.  It  was  maintained  that  a 
student  ought  to  work  as  long  as  a  day-labourer,  who  was 
expected  to  serve  forty-eight  hours;  and  that  work  in 
the  laboratories  was  not  as  hard  as  unskilled  labour. 
Eventually  a  motion  was  carried  in  the  Arts  Faculty 
Council  to  the  effect  that,  when  a  course  involves  only 
lecture-room  instruction,  it  shall  not  exceed  twenty  hours 
a  week;  and  when  a  course  involves  laboratory  instruc- 
tion as  well,  the  total  number  of  hours  shall  not  exceed 
thirty- two. 

The  number  of  hours  of  the  various  Honour  Courses 
which  had  been  excessive  were,  in  consequence  of  this 
rule,  scaled  down ;  and  yet  the  situation  is  not  remedied 
one  whit.  In  some  courses  the  amount  of  instruction 
required,  while  nominally  involving  not  more  than  thirty- 
two  hours  a  week,  in  fact  demands  more.  The  students 
find  that,  to  accomplish  properly  what  is  set  before  them, 
they  must  spend  more  than  the  schedule  time.  They 
cannot  even  give  attention  to  any  special  detail  in  the 
laboratory  work  that  may  interest  them  ;  if  they  do,  they 
are  bound  to  suffer  for  it.  The  best  that  they  can  hope 
to  attain  is  the  accomplishment  of  the  "grind"  that  is 
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on  the  programme  for  the  day.  How  can  students  who 
have  spent  seven  hours  per  day  at  such  tasks  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  have  the  vigour  of  mind  and  body  for 
an  additional  five  or  six  hours  of  private  reading  and 
study? 

The  laboratory  courses  are  not  the  only  ones  objec- 
tionable on  this  score.  A  course  requiring  twenty,  or  even 
fifteen,  hours  of  lectures  per  week  is  utterly  excessive  in 
its  demands.  What  degree  of  proficiency  can  the  stu- 
dent of  such  a  course  be  expected  to  attain  ?  If  the  course 
involves  two  or  more  widely  distinct  subjects,  there  can 
be  only  cram,  and  the  repetition  of  stale  phrases  and 
ideas  derived  from  the  lecture-room. 

The  system  involved  is  a  denial  of  all  aspiration  for 
scholarship.  How  can  a  student  reach  a  high  or  pro- 
ficient degree  of  attainment  in  knowledge  if  he  is  not 
allowed,  not  to  say  encouraged,  to  read  carefully-reason- 
ed, coherent  presentations  of  the  subjects  required  in  his 
curriculum?  The  situation  is  extremely  significant, 
when,  in  all  his  four  years  in  the  University,  the  average 
student  finds  himself  unable  to  spend  more  than  a  few 
hours  in  the  Library.  The  latter,  we  are  told,  contains 
over  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  volumes;  yet,  except  in 
the  case  of  obtaining  a  loan  over-night  of  a  text-book,  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  students  do  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunities  it  offers. 

The  staff  and  not  the  Senate  is  responsible  for  the 
situation.  To  state  that  suffices  for  the  moment.  We 
leave  those  who  are  concerned  to  discuss  the  character 
of  the  forces  that  have  brought  it  about,  and  how  the 
situation  may  be  remedied. 

SHALL   THE    ASSOCIATE    PROFESSORSHIPS    BE 
PERMANENT    APPOINTMENTS  ? 

When  the  rank  of  Associate  Professor  was  estab- 
lished in  1891,  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
University  Senate  dealing  with  the  question  drawn 
up  by  the  then  Chancellor,  the  Hon.  Edward  Blake, 
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urged  that  an  Associate  Professor  should  be  appointed 
in  a  Department  only  when  the  Professor  was  old  and 
infirm,  or  when  the  work  of  instruction  in  the  Depart- 
ment was  more  than  should  be  expected  of  an  active 
Professor,  and  the  University  could  not  afford  to  provide 
a  salary  for  a  second  Professorship.  The  report  went 
on  to  say  that  the  holder  of  such  an  Associate  Profes- 
sorship should  not  necessarily  expect  to  succeed  to  the 
Professorship,  when  it  became  vacant.  In  that  event 
the  principle  of  detur  digniori  should  apply:  the  chair 
would  be  given  to  the  worthiest  candidate. 

For  the  following  thirteen  years  the  number  of  Asso- 
ciate Professors  appointed  under  this  rule  in  the  Arts 
Department  of  the  University  and  University  College, 
was  not  above  half  a  dozen;  but  in  the  last  eight  years 
it  has  increased  to  twenty-eight,  and  every  June  the 
list  is  further  increased  by  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional ones.  As  the  number  of  Professors  in  those  same 
Departments  is  only  twenty-seven,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  principle  embodied  in  the  Blake  report  of  1891  is 
no  longer  observed,  and  it  is  now  a  question  what 
principle  or  policy  is  being  followed.  In  1903,  when  a 
number  of  Associate  Professors  were  appointed  to  the 
Staff  of  University  College,  there  was  some  criticism 
in  the  Press;  and  it  drew  from  the  then  Minister  of 
Education  a  statement  in  which  it  was  maintained,  that 
when  a  Lecturer  had  served  ten  years,  he  was  entitled 
to  promotion  to  the  Associate  Professorship;  and  when 
he  had  served  ten  years  in  the  latter,  he  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  Professorship.  That  policy  has  never 
been  disavowed,  and  for  want  of  some  other  principle 
that  may  be  gathered  from  the  character  of  the  appoint- 
ments made  each  year,  it  might  be  held  that  it  is  the 
only  one  followed. 

The  application  of  the  principle  hitherto  followed, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  bound  to  have  far-reaching 
consequences,  to  foretell  which  does  not  demand  a 
seer's  vision.  The  permanency  of  such  appointments  to 
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Associate  Professorships  will  result  eventually  in  consti- 
tuting the  Associate  Professors  a  majority  of  the  Staff, 
and  this  will  raise  some  questions.  If  the  status  of  the 
University  then  meets  acceptance  all  round,  it  will  be 
asked:  Why  not  abolish  the  higher  rank  of  Professor, 
or  reduce  the  Professor's  salary  to  that  of  the  Associate 
Professor  ?  If  the  difference  in  the  degree  of  attainment 
and  achievement  in  scholarship  and  research  demanded 
of  the  members  of  the  two  grades  is  of  no  service  to  the 
University,  why  maintain  the  distinction  between  them, 
at  an  expense  of  many  thousands  per  annum? 

The  situation  thus  outlined  presents  a  serious  aspect, 
from  whatever  point  it  is  viewed.  The  policy  now 
followed  is  bound  to  bring  its  own  burden  of  perplexing 
problems  in  due  time,  and  the  central  factor  in  that 
policy  is  the  permanency  of  such  appointments. 

There  must,  of  course,  be  junior  appointments. 
There  is  work  to  be  done  in  subordinate  positions  on 
the  staff  in  the  University,  and  a  future  Professor  must 
be  developed  from  a  Demonstrator,  Lecturer,  or  Asso- 
ciate Professor.  This  does  not,  however,  postulate 
that  these  junior  appointments  should  be  permanent. 
In  most  of  the  larger  American  Universities,  all  the  posi- 
tions below  that  of  Professor  are  valid  for  a  limited 
period  only.  In  Harvard  there  are  only  three  Associate 
Professors,  and  Assistant  Professors  are  appointed, 
first,  for  three  years,  and,  subsequently,  for  two  addi- 
tional years,  at  the  end  of  which  period,  if  they  are  not 
considered  worthy  of  a  Professorship,  their  connection 
with  the  University  ceases.  In  that  way  a  constant 
procession  of  young  men  passes  through  the  junior 
positions  of  the  University,  and  the  ablest  are  kept  for 
promotion,  while  the  rest  are  eliminated. 

In  advocating  a  change  in  the  policy  which  has  been 
followed  in  making  the  junior  appointments  of  the 
staff  of  the  University  and  University  College,  it  is 
not  for  one  moment  suggested  that  faith  should  not 
be  kept  with  those  who  hold  Associate  Professorships. 
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A  mistake  may  not  be  remedied  by  violating  a  sacred 
obligation.  We  hold  that  in  all  future  appointments  to 
Associate  Professorships,  there  should  be  a  time  limit; 
and  that  only  those  who  are  of  exceptional  ability 
should  be  given  permanent  appointments,  and  then 
only  of  the  full  rank  of  Professor.  That  is  the  only 
policy  to  follow,  if  the  University  of  Toronto  is  ever 
to  be  a  great,  as  well  as  a  big,  University. 

COMPULSORY  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  ONCE  MORE 

Dr.  Wallace,  whose  criticism  of  Professor  Louns- 
bury's  article  on  "  Compulsory  English  Composition 
in  Colleges"  we  publish,  has  quite  misconceived  the 
article  on  the  same  topic  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
MONTHLY.  We  have  not  accepted  Professor  Lounsbury's 
view  that  compulsory  theme-writing  is  a  failure  simply 
because  it  fails  to  produce  great  writers.  That  was, 
indeed,  the  expectation  entertained  by  those  who  com- 
pelled the  establishment  of  this  requirement  in  Ameri- 
can Colleges  two  generations  ago.  We  quoted  from 
Professor  Lounsbury's  article  to  the  effect  that  he  is 
"thoroughly  convinced  that  altogether  undue  import- 
ance is  attached  to  exercises  in  English  Composition, 
especially  compulsory  exercises;  that  the  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  the  general  practice  in  schools  are  vastly 
overrated;  that  the  criticism  of  themes,  even  when  it 
is  fully  competent,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  of  little 
value  to  the  recipient;  that,  in  a  large  number  of  in- 
stances, the  criticism  is  and  must  be  more  or  less  in- 
competent; and  that  when  the  corrections  which  are 
made  are  made  inefficiently  and  unintelligently,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  the  results  reached  are  distinctly 
more  harmful  than  helpful."  That  was  the  statement 
we  endorsed,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  change  our  attitude. 
Professor  Lounsbury  is,  moreover,  a  veteran  of  forty 
years  in  the  teaching  of  English.  He  is  regarded  as  a 
scholar  of  eminence,  a  critic  of  great  ability,  and  an 
authority  on  questions  of  English  Literature.  It  is 
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quite  natural,  therefore,  and  Dr.  Wallace  will  admit 
this,  that  Professor  Lounsbury's  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience should  count  much  more  than  the  welter  of 
denunciation  that  has  been  published  by  his  critics. 

A  fundamental  error  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
all  attempts  to  make  every  boy  a  good  prose  writer  is 
the  assumption  that  training  can  supply  what  nature 
and  heredity  has  denied  in  his  "grey  matter."  Even 
Dr.  Wallace  seems  to  share,  to  a  certain  extent,  that 
assumption,  for  he  holds  "that  it  is  possible  to  develop 
the  capacity  to  write  good  English."  From  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century  till  now,  it  has  been  held, 
in  the  educational  world,  that  mental  ability  was,  so 
to  speak,  negotiable  along  any  line  of  achievement; 
that,  for  instance,  a  boy  who  manifested  an  aptitude 
for  mathematics  could  by  training  be  made  an  equally 
able  musician,  author,  man  of  science,  or  poet.  "A 
man  who  could  walk  fifty  miles  to  the  north,  it  was  said, 
could  just  as  easily  walk  fifty  miles  to  the  south;  and 
a  man  whose  training  made  him  an  eminent  mathema- 
tician might,  with  different  training,  have  made  an 
equally  eminent  soldier  or  statesman."  That  was  the 
doctrine  that  was  responsible,  in  the  last  resort,  for  the 
institution  of  compulsory  English  composition,  and  for 
the  absurd  attempts  to  make  orators  and  elocutionists 
of  the  average  American  college  student. 

We  know,  from  the  advance  made  in  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  in  our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  grey 
matter  in  thecortex  of  the  human  brain,  that  that  assump- 
tion is  false.  We  gather  from  that  knowledge  that  the 
different  portions  of  the  brain  have  different  functions 
to  perform,  and  that  the  function  of  speech  is  involved. 
The  intellectual  functions,  the  synthetic  and  analytic 
processes  of  thought,  while  influenced  by  activities  in 
which  the  whole  cortex  participates,  have  their  primary 
seat  in  what  are  called  the  "association  areas"  of  that 
cortex.  These  concern  the  power  of  expression,  and 
since,  from  individual  to  individual,  these  areas  are 
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developed  in  different  degrees,  intellectual  capacity  along 
one  line  may  be  very  limited  or  wanting  in  one  indi- 
vidual, and  very  pronounced  in  another.  Consequently, 
even  in  men  of  great  ability,  the  power  of  expression 
may  be  wanting  in  a  very  marked  degree.  How  can 
training  in  English  Composition  supply  what  is  lacking 
in  the  fundamental  texture  of  the  cerebral  cortex? 

The  doctrine  we  assail  occupies,  to  all  appearances, 
a  secure  position  in  the  educational  world.  It  is  respon- 
sible for  the  daily  theme  imposed  on  every  student  in 
not  a  few  American  colleges.  It  is  responsible  for  the 
cast-iron  system  in  vogue  in  English  Public  Schools, 
which  Dr.  Rouse,  the  Head  Master  of  the  Perse  School, 
Cambridge,  admits,  spoils  four  boys  out  of  every  five. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  Dr.  Lounsbury  should  claim  that 
in  the  educational  world  there  is  enforced  a  quarantine 
against  new  ideas? 

In  conclusion :  we  would  say,  that  to  make  a  student 
love  good  literature,  and  feel  the  glow  that  comes  to 
him  who  gets  into  the  very  heart  of  the  great  authors, 
is  to  do  more  for  him  than  all  the  themes  that  he  could 
ever  write.  That  is  the  way  the  great  writers  of  the  past 
were  developed.  If  he  does  not  profit  by  a  knowledge 
of  great  models,  then  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  exact  even 
four  essays  a  year. 

STERN  WOMANHOOD  AND  HEROIC  MANHOOD 

What  womanhood  and  manhood  signify  to  Olive 
Schreiner,  whose  book  Woman  and  Labour  Dr.  Benson 
reviews  in  this  issue  of  the  MONTHLY,  can  be,  in  part, 
appreciated  from  what  she  writes.  A  full  comprehension 
of  it,  however,  can  only  be  fully  obtained  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  the  race  with  which  her  life  has 
been  associated — the  Boers.  The  men  and  women  of 
that  race  were  of  heroic  mould,  and  the  memory  of  what 
they  were  and  did  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  could  not  but  fashion  and  transform  all  the 
ideals  of  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Schreiner. 
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What  the  Boers  and  their  women  were,  can  be  under- 
stood from  a  recital  of  any  one  of  a  dozen  of  the  striking 
events  following  the  "Great  Trek"  from  Cape  Colony 
to  the  Transvaal  and  Natal  in  1835-1837.  One  of  these 
is  worth  telling. 

The  first  arrivals  in  Natal  had  to  deal  with  the  Zulu 
King,  Dingaan,  who  at  first  received  them  hospitably. 
But,  having  had  his  suspicions  aroused,  and  on  the  pre- 
text of  sharing  a  feast  with  them,  he  lured  a  Boer  party, 
consisting  chiefly  of  leaders,  to  his  kraal,  where  they 
were  treacherously  slaughtered.  After  the  massacre, 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  Zulus  attacked  the  trekkers' 
camp,  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Weenen  ("weep- 
ing"), and  killed  41  white  men,  56  white  women,  185 
white  children,  and  25  black  servants.  A  party  of  Boers 
and  Englishmen  with  fifteen  hundred  blacks  was  organ- 
ised to  chastise  Dingaan,  but  it  was  drawn  into  ambush, 
and  only  four  Englishmen  and  a  third  of  the  blacks 
escaped.  Dingaan  followed  up  this  by  attacking  the 
remaining  Boers  in  their  laager,  but  he  was  repulsed. 

It  was  a  critical  hour  for  the  immigrants;  and  the 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  encampment,  dis- 
heartened and  dismayed,  discussed  the  question  of 
withdrawing  from  Natal.  It  was  known  that  Dingaan 
had  at  least  sixty  thousand  warriors,  drilled  as  no  war- 
riors had  ever  been  before,  the  fiercest  and  the  bravest 
of  the  best  wild  stock  of  humanity ;  and  it  was  regarded 
as  hopeless  to  attempt  to  make  headway  against  such 
a  force.  The  resolution  to  withdraw  was  all  but  adopted, 
when  the  women  sternly  protested.  Were  the  men 
going  to  retreat,  and  leave  unavenged  the  fallen  whose 
blood  cried  to  heaven  against  Dingaan  and  his  treachery? 
It  were  better  to  be  exterminated  as  a  race  than  accept 
tamely  such  shame  as  would  disgrace  them  forever. 

Stirred  by  such  a  burning  protest,  the  men  resolved 
to  organise  a  force  to  chastise  Dingaan.  This  force, 
when  finally  assembled,  consisted  of  464  men,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  whom  were  enlisted  from  Cape 
Colony,  and  in  November  1838  it  penetrated  Zululand 
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under  the  command  of  Andries  Pretorius.  A  month 
later  they  arrived  at  a  point  a  short  distance  from  the 
present  town  of  Utrecht,  where  they  formed  a  laager  in 
the  bend  of  a  river,  which  thus  protected  their  rear; 
and  here  they  awaited  Dingaan's  attack.  From  this 
point  they  had  an  extensive  view,  and  in  due  time  they 
saw  the  advancing  Zulus  enveloped  in  an  immense  cloud 
of  dust.  The  size  and  density  of  the  Zulu  army  indi- 
cated overwhelming  numbers,  and  the  hearts  of  not  a 
few  of  the  little  band  sank,  but  Pretorius  called  on  his 
little  army  to  praise  God,  and  to  unite  in  prayer.  Then 
arose  from  every  throat  a  psalm  of  praise,  followed  by 
a  prayer  for  victory.  "  In  the  spirit  of  ancient  warriors 
they  vowed  that,  if  God  gave  them  victory,  they  should 
commemorate  it  with  a  church,  and  should  set  apart 
that  day  every  year  as  a  thanksgiving  day,  so  long  as 
their  race  should  endure." 

Then  began  the  Zulu  onset.  Regiment  after  regi- 
ment of  warriors  surged  against  the  barrier  of  the  laager, 
from  which  the  whites  answered  with  their  rifles  and 
some  small  cannon.  Again  and  again,  for  hours,  the 
black  hordes  attempted  to  rush  the  laager,  and  on  each 
occasion  they  fell  back,  with  frightful  losses,  while  the 
little  stream  beside  them  became  crimson  with  blood, 
from  which  fact  it  is  still  known  as  "Blood  River". 
At  last  they  retreated,  leaving  many  thousand  dead, 
defeated  and  disgraced  before  the  Zulu  nation,  and 
Dingaan's  power  was  broken.  Only  a  few  of  the  whites 
were  killed,  and  still  fewer  wounded.  The  survivors, 
with  rejoicings  and  profoundly  devout  thankfulness  for 
their  great  deliverance,  returned  to  fulfil  their  vow  by 
building  the  church  at  Pietermaritzburg,  and  instituting 
the  16th  of  December,  the  anniversary  of  the  great 
victory,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  praise  for  a  crown- 
ing mercy.  "  Dingaan's  Day  "  is  celebrated  as  a  National 
Festival,  and  the  annual  review  of  all  the  incidents  of 
that  glorious  achievement  still  stirs  the  pulse  in  all  the 
Boer  race,  and  standardises  its  ideal  of  stern  woman- 
hood and  heroic  manhood. 
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MR.  MAWSON'S   LECTURES 

It  was  a  happy  scheme,  and  one  which  augurs  well 
for  harmonious  co-operation  in  city  building  in  Toronto, 
that  led  the  civic  authorities  to  unite  with  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Civic  Guild,  the  Playgrounds  Association, 
and  the  University,  in  promoting  a  course  of  six  public 
lectures,  from  November  6th  to  llth,  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Maw- 
son,  the  eminent  British  landscape  architect,  on  the 
subject  of  Town-Planning. 

The  topics  embraced  in  Mr.  Mawson's  inclusive 
survey  were,  (1)  the  principles  of  civic  design,  (2)  the 
preparation  of  the  civic  survey,  (3)  street-planning  and 
traffic  problems,  (4)  park-systems  and  boulevards,  (5) 
play-grounds  and  open  spaces,  and  (6)  the  problem  of 
housing  and  the  garden  suburb. 

Mr.  Mawson  brought  with  him  some  of  the  atmos- 
sphere  of  enthusiasm  which  has  already  accomplished 
much  in  England,  both  in  the  direction  of  concrete  ex- 
periments in  garden  cities,  garden  suburbs,  and  model 
dwellings,  and  for  the  scientific  study  of  underlying 
principles,  for  which  special  departments  have  now  been 
established  at  the  Universities  of  Liverpool  and  Birming- 
ham, and  elsewhere 

The  discourses  were  listened  to  by  large  and  appre- 
ciative audiences,  showing  how  wide  is  the  interest 
which  has  been  aroused  in  this  subject.  This  was  the 
more  noteworthy  since  the  lectures  were  rather  sparsely 
illustrated;  and,  as  they  were  written  for  publication 
rather  than  for  the  platform,  the  presentation  of  essen- 
tials was  accompanied  by  a  mass  of  accessory  matter 
which  sometimes  gave  a  false  emphasis.  It  is,  of  course, 
important  to  reach  back  to  first  principles — the  geome- 
try of  transportation-ways,  the  historic  evolution  of 
great  cities,  and  the  like.  But  profoundly  important 
as  these  fundamental  questions  are,  the  root  of  the  matter 
lies,  after  all,  in  the  adaptation  of  the  lessons  of  theory  to 
the  varying  concrete  conditions  of  modern  city  life. 
Mr.  Mawson,  as  a  stranger,  could  hardly  be  expected, 
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after  a  brief  visit,  to  give  conclusive  pronouncements  on 
all  the  larger  problems  and  developmental  enterprises 
which  confront  Toronto  at  the  present  time.  Yet  what 
he  had  to  say  on  these  points  was  illuminative,  and  was 
listened  to  with  deep  attention  as  the  opinions  of  an  ex- 
pert, who  was  fully  acquainted  with  city-planning  ac- 
tivities elsewhere,  and  who,  just  because  he  was  not  resi- 
dent here,  might  be  expected  to  regard  the  matter  from 
a  fresh  point  of  view. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  lesson  of  the  course  was 
to  bring  home  afresh  the  limitation  of  the  individual, 
whether  layman  or  expert,  in  regard  to  the  whole  group 
of  questions  conveniently  classed  under  the  single  name 
of  Town-Planning.  So  far  from  being  a  single  problem, 
it  is  one  where  disparate  complexity  demands  the  close 
co-operation  of  many  different  kinds  of  ability.  The 
architect  must,  of  course,  take  a  prominent  place  in  the 
conclave,  but  so  must  also  the  engineer;  both  of  them 
must,  moreover,  rely  largely  on  the  lawyer,  on  one  side, 
and  the  artist  on  the  other,  while  the  interests  of  the 
business  man,  the  housekeeper,  and  the  child  must  be 
kept  continually  in  view.  It  is  pre-eminently  a  case  for 
the  application  of  the  much-discussed  commission  plan 
of  government,  backed  by  a  sympathetic  legislature. 
For  if  any  one  aspect  is  more  fundamental  than  another, 
it  is  the  legislative  basis,  since  without  wise  and  adequate 
legal  powers,  the  best-laid  plans  for  municipal  improve- 
ment are  doomed  to  failure.  It  is  sufficient,  under  this 
head,  to  point  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Burn's  Town-Plan- 
ning Act  has  given  the  United  Kingdom  priority  over 
Germany  in  city-planning  capacity. 

The  questions  connected  with  the  physical  expan- 
sion of  her  towns  and  cities  are  among  the  most  urgent 
of  the  administrative  problems  with  which  Canada  is 
confronted  to-day.  At  the  root  of  all  the  problems  of 
city  life  lies  the  question  of  city -building.  It  needs  little 
reflection  to  realise  that  not  only  do  such  matters  as 
transportation,  housing,  and  business  opportunity, 
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depend  primarily  on  city  design ;  but  also  that  ignorance, 
disease,  and  crime  are  mainly  the  product  of  a  bad 
physical  basis  for  city  life  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  cultural  amenities  which  give  qualitative 
distinctions  to  life  spring  from  opportunities  created 
by  communal  provision  and  foresight.  Water-supply, 
drainage,  cleansing,  and  lighting  come  first  in  intrinsic 
importance ;  street-planning  and  house-construction 
demand  no  less  the  enforcement  of  exacting  communal 
standards.  And  beyond  all  these  are  the  conditions 
essential  to  mental  and  moral  well-being  as  well  as  phy- 
sical health — open  spaces,  architecture,  civic  scenery, 
food  for  imagination,  access  to  solitudes.  If,  as  is  some- 
times said,  the  physical  condition  of  a  city  gives  the  key 
to  the  life  of  her  people,  the  converse  is  no  less  true. 
The  life  of  millions  will  be  raised  to  a  higher  plane  of 
civilisation,  if  one  city  is  so  built  that  the  unconscious 
influence  becomes  a  dominant  factor  in  elevating, 
stimulating,  educating,  and  inspiring  those  who  dwell 
within  its  borders. 


COMPULSORY  ENGLISH    COMPOSI- 
TION  IN   COLLEGES 


AN  article  on  "Compulsory  English  Composi- 
tion in  Colleges"  which  appeared  in  a  recent 
number  of  Harper's  Magazine  was  the  subject 
of  editorial  comment  in  the  December  issue  of  the 
MONTHLY.  Professor  Lounsbury,  the  author  of  the 
article  referred  to,  voices  the  sentiments  of  many  teach- 
ers of  English  in  the  United  States,  that  far  too  much 
time  is  spent  upon  the  teaching  of  composition  in  col- 
leges, and  that  the  results  of  this  teaching  are  profoundly 
disappointing.  In  the  majority  of  American  colleges, 
students  of  the  first  and  second  year  write  at  least  one 
composition  during  each  of  the  thirty-six  weeks  of  the 
academic  year,  and  courses  in  daily  themes  are  very 
common — a  practice  which  contrasts  strongly  with 
that  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  where  only  four 
essays  are  required  during  each  year. 

Professor  Lounsbury  gives  us  a  surprising  account 
of  the  genesis  of  this  undue  emphasis  on  composition. 
To  quote  the  MONTHLY:  "It  was  held  that,  once  intro- 
duced into  colleges  and  universities  as  a  compulsory 
subject,  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  comparatively 
short  time  when  everyone  would  write  good  English; 
and  that,  unless  all  promises  failed,  we  should  in  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  behold  the  appearance  of  a  body  of 
great  authors  such  as  the  country  had  never  known  before. 
The  introduction  of  compulsory  English  composition 
was  made  in  defiance  of  the  best  judgment  of  all  the 
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professors  of  English  in  the  United  States,  who,  how- 
ever, had  to  yield  to  the  newspaper  clamour,  either  to 
save  themselves  or  the  institution  to  which  they  be- 
longed." One  hardly  knows  whether  to  marvel  more  at 
the  hopes  which  are  said  to  have  been  entertained,  or 
at  the  character  of  the  professors  of  English  in  the 
United  States  in  the  elder  days  of  education.  Their 
characters  were  evidently  of  a  parcel  with  their  judg- 
ments. Scarcely  less  surprising  is  the  reason  assigned 
for  the  continuance  of  the  evil.  "In  the  educational 
world  there  exists,  and  always  has  existed,  the  dis- 
position to  enforce  a  strict  quarantine  against  the  en- 
trance of  new  ideas."  The  logical  inference  would  seem 
to  be  that  newspaper  clamour,  which  has  once  com- 
passed our  undoing,  may  yet  prove  to  be  our  only  means 
of  salvation. 

With  Professor  Lounsbury's  indictment  of  the  prac- 
tice prevailing  in  American  colleges  at  present,  more  or 
less  sympathy  will  be  felt  by  many  American  professors 
of  English;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  intelligent  teacher 
of  the  subject  will  treat  seriously  the  main  argument  by 
which  he  seeks  to  establish  his  contention,  namely,  that 
the  inadequacy  of  the  present  method  of  teaching  com- 
position is  evidenced  by  its  failure  to  produce  "  a  body 
of  great  authors."  In  the  MONTHLY'S  editorial,  how- 
ever, to  which  we  have  referred,  this  argument  is  not 
only  accepted  as  conclusive,  but  is  amplified  by  citing 
the  great  example  of  Lincoln.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that 
courses  in  composition  have  not  produced  great  stylists; 
there  is  even  a  modicum  of  truth  in  the  sentimentalism 
about  misery's  potency  in  the  improving  of  style;  but 
these  truths  belong  to  the  same  order  as  that  contained 
in  the  famous  announcement,  "That  grass  is  green, 
skies  blue,  and  waters  wet."  In  other  words,  Professor 
Lounsbury  has  set  up  a  straw  man,  and,  for  the  delec- 
tation of  magazine  readers,  has  proceeded  to  demolish 
him.  No  intelligent  teacher  of  English  could  conceiv- 
ably be  imposed  upon  in  this  fashion ;  but  the  MONTHLY'S 
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editorial  bears  witness  to  the  wide-spread  effect  which 
such  sophistical  arguments  may  have  upon  those  who 
are,  naturally,  not  well-informed  on  the  subject.  It 
is  not  credible  that  a  teacher  of  composition  ever  enter- 
tained any  such  ambitions  as  those  which  are  here 
ascribed  to  him.  His  function  is  a  much  humbler,  and, 
we  may  add,  a  much  more  sensible  one. 

What  is  that  function  ?  To  answer  the  question,  let 
us  consider  one  phase  of  the  problem  in  our  own  Uni- 
versity. A  considerable  proportion  of  our  students 
come  up  to  us  wretchedly  incapable  of  expressing  their 
ideas  in  creditable  English.  In  a  situation  such  as  this 
it  is  worse  than  futile  to  gird  at  the  character  of  the 
teaching  in  the  High  Schools,  or  to  take  lofty  ground 
regarding  the  proper  function  of  a  University.  Unless 
all  signs  fail,  our  High  Schools  will  do  less  efficient  work 
in  the  immediate  future  than  they  have  done  in  the  past ; 
and  we  shall  have  to  solve  a  very  practical  problem— 
or  ignore  it.  I  have  said  that  the  function  of  the  teacher 
of  composition  is  a  relatively  humble  one.  He  knows 
that  a  wide  course  of  good  reading  will  do  more  for  his 
students  than  anything  else,  and  that  real  excellence 
in  composition  depends  primarily  on  maturity  of  thought. 
He  realises,  too,  that  his  students  must  have  something 
to  say,  before  they  can  speak  effectively,  and  he  is  there- 
fore mindful  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  assigning  com- 
positions on  set  themes.  Nevertheless,  he  knows  that 
it  is  possible  to  accomplish  much  with  any  student  of 
ordinary  intelligence,  by  calling  his  attention  to  the 
simple  laws  governing  the  technique  of  the  art  of  clear 
and  forceful  writing.  He  knows  that  to  analyse  with 
the  student  a  piece  of  good  prose  is  to  convey  to  the 
student  helpful  suggestions.  More  important  than  all 
else  are  the  personal  consultations  between  student  and 
instructor,  in  which  the  former's  own  compositions  are 
appraised,  in  which  the  instructor  may  say,  "Here  you 
exceed,  or  hit,  or  miss  the  mark",  and  in  which  he  may 
suggest  specific  improvements  in  the  general  organisation 
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of  the  thought  or  the  phrasing.  Much  more  can  be 
done  for  the  abler  students  than  for  the  poorer,  but 
for  practically  every  student  something  worth  doing 
can  be  done.  How  much  time  should  be  spent  upon 
such  work  is  an  open  question;  in  our  own  University 
the  English  staff  believes  that  only  a  small  number  of 
essays  can  profitably  be  undertaken,  but  that  each 
student  should  consult  personally  with  the  reader  of 
each  essay.  If  this  work  is  not  done  intelligently,  it 
may  be  frankly  admitted  that  it  is  worse  than  useless. 

Professor  Lounsbury's  opinions  deserve  respectful 
consideration,  and  in  the  article  under  discussion  they 
are  hedged  about  with  a  multitude  of  modifications 
that  tend  to  weaken  the  force  of  the  objections  which 
may  be  brought  against  them.  Teachers  of  English 
have  not  given  the  article  a  very  warm  reception,  but 
the  author  has  suffered  much  more  from  his  friends 
than  from  his  enemies.  English  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  subjects  of  University  instruction  by  the  fact 
that  it  makes  its  appeal  to  a  vast  audience — to  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  amenities  of  life.  One  very 
beneficial  result  of  this  wide-spread  interest  is  that  a 
great  body  of  criticism  is  brought  to  bear  upon  its  pro- 
blems — criticism  which  makes  difficult  the  maintain- 
ing of  that  quarantine  against  the  entrance  of  new  ideas 
which  is  alleged  to  exist  in  the  educational  world.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  inevitable  that  much  of  this  criti- 
cism, however  well  meant,  should  be  without  knowledge 
—snap  judgments  delivered  by  those  who  have  no  real 
acquaintance  with  the  problems.  What  shall  we  say  in 
reply  to  the  statement  that  the  capacity  to  write  good 
English  cannot  be  developed  by  a  study  of  rhetoric,  or 
of  the  best  books  on  rhetoric?  To  be  sure,  it  cannot; 
and  for  that  reason  we  have  relegated  such  study  to  the 
graduate  schools.  In  the  University  of  Toronto  we  use 
no  text-book  whatever  in  composition,  nor  do  we  teach 
any  rules  of  rhetoric;  but  we  believe  that  it  is  possible 
to  develop  the  capacity  to  write  good  English.  It  is 
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objected  that  the  teaching  of  composition  in  colleges 
has  not  produced  a  "body  of  great  authors";  why  not 
abolish  the  teaching  of  music,  since  it  has  not  filled  the 
land  with  Mozarts?  Mature  thinking,  and  a  profound 
knowledge  of  life,  are  essential  to  the  development  of 
great  stylists;  but  while  a  man  is  acquiring  the  misery 
which,  it  is  promised,  will  lead  him  to  Parnassus,  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  importance  that  he  learn  to  express 
such  ideas  as  he  has,  clearly  and  with  a  certain  degree 
of  effectiveness. 

MALCOLM  W.  WALLACE. 


A  SOJOURN  IN  ROME 


IT  is  not  always  easy  for  one  who  has  fallen  a  vic- 
tim to  the  charms  of  Rome  to  speak  of  his  be- 
loved with  discretion  and  sobriety.  Roma  is 
Amor  writ  backwards,  and  he  who  would  discourse 
on  Love  must,  if  he  be  not  a  cynic,  soar  at  times 
into  a  rhapsody. 

Let  us,  nevertheless,  attempt  the  task,  and,  checking 
the  reins  of  enthusiasm,  endeavour  to  indicate  briefly, 
and  in  as  objective  a  fashion  as  possible,  what  a  season 
in  Rome  may  mean  to  him  who  has  eyes  to  see  and  ears 
to  hear.  For,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  one  occasion- 
ally meets  people  who  fail  to  find,  even  in  Rome,  any- 
thing to  exalt  or  delight,  mentally,  aesthetically,  or 
spiritually.  To  them  the  lyrical  outbursts  of  a  Byron 
or  Goethe,  a  Henry  James  or  Israel  Zangwill,  are  mean- 
ingless. It  is  enough  to  say  of  such  cynics  that  if  they 
are  barren  when  they  leave  Rome,  they  were  barren 
when  they  came  to  her.  Hinc  illae  lacrimae  \ 

Then  there  is  the  laudator  temporis  acti,  the  man  who 
is  always  crying  "  Ichabod, "  for  "her  glory  is  departed." 
So  obsessed  with  this  idea  is  he,  that  he  is  ever  looking 
only  for  the  new,  and  wilfully  closes  his  eyes  to  the  ever- 
present  and  ineradicable  memorials  of  the  past.  Being 
optimists,  we  do  not  accept  his  view. 

To  the  true  lover  of  Rome,  every  phase  of  her  life, 
even  in  its  most  modern  aspects,  is  full  of  interest.  If 
Rome  is  really  eternal,  she  must  be  modern  aa  well  as 
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mediaeval  and  ancient.  The  capital  of  one  of  the  young- 
est nations  in  Europe,  why  should  she  not  have  her 
handsome  railway-stations,  her  great  public  buildings, 
her  well-equipped  tramway  lines,  her  cheap  and  con- 
venient cab  system,  her  numerous  and  comfortable 
hotels,  her  excellent  sanitation,  her  efficient  gas  and 
electrical  plant?  True,  the  "modern  improvements" 
do  sometimes  disturb  the  solidarity  of  an  ancient  site, 
but  modern  changes  are  seldom  what  they  too  often 
were  in  mediaeval  days,  the  work  of  reckless  iconoclasts: 
Quod  non  fecerunt  Barbari,  fecerunt  Barberini. 

Never  before  was  so  much  care  shown  in  investigation 
and  preserving  the  monuments  of  the  past.  The  gen- 
eration that  has  pierced  the  hoary  Quirinal  Hill  with  a 
tunnel  worthy  of  London  or  New  York,  that  has  cut 
new  streets  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  is  planning  to 
reconvert  the  famous  Corso  into  a  genuine  Via  Lata, 
has  also  restored  the  ancient  Forum,  has  swept  the  ac- 
cumulated debris  away  from  the  stately  Baths  of  Dio- 
cletian, and  is  now  laying  bare  the  last  secrets  of  the  Pal- 
atine Mount. 

The  intelligent  visitor  will  often  be  delighted  to  re- 
cognise in  the  most  familiar  aspects  of  the  modern  city 
a  revival  or  continuance  of  ancient  traditions.  In  the 
very  language  of  the  streets,  one  hears  many  an  ex- 
pression that  is  Latin  undented.  The  city's  employees, 
horses,  and  carts,  all  display  the  mystic  letters  S.P. 
Q.R.  (Senatus  Populus-que  Romanus)  which  carry  us 
back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the  Republic.  Not  long 
ago,  when  an  English  statesman  visited  Rome,  he  was 
tempted  to  ask,  not  without  derision,  why  the  nation 
with  the  smallest  finances  in  Europe  had  the  largest 
Finance  Building.  But  Rome  has  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  bigness.  The  huge  Palace  of  Justice,  or  the 
gigantic  memorial  to  Victor  Emmanuel — what  are  they 
but  fresh  illustrations  of  the  old  Roman  megalomania, 
which  created  those  colossal  statues,  baths,  basilicas, 
and  amphitheatres? 
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So  too,  Rome's  wonderful  water-system,  with  her 
many  beautiful  fountains  running  night  and  day,  year 
in,  year  out,  reminds  us  that  those  enormous  aqueducts, 
whose  picturesque  arches  still  span  the  Campagna,  once 
brought  into  the  city  five  times  as  much  water  as  is 
supplied  to-day.  When  Emperor  William  first  saw  in 
Bernini's  magnificent  piazza,  the  cooling  streams  which 
shoot  skyward  and  then  fall  in  glistening  rainbows,  he 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "Enough!  Turn  them  off," 
little  thinking  that  they  had  been  playing  for  centuries. 
And  as  one  walks  or  drives  up  the  famous  Pincian,  and 
through  the  exquisite  Borghese  Gardens,  or  climbs  the 
lovely  Passeggiata  Margherita  behind  the  Vatican,  and 
beyond  Garibaldi's  statue  descends  the  Janiculum,  he 
ought  to  realise  that  he  has  been  traversing  but  a  small 
portion  of  that  unique  system  of  parks  and  gardens 
which,  with  their  abundant  treasures  of  art,  once  girdled 
and  intersected  the  imperial  city. 

It  is  indeed  impossible  for  those  in  whom  the  his- 
toric sense  has  once  been  aroused,  to  find  Rome  wanting 
in  interest.  Rome  was  the  centre  of  the  ancient  world ; 
she  was  the  centre  of  the  mediaeval  world ;  and  I  am  not 
sure  that,  in  certain  important  respects,  she  is  not  the 
centre  of  the  modern  world  as  well.  Possibly  even  in 
the  sphere  of  world-politics  she  may  yet  prove  her  claim 
to  this  title.  Situated  midway  between  the  Far  East 
and  the  Far  West  of  the  Mediterranean,  she  will  always 
play  an  important  part  in  any  great  movements  affecting 
that  inter-continental  sea.  It  may  be  that  a  forgetful- 
ness  of  Italy's  rank  shown  by  other  great  powers  has 
led  to  the  present  war  over  Tripoli — a  war  which  may 
yet  set  the  world  on  fire. 

But  leaving  politics  aside,  Rome  is  still  at  least  the 
centre  of  the  Christian  world.  It  is  to  Rome  that  the 
majority  of  the  Christian  millions  give  willing  sub- 
mission to-day.  Millions,  too,  of  those  who  do  not 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  His  Holiness,  but  honor 
the  memory  of  the  great  Apostles  and  martyrs  of  the 
faith,  turn  their  steps  to  Rome  in  reverent  pilgrimage. 
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There  is  another  sphere  in  which  Rome  seems  to  be 
regaining  her  old  sway.  As,  in  the  Augustan  Age,  she 
was  the  busiest  scene  of  artistic  activity  in  the  world; 
and  as,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  she  gathered  under  her  wing 
the  great  artists  of  Italy  and  other  lands;  so,  to-day, 
Rome  is  the  one  foreign  city  where,  without  any  con- 
certed effort,  the  great  powers  have  set  up  their  national 
schools  of  art.  As  early  as  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
French  established  here  that  famous  Academy  which, 
since  1801,  has  made  its  home  in  the  noble  Villa  Medici. 
The  Spanish  Academy  occupies  a  picturesque  monastery 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Janiculum.  The  British  School  of 
Architects  is  to  be  domiciled  permanently  in  the  spaci- 
ous building  recently  erected  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment for  the  Art  Exhibition.  The  Germans  have 
acquired  an  attractive  site  beyond  the  Porta  Pia  for  an 
institution  devoted  to  art;  and  the  American  Academy, 
which  has  a  charming  retreat  in  the  Villa  Mirafiore,  is 
shortly  to  be  transferred  to  the  even  more  beautiful 
Villa  Aurelia,  near  the  Spanish  Academy.  Thus  Rome 
is  becoming  once  more  the  great  world-centre  for  the 
study  of  the  Arts.  The  American  art  colony  revolves 
about  the  Academy,  and  now  that  the  latter  is  entering 
on  a  new  stage  in  its  career,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
just  as,  in  France,  the  art  prize  most  sought  to-day  is  the 
prix  de  Rome,  so,  in  the  near  future,  the  reward  which 
young  American  artists  will  covet  most  will  be  a  fellow- 
ship in  their  Academy  in  Rome. 

It  was  therefore  not  with  any  intention  of  recalling 
her  past  glories,  but  in  the  proud  consciousness  of  being 
still  recognised  as  the  world's  art-centre,  that,  in  this 
fiftieth  year  of  Italian  independence,  Rome  is  holding  an 
Exhibition  of  the  art  of  all  nations.  And  for  those  who 
would  study  the  aims  and  tendencies  of  modern  art, 
surely  no  greater  opportunity  was  ever  afforded  than 
that  given  by  the  varied  collections,  which  are  so  beau- 
tifully housed  in  the  enchanting  group  of  national  art- 
palaces,  set  in  the  Valle  Giulia. 
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To  the  sojourner  in  Rome,  the  artistic  atmosphere  is 
most  attractive.  In  every  picturesque  corner  of  the 
city  you  find  artists'  studios  and  artists'  models.  Go  to 
any  social  gathering,  and  you  meet  painters,  sculptors, 
and  architects.  Such  men  as  Vedder  and  Ezekiel  are 
the  real  ambassadors  of  the  American  colony ;  and  some- 
how, after  inhaling  the  atmosphere  for  a  few  weeks,  it 
seemed  quite  natural  to  find  Miss  Leila  Usher,  the  sculp- 
tress of  the  American  negro,  working  in  Rome  on  pecu- 
liarly American  subjects;  and  Roger  Noble  Burnham, 
modelling  there  his  statue  of  the  American  athlete  for 
the  Harvard  Campus,  as  well  as  the  medal  just  accepted 
by  the  University  of  California. 

As  with  these  arts,  so  with  architecture,  music,  learning 
and  literature.  In  any  one  of  these  fields,  taken  alone, 
the  specialist  may  find  better  opportunities  for  culti- 
vation elsewhere,  but  in  the  friendly  association  and  co- 
operation of  learning  and  the  arts,  I  know  of  no  place  to 
be  compared  with  Rome.  Hence  it  is  that  in  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  we  find  the  architect,  sculptor,  and  painter 
uniting  with  the  archaeologist  and  historian  in  an  effort 
to  restore  that  harmonious  combination  of  the  arts 
which  was  the  great  characteristic  of  ancient  Greece, 
and  which  is  the  greatest  need  of  modern  art,  if  it  is  to 
grapple  successfully  with  the  problems  of  the  "City 
Beautiful."  Most  instructive  from  this  point  of  view 
was  a  charming  function  at  the  Villa  Medici.  Here 
were  on  exhibition  architectural  drawings,  sculptures, 
paintings,  etchings,  topographical  plans  and  landscape 
designs — rich  products  of  a  year's  work.  In  the  salon, 
too,  was  rendered  a  choice  programme  of  poetry  and 
music,  all  of  it  composed  by  members  of  the  French 
Academy.  The  writer  of  the  symphony  was  himself  the 
conductor  of  the  concert.  It  would  be  hard  to  conceive 
a  more  beautiful  artistic  function. 

Scholars  and  litterateurs  of  all  nations  abound  in  Rome. 
Here  of  course  live  the  majority  of  the  Italian  savants, 
men  associated  with  the  University  of  Rome,  the  Vatican 
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and  other  libraries,  the  Royal  Society,  the  many 
church  colleges,  or  the  great  museums  and  galleries. 
Foreign  schools  of  learning,  like  the  German,  Austrian, 
and  French  Institutes,  and  the  British  and  American 
Schools  of  Archaeology,  bring  to  Rome  picked  scholars 
from  other  lands,  while  the  opportunities  for  research 
afforded  by  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican  have  attracted 
thither  scores  of  historical  students  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Add  to  these  the  numerous  visits  of  well-known 
writers  in  various  fields,  the  frequent  appearance,  on 
their  way  east  or  west,  of  men  distinguished  in  many 
walks  of  life,  and  the  constant  presence  of  a  large  and 
varied  foreign  colony — and  you  may  realise  how  inter- 
esting is  the  circle  into  which  any  well-accredited  per- 
son may  secure  the  entree.  The  peculiar  relations  of 
Church  and  State,  extremely  interesting  in  themselves, 
and  involving  several  duplicate  sets  of  diplomatic 
officials,  add  a  piquant  flavor  to  the  social  atmosphere 
which  will  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 

But,  to  adopt  a  legal  phrase,  in  Rome  one's  actions 
are  directed  not  so  much  in  personam,  as  in  rem.  One 
goes  to  Rome  to  cultivate  things,  rather  than  persons. 
And  what  a  field  is  there  outspread!  In  Rome,  with 
the  evidence  of  her  manifold  vicissitudes,  from  prehis- 
toric times  until  the  present,  you  may  see,  in  epitome, 
the  whole  of  European  civilisation,  and  you  are  often 
reminded  of  Freeman's  words:  "As  toward  Rome  all 
ancient  history  converges,  so  from  Rome  all  modern 
history  diverges."  It  is  all  holy  ground,  and  where- 
ever  you  turn,  you  may  live  over  again  some  famous 
scene  in  history,  literature,  or  art.  The  very  abundance 
of  such  sites  is  at  times  almost  overwhelming,  but  one 
need  not  become  as  bewildered  as  was  the  too  earnest 
spinster  tourist  who  rushed  up  to  us  one  day  while  we 
were  contemplating  an  ancient  theatre,  and  flourishing 
her  Baedeker,  cried  anxiously,  "  Please  tell  me  whether 
I  want  to  see  that."  Luckily,  there  is  plenty  of  enthu- 
siasm abroad  in  Rome,  and  enthusiasm  is  contagious. 
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One  may  study  Rome  from  many  points  of  view.  The 
very  geology  of  the  site  is  important,  and  the  character 
of  the  soil  accounts  largely  for  the  strength  and  dura- 
bility of  Roman  buildings.  Prehistoric  conditions, 
with  the  anthropology  and  ethnology  of  the  land,  at- 
tract many,  but  most  students  turn  their  attention 
mainly  to  aspects  of  Republican  and  Imperial  Rome, 
the  city  of  the  Church  and  the  Popes,  or  the  capital  of 
United  Italy.  The  famous  ruins,  such  as  those  of  the 
Forum  Romanum  and  the  Imperial  Fora,  of  the  Colosse- 
um and  the  Palatine,  are  visited  by  all,  but  most  fre- 
quently by  artists,  architects,  and  designers,  who  find 
here  rich  material  for  comparison  or  imitation.  So,  too, 
with  the  ancient  temples,  and  picturesque  mediaeval 
palaces.  One  of  the  best-known  American  architects, 
who  spent  several  weeks  in  Rome  last  Spring,  never 
missed  a  day  in  visiting  Hadrian's  Pantheon,  with  that 
wonderful  dome  which  has  been  the  model  for  every 
other  great  dome  in  the  world  from  St.  Peter's  down. 
To  the  student  of  Christian  art  in  all  its  phases,  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  symbolism,  in  frescos,  mosaics, 
and  miniatures,  Rome  is  without  a  peer.  Even  Byzan- 
tine art  has  found  there  a  most  important  illustration 
in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua,  which  Boni  laid 
bare  a  few  years  ago  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Augustus. 

But  the  greatest  treasures  of  Rome  lie  in  her  wonder- 
ful galleries  and  museums.  The  accumulated  wealth 
of  these  museums  brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  antique 
in  all  its  stages,  and  thus  it  is,  that  in  sustained  archaeo- 
logical interest  no  other  ancient  site  can  compete  with 
Rome.  The  average  visitor  does  not  always  realise 
that  in  Rome  there  are  at  least  four  groups  of  museums — 
those  under  the  Italian  Government,  the  Vatican,  and 
the  Municipality,  besides  the  numerous  ones  in  private 
hands.  One  might  spend  years  in  studying  the  contents 
of  these  collections,  which  are  an  ever  fresh  source  of 
inspiration  to  artists  and  craftsmen  of  many  kinds. 
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Etruscan  jewelry,  for  example,  in  all  its  forms,  is  com- 
monly reproduced  to-day,  and  modern  pottery  and  mural 
decoration  owe  much  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  designs 
seen  in  such  abundance  in  Rome.  But  the  chief  glory 
of  these  museums  is  the  ancient  sculpture,  which  in- 
cludes a  number  of  choice  Greek  originals,  a  vast  series 
of  Greek  and  Roman  copies  and  countless  portrait- 
busts  and  reliefs,  which  were  wrought  by  artists  in  the 
Imperial  city.  One  of  the  choicest  of  the  private  mu- 
seums, the  Museo  Barracco,  has  been  recently  opened 
to  the  public,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  collection  of 
small,  but  strikingly  beautiful  exhibits  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man sculpture. 

The  picture-galleries  of  Rome,  while  devoid  of  that 
special  local  interest  which  attaches  to  the  Umbrian, 
Tuscan,  and  Lombard  collections,  in  Siena,  Perugia, 
Florence,  and  Milan,  contain  may  famous  masterpieces 
of  various  schools,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  great 
paintings  in  the  churches  and  chapels,  and  such  marvel- 
lous creations  as  the  frescos  of  Fra  Angelico,  Botti- 
celli, Perugino,  Pinturicchio,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raph- 
ael, in  the  Chapels  of  Nicholas  and  Sixtus,  and  in  the 
Borgia  Apartments  and  Stanze  of  the  Vatican,  form  the 
most  extraordinary  aggregation  of  pain  tings  in  the  world. 

If  to  these  manifold  beauties  of  art  one  adds  the  won- 
drous glories  of  landscape  and  climate — in  themselves, 
however,  not  more  delightful  than  we  enjoy  in  Califor- 
nia— as  well  as  all  the  tone  and  color  of  Italian  life,  with 
its  patchwork  mixture  of  paganism,  mediaevalism, 
modernism,  conservatism,  and  socialism — is  it  surprising 
that,  however  much  one  may  love  other  famous  cities, 
such  as  la  bella  Firenze,  still  it  is  only  Rome  that  casts 
the  spell  of  an  enchantress  over  her  votaries,  who  wor- 
ship her  with  an  almost  servile  devotion?  Not  without 
reason  does  the  native  Roman  marvel  at  the  trans- 
formation too  often  wrought  in  forestieri  by  this  great 
Circe.  A  common  saying  is,  Inglese  italianizzato,  dia- 
volo  incarnato. 
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One  of  the  rarest  privileges  that  can  fall  to  the  lot  of 
a  student  is  afforded  by  permission  to  work  in  the  Vatican 
Library.  Armed  with  his  permesso,  he  proudly  crosses 
the  spacious  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  and  is  admitted  by 
the  picturesque  Swiss  Guards  within  the  famous  Bronze 
Portal.  Ascending  the  great  Scala  Pia,  he  reaches  the 
peaceful  Court  of  St.  Damasus,  in  whose  beautiful  ar- 
cades— the  work  of  Bramante — he  will  often  see  car- 
dinals and  other  high  dignitaries  arriving  or  departing 
in  state.  Here  too,  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  birthday 
of  His  Holiness,  he  may  hear  the  best  classical  music 
rendered  by  the  Pope's  own  musicians.  Continuing  on 
his  way,  he  threads  a  labyrinth  of  corridors,  and  at  length 
passes  into  the  imposing  Galleria  Lapidaria,  containing 
a  vast  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions,  illus- 
trative of  ancient  life.  Though  now  tempted  to  linger 
long,  especially  when  he  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  lengthy 
corridor  of  the  Museo  Chiaramonti,  with  its  wealth  of 
sculptures,  he  at  last  turns  into  a  series  of  small,  unpre- 
tentious rooms,  the  work-shops,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
famous  and  sumptuous  Library.  Here,  in  the  centre  of 
the  sanctum  sanctorum,  presides  the  dignified  but  ever- 
courteous  Prefect,  the  learned  Father  Ehrle;  while  at 
the  tables  around  are  to  be  seen  scholars  of  many  nations, 
poring  over  rare  and  costly  manuscripts,  some  of  which 
are  perhaps  fifteen  centuries  old,  while  others  are  lavish- 
ly illuminated  by  unknown  mediaeval  artists. 

Here  the  scholar  may  well  shut  his  eyes  to  the  present 
and  live  only  in  the  past, 

"The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot," 

but  the  hour  for  closing  will  arrive,  and  he  must  sally 
forth  from  this  quiet  dreamland  and  plunge  once  more 
into  the  noisy  bustle  of  twentieth-century  life.  The 
clang  of  the  tram-car  calls  him,  and  as  he  is  borne  swiftly 
through  the  Borgo,  he  sees  black-robed  priests  and  theo- 
logical students  of  many  colors,  ragged  peasants  and 
smart  soldiers,  idle  loungers  and  busy  workmen,  jostling 
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one  another  on  the  crowded  pavements.  At  the  ancient 
Castle  of  St.  Angelo — once  a  mausoleum  for  princes, 
and  stronghold  of  the  Popes — he  sees  thousands  flocking 
to  an  Exhibition  that  commemorates  the  completion  of 
a  half  century  of  Modern  Italy,  and  as  he  turns  to  cross 
the  Tiber  by  that  famous  bridge  which  was  first  built  in 
the  second  century  for  the  solemn  pomp  of  imperial 
funerals,  which  Dante  saw  crowded  with  pilgrims  in 
the  year  of  Jubilee  1300, 

"Come  i  Roman,  per  1'esercito  molto, 
1'anno  del  Giubbileo,  su  per  le  ponte 
hanno  a  passar  la  gente  modo  colto, 
and  beside  which,  three  centuries  later,  the  lovely  Bea- 
trice Cenci  was  beheaded  in  the  midst  of  a  seething  mob, 
which  had  gathered  to  see  her 

"...  cut  off  from  the  only  world  I  know, 
From  light  and  life  and  love,  in  youth's  sweet 

prime" 

— there  he  is  startled  to  see  a  placard  calling  upon  Com- 
rades of  Labor  to  abstain  from  work  and  celebrate  their 
Holy  Day,  while  another  placard,  surmounted  by  the 
ancient  tetragram  S.P.Q  R.,is  the  appeal  of  the  Jewish 
Sindaco  to  the  cittadini  to  commemorate  with  fitting 
observances  the  deliverance  of  Rome. 

Here  is  something  for  the  scholar  to  reflect  upon,  as 
he  sips  his  afternoon  coffee  on  the  crowded  Corso  and 
gazes  idly  at  the  gay  world  of  fashion  streaming  by. 
Tempora  mutantur,  nos  et  mutamur  in  illis. 

H.  RUSHTON  FAIRCLOUGH. 


"WOMAN  AND  LABOUR" 

BY  OLIVE  SCHREINER 


ONE  of  the  most  effective  means  of  arousing  in- 
terest for  a  book  is  to  give  it  a  title  that  attracts 
attention.  Mrs.  Schreiner  has  done  more  than 
this  for  Woman  and  Labour  for  she  has  given  in  the 
book  material  to  hold  attention  from  beginning  to  end, 
material  to  set  the  mind  thinking  of  what  lies  behind 
the  written  words.  It  is  a  book  which  goes  down  into 
the  underlying  causes  of  some  aspects  of  the  great 
women's  questions  which  vex  us  to-day.  It  is  a  book 
which  the  worker  for  women's  rights  will  read  with  sat- 
isfaction, and  which  will  furnish  thought  for  those  who 
would  set  woman  on  a  pedestal  and  keep  her  there — with 
nothing  to  do. 

Mrs.  Schreiner  holds  that  labour,  and  especially  use- 
ful labour,  is  a  necessity  for  women;  that  we  may  look 
for  the  life  of  a  parasite  for  women  without  work;  that 
such  an  existence  inevitably  entails  moral  degradation 
for  the  individual  woman  and  the  whole  sex;  and  that, 
indeed,  the  unrest  of  the  present  among  women  is  very 
largely  due  to  a  desire  to  find  useful  work.  A  conver- 
sation with  a  Native  African  woman  "first  forced  upon 
me  the  fact,  which  I  have  since  come  to  regard  as  almost 
axiomatic,  that  women  of  no  race  or  class  will  ever  rise 

in  revolt while  the  welfare  and  persistence  of  their 

society  requires  their  submission;  that,  wherever  there 
is  a  general  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  women  of  any 
society  to  readjust  their  position  in  it,  a  close  analysis 
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will  always  show  that  the  changed  or  changing  condi- 
tions of  that  society  have  made  woman's  acquiescence  no 
longer  necessary  or  desirable." 

I  could  wish  that  the  book  told  more  of  the  joy  of 
labour,  both  for  men  and  women,  and  less  of  the  question 
of  sex;  that  it  gave  us  a  more  happy  outlook,  and  less  of 
the  sorrows  of  life;  but,  as  it  stands,  it  is  probably  a 
necessary  product  of  the  conditions  under  which  it  came 
into  existence.  It  is  essentially  a  book  of  Africa,  that 
great  country  where  people  of  different  races,  different 
colours,  and  different  periods  of  civilisation  work  and 
live  side  by  side,  the  conquered  and  the  conqueror, 
and  sometimes  intermarry,  to  leave  sorrow  and  trouble 
for  future  generations. 

The  tone  of  the  book  has  also  been  influenced  by  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written.  In 
the  introduction  the  authoress  tells  us  that  in  early  youth 
she  began  to  write  a  book  on  Woman,  and  that  in 
1899  this  book,  Musings  on  Woman  and  Labour  a  large 
volume  in  three  parts,  was  completed.  She  was  then 
forced  by  ill-health  to  leave  home  and  put  the  book  aside 
for  its  lastre  vision.  The  Boer  War  broke  out,  and  when 
she  returned  some  months  later,  there  were  only  some 
charred  pages,  for  the  house  had  been  looted,  and  the 
contents  of  her  desk  burned.  In  the  meantime,  Mrs. 
Schreiner  had  been  confined  practically  a  prisoner  in 
a  shack  in  a  little  up-country  hamlet;  and  there  in 
semi-darkness,  for  the  room  was  closely  shuttered  to 
prevent  the  intrusion  of  native  soldiers,  she  wrote 
this  book ;  undertaking  the  work  as  a  distraction  from 
the  appalling  horror  and  loneliness  of  her  surround- 
ings. This  volume  is,  she  tells  us,  only  a  fragment  of 
the  original  book.  It  is  a  glimpse  which  makes  us 
wish  we  might  have  more.  "But  life  is  short,"  she 
writes,  "  and  I  have  found  that  not  only  shall  I  never 
rewrite  the  book,  but  I  shall  not  have  the  health  even 
to  fill  out  and  harmonise  this  little  re-membrance 
from  it." 
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It  is  little  wonder  that  Mrs.  Schreiner,  in  the  horrible 
inaction  of  her  captivity,  should  have  written  of  the 
need  of  Labour,  but  her  view  turned  from  her  own  power- 
lessness  to  the  women  of  different  ages,  and  the  position 
they  held,  and  the  labour  they  had  or  lacked.  In  her 
book  we  have  arrayed  before  us,  the  women  of  early 
days  who  cared  for  the  children  and  dressed  the  game, 
while  the  men  made  war  or  struggled  with  wild  beasts; 
then  the  women  who  worked  in  the  field  to  increase  the 
supply  of  food,  and  who  were  later  joined  there  by  the 
men ;  then,  as  this  labour  became  the  most  important,  the 
women  who  busied  themselves  in  the  house,  trained  their 
children,  looked  after  the  servants,  saw  to  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  food  and  clothing,  and  cared  for  the  sick; 
and,  later  again,  the  women  forced  out  of  these  occu- 
pations, until  to-day  they  seem  no  longer  to  have  any 
special  field  of  labour  but  in  the  household,  and,  even 
there,  the  work  is  slipping  from  their  hands.  So  Mrs. 
Schreiner  writes, "Give  us  labour  and  training  which  fits 
for  labour!  We  demand  this,  not  for  ourselves  alone 
but  for  the  race." 

Her  argument  reads  somewhat  in  this  way.  Woman 
needs  occupation,  and  since  changing  conditions  have 
deprived  her  of  her  old  lines  of  work,  new  paths  must  be 
opened  to  her.  It  is  not  that  the  old  order  should  be 
brought  back,  but  that  woman  should  be  given  a  fair 
share  of  work  in  the  new.  In  many  directions,  as  work 
has  been  taken  from  women,  new  work  has  not  been 
provided,  but  such  women  have  entered  a  state  of  par- 
asitism, depending  on  others,  and  finding  excuse  for  this 
dependence  solely  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
their  sex.  Even  that  function  which  seems  to  offer  the 
chief  excuse  for  this  dependence  is  ceasing  to  have  the 
value  which  it  had  in  earlier  days.  When  infant  mor- 
tality was  very  great,  when  muscle,  and  brute  force,  and 
overwhelming  numbers  were  the  strength  of  the  tribe 
or  the  state,  then  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  high  birth  rate;  but,  "not  now,  merely  for  many  men, 
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but  rather  for  few  men,  and  those  few  well-born  and  well- 
instructed,  is  the  modern  demand."  "It  is  certain  that 
the  time  is  now  rapidly  approaching  when  child-bearing 
will  be  regarded  rather  as  a  lofty  privilege,  permissible 
only  to  those  who  have  shown  their  power  to  train  and 
provide  for  their  offspring,  than  as  a  labour  which,  in 
itself,  and  under  whatever  conditions  performed,  is 
beneficial  to  society,"  and  "so  we  demand  that  in  that 

strange  new  world  that  is  arising we  also  shall  have 

our  share  of  honoured  and  socially  useful  human  toil." 

But  economic  conditions  have  made  it  possible  for 
woman  to  lose  or  willingly  relinquish  her  fair  share  of 
work.  Mrs.  Schreiner  in  speaking  of  the  accumulation 
of  wealth  says:  "It  has  invariaby  been  by  feeding  on 
this  wealth,  the  result  of  forced  or  ill-paid  labour,  that 
the  female  of  the  dominah  trace  or  class  has,  in  the  past, 
lost  her  activity. "  "  Not  slavery,  nor  the  vast  accumu- 
lation of  wealth,  could  destroy  a  nation  by  enervation 
whose  women  remained  active,  virile  and  laborous;" 
but  "it  is  the  woman  who  is  the  final  standard  of 
the  race,  from  which  there  can  be  no  departure  for  any 
distance,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  any  direction;  as 
her  brain  weakens,  weakens  the  man  she  bears;  as  her 
muscles  soften,  soften  his ;  as  she  decays,  decay  the  people. ' ' 

I  have  quoted  freely  from  Mrs.  Schreiner's  book,  for 
the  argument  surely  is  worth  considering,  and  so  also 
that  which  follows,  that  the  unrest  among  women  is 
not  for  the  individual  but  for  the  race.  Yet  another 
aspect  of  the  question  concerns  Mrs.  Schreiner.  In  the 
great  races  of  the  past,  men  and  women  stood  side  by 
side  in  struggle  and  in  thought.  Thus  the  German 
men,  whose  women  equipped  them  for  battle,  and  even 
fought  with  them,  conquered  the  Romans,  whose  women 
amused  themselves.  For  our  salvation  to-day,  therefore, 
women  must  go  forward  with  men,  taking  their  fair  share 
of  work,  and  undergoing  such  training  as  shall  fit  them 
for  their  share  of  the  burdens  of  the  times,  and  make 
them  companions  of  virile  men. 
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For  women,  Mrs.  Schreiner  asks  that  all  work  may  be 
theirs  as  well  as  men's.  Yet,  in  this  respect,  even  her  own 
analysis  of  the  historical  side  of  the  subject  offers  little 
analogy.  Women  in  the  past  have  had  their  own 
field  of  labour,  doing  a  certain  part  of  the  necessary 
labour  of  their  own  period,  and  so  their  work  was  com- 
plementary to  that  of  men.  The  history  of  the  Jews 
shows  some  exceptions.  The  ladies  of  the  abbeys  of 
the  Middle  Ages  did  all  work,  but  they  were  hardly  rep- 
resentative of  the  women  of  their  times. 

In  the  tendency  to  a  parasitic  life  for  women  in 
modern  society  there  is  nothing  wholly  new.  It  waa 
exemplified  in  ancient  Rome  in  the  days  of  its  luxurious 
decay  and  the  parallelism  in  this  respect  between  then 
and  now  is  of  ominous  significance.  In  The  Lady 
Emily  James  Putnam  says  of  the  woman  of  the  aristo- 
cratic class  in  the  later  days  of  Imperial  Rome:  "At 
Rome  she  becomes  thoroughly  intelligible  to  us.  The 
society  in  which  she  lived  there  is  very  similar  in  es- 
sentials to  that  of  our  own  day.  We  see  the  Roman  Lady 
helping  to  evolve  a  manner  of  life  so  familiar  now  that  it  is 
difficult  to  think  it  began  so  relatively  late  in  the  history 
of  Europe,  and  is  not  the  way  people  have  always  lived. ' 

Are  we  then  come  to  the  age  of  Plato's  Republic 
or  is  there  still  some  new  field  of  activity  where  women's 
work  is  needed?  Or  is  our  fate  to  be  that  of  Rome? 
Is  our  day  of  reckoning  approaching  also,  when  ener- 
vated generations  of  parasitic  women,  producing  ener- 
vated men,  shall  so  allow  the  deterioration  of  the  race 
that  men  of  other  colours,  with  women  of  strength, 
will  overwhelm  us?  If  there  be  chance  of  this,  let  history 
teach  us,  men  and  women,  not  to  try  to  turn  back  the 
clock,  not  to  wish  old  conditions  to  return,  but  give  to 
both  men  and  women  labour  to  make  them  strong.  A 
nation  to  be  truly  great,  must  have  all  its  units  actively 
productive. 

In  the  midst  of  all  that  warfare  entailed,  and  chaf- 
ing at  the  galling  restrictions  imposed,  it  is  little  wonder 
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that  Mrs.  Schreiner  writes  also  of  women's  attitude 
towards  war.  She  knew  its  horrors,  and  "we  pay  the 
first  cost  on  all  human  life." 

Her  discussion  of  objections  that  might  be  made 
needs  careful  reading,  for  it  gives  a  fine  picture  of  re- 
lationship between  men  and  women,  and  a  better 
standard  of  parentage  than  we  now  have.  "Side  by  side, 
with  the  'new  woman',  corresponding  to  her,  .  .  .  old, 
in  the  sense  that  she  is  old,  being  merely  the  reincar- 
nation under  the  pressure  of  new  conditions  of  the 
ancient  forms  of  his  race ;  new,  in  the  sense  in  which  she 
is  new,  in  that  he  is  an  adaptation  to  material  and  social 
conditions  which  have  no  exact  counterpart  in  the  past; 
more  diverse  from  his  immediate  progenitors  than  even 
the  woman  is  from  hers,  side  by  side  with  her  to-day 
in  every  society  and  in  every  class  in  which  she  is  found, 
stands  .  .  .  the  New  Man/" 

CLARA  C.  BENSON. 


DR.  JAMES  F.  W.  ROSS 


THE  death  of  Dr.  J.  F.  W.  Ross,  Professor  of 
Gynaecology  in  the  University  of  Toronto,  on 
November  17,  as  the  result  of  a  motor  accident 
two  days  previously,  came  as  a  terrible  shock  to 
his  host  of  friends,  not  only  in  the  medical  pro- 
fession, but  among  the  public  at  large.  There 
was  something  painfully  fitting  in  the  circumstances 
attending  the  sad  occurrence,  recalling  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  knew  him  well  many  of  the  qualities  which 
distinguished  his  life's  work,  and  won  for  him  such  a  high 
place  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  friends  and 
patients. 

Called  to  perform  an  operation  at  Cookstown,  he 
left  his  home  at  7  a.m.  that  he  might  return  in  time  to 
keep  an  afternoon  engagement.  An  enthusiastic  motor- 
ist, he  was  himself  at  the  wheel,  and  when  driving  out 
Yonge  Street,  about  a  mile  from  Richmond  Hill,  one  of 
the  fore  wheels  caught  in  a  rut  obscured  by  the  recently 
fallen  snow.  The  car  turned  turtle  into  the  ditch,  and 
he  and  his  chauffeur  were  pinned  beneath  it.  Dr.  Ross 
managed  to  extricate  himself,  and  called  a  passing 
motorist  and  a  couple  of  farmers  to  his  assistance,  and, 
with  their  aid,  released  the  chauffeur.  Regardless  of 
personal  suffering,  he  insisted  that  the  chauffeur  be 
first  taken  to  Dr.  Langstaff's  home  at  Richmond  Hill 
and  cared  for,  while  he  lay  on  a  blanket  at  the  roadside 
awaiting  their  return.  When  he  himself  reached  Dr. 
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Langstaff  s,  examination  discovered  an  injured  sternum, 
a  broken  rib  in  front,  and  three  or  four  broken  ribs  be- 
hind on  the  left  side — presumably  the  result  of  a  crush 
between  the  steering-wheel  and  the  seat  of  the  motor. 

In  order  that  his  family  and  friends  might  not  be 
unduly  alarmed,  he  personally  directed  the  report  which 
appeared  in  the  Toronto  papers  minimising  the  serious- 
ness of  the  accident.  This  account,  and  the  reassuring 
messages  of  the  next  day  allayed  anxiety,  and  left  no 
reason  to  anticipate  an  unfavourable  outcome.  He 
suffered  a  good  deal  of  pain,  however;  and  towards  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  the  pulse  and  respirations  be- 
came more  rapid,  and  a  subcutaneous  emphysema 
showed  that  the  lung  had  been  injured.  Three  of  his 
oldest  friends,  Drs.  Temple,  Davison,  and  Baines  were 
summoned  to  the  bedside.  He  passed  a  restless  second 
night,  and  the  next  day  the  gravity  of  the  symptoms 
continued  to  increase.  Pneumonia  had  developed  with 
alarming  rapidity,  and  the  desperate  nature  of  his  con- 
dition became  only  too  apparent.  He  gradually  sank, 
though  retaining  consciousness  to  the  last,  the  end  coming 
suddenly  about  4  p.m.  of  the  third  day. 

Though  realising  fully  the  hopelessness  of  the  struggle, 
he  faced  the  inevitable  with  the  same  high  courage 
which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  associate  with  him  in 
his  daily  life. 

If  it  were  possible  to  mitigate  the  sorrow  of  his  un- 
timely end,  it  would  be  in  the  thought  that  he  died  as 
one  can  well  imagine  he  would  have  wished — literally 
in  the  harness,  answering  the  call  of  duty.  Nothing 
in  his  life  was  more  becoming  than  the  spirit  in  which 
he  laid  it  down,  for  never  did  the  qualities  which  domin- 
ated his  career,  or  the  nobility  of  his  character,  shine 
out  more  brilliantly  than  in  the  closing  scene. 

Who  among  his  old  acquaintances  but  can  see  him 
on  his  last  call — hurrying,  alert  and  full  of  energy ;  when 
the  emergency  came,  self-possessed  arid  in  command; 
heedless  of  his  own  mortal  injuries,  lying  at  the  roadside 
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while  his  man  was  cared  for;  in  his  extremity,  thoughtful, 
not  of  himself,  but  of  his  family  and  friends;  hopeful 
while  there  was  a  fighting  chance ;  when  there  was  none, 
philosophically  resigned.  To  his  friends  this  enumer- 
ation of  incidents  will  appear  platitudinous  and  common- 
place— not  one  of  them  but  could  have  foretold  exactly 
what  Dr.  Ross  would  have  done  at  each  juncture;  and 
yet  what  an  exemplification  of  qualities  which  have  been 
honoured  by  all  men  in  all  ages — of  deeds  such  as  have 
been  immortalised  in  the  art  and  story  of  the  civilised 
world  ! 

The  funeral  to  St.  James'  Cemetery  was  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  representative  of  all  classes  ever  seen 
in  Toronto,  including  friends  and  colleagues  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  Canada,  as  well  as  from  the  neighbouring 
Republic,  who  came  to  pay  their  last  tribute  of  love  and 
respect.  But  perhaps  most  impressive  of  all  were  the 
hundreds  of  poor  women  and  children — his  charity 
patients — who  lined  the  side-walks  opposite  his  resi- 
dence, and  the  streets  leading  to  the  cemetery,  whose 
saddened  faces  showed  their  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  benefactor. 

Dr.  Ross  was  a  son  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Ross,  who, 
in  his  day,  was  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  and  dis- 
tinguished physicians  and  obstetricians  of  Toronto. 
His  grandfather  came  from  Scotland  and  settled  in  York 
in  1808,  and  his  body  lies  in  the  military  burying-ground 
of  the  Old  Fort.  His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Anne  Jean  Mclntosh,  was  a  daughter  of  John  Mclntosh, 
a  member  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada 
in  the  stirring  times  of  the  MacKenzie  Rebellion. 

Dr.  Ross  was  born  August  15,  1857.  His  early 
education  was  received  at  the  Toronto  Model  School, 
the  old  Grammar  School  and  Upper  Canada  College. 
He  entered  upon  his  professional  studies  in  the  Toronto 
School  of  Medicine  in  1875,  and  graduated  M.B.  from 
the  University  of  Toronto  in  1878.  After  serving  on 
the  resident  Medical  Staff  of  the  Toronto  General 
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Hospital,  he  went  abroad  for  some  four  years,  studying 
in  London,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  and  Vienna.  Returning 
to  Toronto,  he  engaged  in  general  practice  from  1882  to 
1888,  during  which  time  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
wide  knowledge  of  general  medicine  which  in  later  years 
was  of  such  value  in  his  special  work.  In  1888  he  again 
went  abroad,  and  took  up  the  study  of  Gynaecology  and 
Abdominal  Surgery  under  the  late  Dr.  Lawson  Tait,  of 
Birmingham.  He  continued  his  work  for  a  time  in 
Zurich,  and  then  returned  to  Toronto  in  1889,  from  which 
time  he  practised  as  a  specialist  in  Gynaecology  and 
Abdominal  Surgery. 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  this  department  in  Canada,  his 
ability  as  a  diagnostician  and  skill  as  an  operator, 
coupled  with  his  irrepressible  energy,  soon  gained  for 
him  a  continental  reputation  and  a  large  clientele. 

In  1892  he  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
New  York  State  Medical  Society,  and  in  1896  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  American  Association  of  Ob- 
stetricians and  Gynaecologists. 

Always  a  tireless  worker  and  a  keen  student,  he  em- 
braced every  opportunity  for  widening  his  clinical  ex- 
perience. He  built  up  a  large  clinic  at  the  Toronto  Dis- 
pensary, and  served  for  a  time  on  the  staffs  of  the  Home 
for  Incurables,  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  and  the 
Infants'  Home.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Con- 
sulting Gynaecologist  to  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  Gynae- 
cologist to  St.  John's  Hospital,  and  chief  of  the  Gynae- 
cological Department  of  the  Toronto  General  Hospital. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  staff 
of  the  latter  institution,  and  for  two  years  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Advisory  Board. 

He  began  his  career  as  a  teacher  on  the  staff  of  the 
Women's  Medical  College,  first  as  Lecturer  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  and  later  as  Professor  of  Gynaecology. 
In  1897  he  became  Associate  Professor  of  Gynaecology 
in  the  University  of  Toronto,  succeeding  to  the  chair  on 
the  retirement  of  the  late  Dr.  Uzziel  Ogden  in  1903. 
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As  a  teacher,  Dr.  Ross  was  eminently  practical, 
clear-cut,  and  forceful.  Free  from  circumlocution  and 
ambiguity,  he  went  straight  to  the  core  of  his  subject, 
and  impressed  the  essentials  on  his  students  with  rare 
discrimination. 

As  an  operator  he  possessed  dash  and  courage,  with 
technical  skill  of  the  highest  order,  thoroughness  with  a 
safe  conservatism.  His  training,  wide  experience,  and 
matured  judgment  commanded  the  confidence  of  his 
confreres  in  his  opinions  and  advice. 

With  his  patients,  as  with  all  others,  he  was  brus- 
quely honest  and  straight-forward,  though  beneath  the 
stern  exterior  he  was  kindly  and  considerate.  Neither 
lateness  of  the  hour,  bodily  fatigue,  business,  nor  social 
engagements  ever  prevented  his  promptly  answering 
the  call  for  assistance,  whether  from  rich  or  poor. 

Dr.  Ross  was  deeply  interested  in  all  that  pertained 
to  the  welfare  of  the  profession,  and  was  a  regular  at- 
tendant and  supporter  of  the  Medical  Societies.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  acted 
as  honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Toronto  meeting;  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Association,  and  a 
Past- President  of  the  Ontario  Medical  Association,  of 
the  Toronto  Medical  Society,  and  the  Toronto  Clinical 
Society. 

The  future,  however,  will  probably  recognise  his  most 
enduring  service  to  have  been  his  efforts  to  build  up 
the  Ontario  Medical  Library,  and  to  bring  about  the 
organisation  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Toronto. 
The  idea  of  uniting  the  various  local  societies  into  a 
strong  organisation,  with  the  Library  as  its  nucleus, 
caught  his  imagination,  and  into  its  consummation  he 
threw  himself  with  his  usual  impetuous  energy.  His 
time,  money,  keen  business  sense,  and  executive  ability 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  happy  inauguration 
of  the  scheme ;  and  he  was  honoured  by  being  elected  the 
first  President  of  the  Academy,  which  position  he  held 
for  two  years.  His  pride  in  the  success  of  the  Academy 
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was  great,  for  in  no  professional  service  had  his  fairness, 
breadth  of  mind,  and  executive  capacity  found  so  free  an 
expression. 

Dr.  Ross  was  married  in  1882  to  Miss  Adelaide 
Gooderham,  third  daughter  of  the  late  George  Gooder- 
ham,  of  Toronto.  Besides  his  widow  he  leaves  four 
children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  second 
son,  James  W.,  is  following  his  father's  footsteps  in  Medi- 
cine, being  a  Second-Year  student  in  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

While  Dr.  Ross  was,  by  instinct  and  inclination,  be- 
fore all  else  a  doctor,  unlike  many  who  have  won  dis- 
tinction in  medicine  he  was  a  far-sighted  and  capable 
business  man.  He  was  largely  interested  in  the  Manu- 
facturer's Life  Insurance  Co.,  of  which  he  was  for  many 
years  a  medical  director.  The  allurements  of  financial 
success,  however,  never  lessened  his  devotion  to  his  chos- 
en rocation. 

His  versatility,  wide  sympathies,  and  good  fellow- 
ihip  lead  him  into  many  by-paths  of  recreation  and 
enjoyment.  His  fine  collection  of  paintings  and  ex- 
cellent library  bear  evidence  of  his  artistic  and  literary 
tastes. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  York  Club,  and  his 
Medical  confreres  and  friends  will  long  remember  him 
as  a  delightful  entertainer  and  the  best  of  hosts.  In  his 
younger  days  he  was  an  officer  in  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles, 
and  a  member  of  the  Toronto  Lacrosse  Club.  In  later 
years  his  chief  recreations  were  yachting,  motoring, 
golfing,  and  riding.  He  was,  besides,  an  expert  with  the 
rod  and  gun,  and  many  are  the  tales  told  of  the  boylike 
enthusiasm  which  he  showed  in  his  outings  in  the  north- 
ern woods,  or  on  the  waters  of  the  Georgian  Bay. 

He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Medical  Jour- 
nals, his  articles,  some  eighty  in  number,  covering  a  wide 
range  of  medical  activity,  particularly  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  his  own  specialty.  One  of  his  latest  con- 
tributions is  the  chapter  on  the  Caesarian,  and  Porro- 
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Caesarian  Section  in  Kelly  and  Noble's  Gynaecological 
and  Abdominal  Surgery. 

To  a  life  so  many-sided  and  full  of  activity,  it  is  im- 
possible to  do  justice  within  the  compass  of  a  sketch. 
He  had  attained  in  full  measure  everything  included  in 
the  term  success — professional  distinction,  social  po- 
sition, wealth,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  confreres 
and  the  affectionate  regard  of  his  friends.  His  death  at 
the  very  height  of  his  career — at  a  time  so  full  of  promise 
for  many  years  of  his  best  efforts  in  the  interests  of  the 
profession,  is  a  calamity  indeed. 

If  asked  what  were  the  outstanding  characteristics 
which  led  to  such  attainment,  the  answer  would  be  un- 
compromising honesty,  an  almost  quixotic  attachment 
to  his  ideas  of  truth  and  fairness,  a  hatred  of  sham,  or 
anything  that  was  underhand,  loyalty  to  his  friends,  and 
devotion  to  his  profession. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in 
honour  of  his  memory  was  largely  attended.  The 
respectful  stillness  and  the  serious  faces  of  his  former 
colleagues — "the  silent  homage  of  thoughts  unspoken" 
—as  his  old  friends,  Drs.  Temple,  Davison,  Baines,  and 
Marlow,  and  the  President  of  the  Academy,  Dr.  Powell, 
traced  his  career,  and  appraised  the  man  and  his  work, 
in  words  suited  to  the  subject  and  the  occasion,  was  a 
touching  tribute  to  a  life  set  to  high  ideals,  and  followed 
out  with  fearless  consistency. 

He  has  ceased  from  his  labours,  and  his  achievements 
await  the  judgment  of  posterity,  "that  high  court  of 
appeal  which  pays  every  man  his  honour."  But  one 
may  venture  to  prophesy  that,  in  the  course  of  years, 
when  our  country  shall  have  advanced  to  her  place 
among  the  nations,  and  the  history  of  our  profession 
shall  have  been  written,  among  those  who,  by  example 
and  precept,  pointed  its  ideals  and  directed  its  course 
during  the  formative  period,  the  name  of  Dr.  James 
Frederick  William  Ross  is  assured  of  an  honoured 

place-  H.  B.  ANDERSON. 
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THE   SENATE 

The  Senate  met  on  January  12th.  There  was  a 
large  attendance. 

A  proposal  emanating  from  the  Council  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts  relating  to  the  regulations  for  the  degree  of 
M.A.  led  to  a  protracted  debate.  The  proposal  recom- 
mended that,  wherever  in  those  regulations  the  words 
"be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Senate  "occurred, 
the  words  "  be  submitted  for  the  approval  of  the  Council 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts"  be  substituted.  It  was  pointed 
out  that  this  practically  removed  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Senate  the  control  of  the  requirements  for  the 
degree  of  M.A.  which,  it  was  contended  by  some  of  the 
members,  does  not  come  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Arts  Faculty  Council.  The  central  point  in  the  question 
under  discussion  was  whether  the  Senate  alone  had  con- 
trol of  the  requirements  of  the  degrees  of  M.A.  and  Ph.D., 
or  a  control  subject  to  report  on  all  matters  concerned 
from  the  Arts  Faculty  Council  Ultimately,  on  motion 
of  Sir  Charles  Moss,  the  matter,  including  also  the  whole 
subject  of  post-graduate  degrees,  was  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee to  be  nominated  by  the  President. 

The  Board  of  Post-Graduate  Studies  reported  that 
Professor  W.  H.  van  der  Smissen's  scholarly  edition  of 
the  Shorter  Poems  of  Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  Professor 
James  Mavor's  book  on  the  Economic  History  of  Russia, 
a  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject,  now  in  the 
course  of  publication,  had  been  accepted  as  theses  for 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  it  recommended 
that  the  degree  be  conferred  on  them.  This  report  was 
adopted,  and  a  statute  giving  effect  to  this  was  unani- 
mously approved. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  the  relative 
powers  of  the  Senate  and  the  Board  of  Governors  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  Waldron's  motion  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  the  discontinuance  of  the  course  of  instruction 
in  Military  History  and  Military  Tactics,  on  the  grounds 
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that  the  course  had  been  established  without  the  know- 
ledge or  co-operation  of  the  Senate,  as  required  by  law, 
and  that  the  course  is  not  expedient  from  the  point  of 
view  of  public  policy,  was  considered,  and  the  debate 
adjourned. 

A  communication  from  the  Board  of  Governors  was 
read,  which  stated  that  the  Board,  while  approving  of 
the  principle  of  military  instruction,  had  resolved  not  to 
incur  any  expense  with  respect  to  it,  and  passed  the 
whole  matter  over  to  the  Senate  to  be  dealt  with. 

It  will,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  devolve  upon  the 
Senate  after  the  determination  of  Mr.  Waldron's  motion, 
to  accept  or  reject  the  scheme,  and,  if  it  accepts  it,  to 
determine  the  course  of  study,  the  options,  examinations, 
degrees,  and  the  like,  in  accordance  with  the  Statute. 

The  usual  routine  matters  were  dealt  with. 


'ACTA  OF  THE    BOARD  OF    GOVERNORS' 

Mr.  Langton  was  granted  leave  of  absence  for  one 
year,  on  account  of  his  health.  On  recommendation  of 
the  Library  Committee,  Professor  Needier  was  appointed 
Acting  Librarian. 

Mr.  R.  H.  McPherson,  B.A.  was  appointed  Assist- 
ant in  Chemistry,  vice  Mr.  A.  J.  Galbraith,  resigned. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Taylor  was  appointed  Fellow  in  Drawing, 
vice  Mr.  A.  E.  Nourse,  resigned. 

Miss  Laura  Mason  was  appointed  temporary  Editor  of 
The  University  Studies  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Langton. 

It  was  announced  that  the  Boiler  Inspection  and  In- 
surance Company  had  offered  the  University  a  scholar- 
ship of  $130  to  the  best  student  taking  honours  in  Me- 
chanical Engineering  of  the  Third  Year. 

Mr.  George  A.  Guess,  M.A.,  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Metallurgy  of  the  non-ferrous  metals,  his  duties 
to  begin  at  once.  Mr.  Guess  graduated  M.A.  from 
Queen's  University  in  1894,  with  First-Class  Honours 
in  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy.  He  has  been  recommend- 
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ed  as  one  of  the  best  students  that  ever  went  through 
Queen's  in  this  department.  Since  that  time  he  has 
been  continuously  employed  in  Metallurgy  in  British 
Columbia,  the  United  States,  and  South  America.  He 
has  been  Smelting  Superintendent  of  one  of  the  largest 
copper  companies  of  the  United  States,  and  has  just 
returned  from  a  similar  engagement  in  Peru,  and  carries 
an  excellent  record,  having  had  varied  experience  in 
different  mining  camps.  This  appointment  will  supple- 
ment the  present  course  in  Mining  Engineering,  and 
strengthen  the  University  of  Toronto  where  it  required 
development,  especially  in  view  of  the  growth  of  the 
mineral  output  in  the  Province. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  D.  G.  Robertson  from  his 
position  as  teacher  in  the  University  Schools,  and  Lec- 
turer in  the  University  on  Commercial  subjects  and  Art, 
was  accepted. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  BAZAAR 

The  word  Bazaar  calls  up  a  vision  of  the  East,  but 
there  was  nothing  Eastern  about  the  fair  held  by  the 
Alumnae  Association  of  University  College  on  Decem- 
ber fifth  and  sixth,  except  the  Chinese  Laundry  and 
perhaps  the  Rose  Walk,  which  might  have  been  a  Persian 
Garden.  If,  however,  the  word  Bazaar  means  the  sale 
of  a  great  variety  of  articles  under  one  roof,  then  indeed, 
Convocation  Hall,  although  not  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
like  the  Eastern  prototype,  could  lay  claim  to  the 
title,  for  there  was  truly  a  varied  collection  within  its 
walls  for  the  space  of  two  days  and  two  nights.  Here 
were  articles  of  University  blue  and  white,  cushions, 
tea-coseys,  pennants,  crested  china,  and  Christmas 
cards  containing  a  view  of  the  West  Colonnade  of  the 
Main  Building.  Here  also  were  beautiful  photographs  of 
the  University  buildings,  the  plates  of  which  were  kindly 
loaned  by  members  of  the  staff  in  Physics.  Here  too 
were  Christmas  tags  and  seals,  handsome  trays,  useful 
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aprons,  dolls,  and  all  they  could  possibly  need,  from  tiny 
coat-hangers  to  hammocks  and  chairs;  children's  books, 
rocking  animals  and  marionettes;  delicate  sachets  and 
rich  hand-made  lace  sent  by  one  of  the  graduates,  who 
is  in  China.  This  lace,  strangely  enough,  was  Irish, 
real  Carrickmacross,  with  a  shamrock  border,  made  by 
Chinese  girls  under  the  guidance  of  a  German  teacher. 
Then  there  were  pickles  and  preserves,  delicious  candies 
and  salted  nuts,  with  further  provision  for  "Innere- 
decoration "  in  the  above  tea-rooms,  where  under- 
graduates flitted  about  with  trays  laden  with  good 
things.  Placed  round  the  inner  circle  of  the  Foyer, 
binding  all  into  an  artistic  whole  were  small  tables,  on 
which  groups  of  plaster  casts  were  effectively  arranged, 
sometimes  alone,  sometimes  with  baskets  of  soft  green 
ferns.  Guarding  each  end  of  the  Rose  Walk  was  a 
stately  Christmas-tree  gaily  bedecked.  Ever  and  anon 
came  the  strains  of  'The  Pink  Lady,'  'Tales  of  Hoff- 
man,' 'U.  of  T.'  And  all  went  merrily. 

The  weather  was  balmy,  and  this,  no  doubt,  helped 
to  fill  the  empty  coffers.  Part  of  the  sum,  it  is  hoped, 
may  be  reserved  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  fund  to  be  used 
later,  for  purchasing  a  house,  if  the  present  experiment 
in  house-keeping  proves  a  success. 

The  University  china  which  was  ordered  for  the 
Bazaar  arrived  a  month  late,  and  is  now  on  sale  at  the 
Alumnae  House.  While  it  was  exasperating  not  to 
have  the  china  at  the  proper  time,  the  delay  has  made 
an  opportunity  for  opening  a  Gift-Room  and  Exchange, 
at  the  Club  House,  in  addition  to  the  Tea-Room. 

Delighted  with  this  year's  success,  the  members  of 
the  Association  are  planning  and  working  to  make  next 
year's  Bazaar  bigger  and  better. 
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VARIA 

Mr.  Gilbert  E.  Jackson,  B.A.  (Cantab.),  Lecturer  in 
Political  Economy,  has  just  been  appointed  to  the  Mac- 
Mahon  Studentship  in  Law  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge of  the  value  of  £150  per  year  for  four  years.  It 
is  not  expected  that  this  appointment  will  interfere  with 

Mr.  Jackson's  remaining  in  his  present  position. 
*  *  *  * 

Professor  Mustard's  work  on  Baptista  Mantuanus1 
is  not  a  big  book,  but  a  more  learned  one  has  not  been 
produced  by  a  graduate  of  our  University.  The  auxil- 
iary literature  from  which  the  matter  of  the  Introduc- 
tion was  culled  and  sifted  is  contained,  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  Italian  language,  and  no  Classical  scholar  of 
orthodox  habits  and  tastes  would  have  been  drawn  to  the 
work,  nor  capable  of  bringing  it  to  completion  within 
so  brief  a  time,  had  chance  or  friendship  thrust  the  enter- 
prise upon  him.  Professor  Mustard  himself  was  given 
to  the  study  of  Italian  literature  long  before  this  oppor- 
tunity came  in  his  way,  and  the  requisite  exploration 
of  old  books,  and  of  Italian  libraries,  only  led  him  farther 
along  paths  that  he  had  before  pursued  for  his  own  plea- 
sure and  diversion.  Had  he  been  more  of  a  novice  in 
the  field,  it  is  likely  that  the  bulk  of  the  book  would 
have  been  greatly  increased,  for  the  seeds  of  learned 
disquisitions  lie  as  thick  around  the  subject  as  the  spawn 
of  mushrooms  in  an  old  pasture.  As  things  are,  the 
editor  deserves  high  praise  for  prudent  selection  and 
sane  mod-eration. 

Baptista  Mantuanus,  born  in  1448  in  the  birthplace 
of  Virgil,  was  a  man  of  prodigious  learning,  and  a  fluent 
and  prolific  writer  of  Latin  verse.  As  a  conspicuous 
member  of  the  Carmelite  order,  he  associated  with  the 
most  eminent  men  among  his  contemporaries,  and  his 
name  is  sown  through  the  eclesiastical  literature  of  his 
time.  But  a  more  lasting  fame  was  won  by  youthful 

lThe  Eclogues  of  Baptista  Mantuanus,  edited  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Wilfred  P.  Mustard,  Ph.D.  Baltimore  :  The  Johns  Hopkins 
Press. 
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and  minor  writings,  his  ten  Eclogues,  which  served  to 
furnish  Latin  reading  to  schoolboys  of  western  Europe, 
and  pointed  quotations  for  people  of  culture  during  the 
space  of  two  centuries.  Even  in  Love's  Labours  Lost  we 
find  the  schoolmaster  repeating  the  opening  words  of  the 
first  Eclogue,  and  exclaiming,  "Ah,  good  old  Mantuan!" 
All  this,  and  much  more  that  is  valuable,  may  be 
read  in  the  lucid  introduction,  where  foot-notes  have 
been  added  for  those  who  demand  sources.  The  Lat- 
inity  of  the  Eclogues  is  unsurpassed  in  late  Latin;  they' 
are  lusty  and  vigorous  in  spirit,  and  especially  poignant 
in  their  thrusts  at  the  alleged  weaknesses  of  woman- 
kind. The  commentary  is  placed  after  the  text,  where 
you  may  ignore  it  if  you  prefer  to  do  so ;  it  does  not  eluci- 
date the  text,  but  indicates  the  literary  provenance  of 
phrases  and  lines,  the  only  part  of  the  book  that  a  mere 
professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  might  have  contributed. 

*  *  *  * 

Professor  H.  R.  Fairclough,  B.A.  (Tor.),  M.A.  (Tor), 
Ph.D.  (Johns  Hopkins),  the  writer  of  the  article  on  Rome 
in  the  present  number  held  in  1910-11  the  position  of 
Professor  and  Acting- Director  in  the  American  School  of 
Classical  Studies  in  Rome;  and,  as  such,  lectured  in 
Rome  on  Epigraphy  and  Ancient  Sculpture.  He  was 
the  official  delegate  of  this  University  at  the  Centennial 
celebration  of  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  was  also 
present  as  an  invited  guest  at  the  Five-hundredth 
Anniversary  of  St.  Andrews'  University. 

*  *  *  * 

The  American  Mathematical  Society  held  its  An- 
nual Meeting  for  191 1  at  Columbia  University,  December 
27-28.  There  were  four  sessions,  and  some  twenty 
papers  were  presented,  many  of  these  being  of  a  geome- 
trical character.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  both 
at  the  sessions  of  the  Society  and  at  a  dinner  held  at 
the  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  on  the  evening  of  December  27th. 
The  University  of  Toronto  was  represented  at  the  meet- 
ing by  Dr.  J.  C.  Fields. 
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PERSONALS 


An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association  is  to  keep  a  card  register  of 
the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  ajl  the  faculties.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  information  about  the  graduates  should 
be  of  the  most  recent  date  possible.  The 
Editor  will  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Alumni  will  send  in  items  of  news  concerning 
themselves  or  their  fellow-graduates.  The 
information  thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THE  MONTHLY,  ana  will  also  be  entered  on 
the  card  register. 

This  department  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  M.  J.  Kelson,  B.A. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Alexander  Hen- 
derson, B.A.  '61  (T.),  M.A.,  recent- 
ly of  Guelph,  has  moved  to  Toronto. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Morison 
Gibson,  B.A.  '63  (U.),  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Government  House,  Toronto,  was 
honoured  this  year  with  the  rank 
and  title  of  Knight  Commander  of 
St.  Michael  and  St.  George. 

Dr.  Eli  James  Barrick,  M.D.,  '66, 
formerly  of  60  Bond  St.,  Toronto, 
who  has  been  farming  with  his  sons 
large  areas  in  Saskatchewan  during 
the  past  four  years,  and  has  become 
one  of  the  wealthy  grain-growers  of 
that  province,  was  in  Toronto  for  a 
short  time  in  January. 

Dr.  William  Burt,  M.B.,  70 
M.D.,  of  Paris,  took  a  three  months' 
holiday  last  summer  in  California 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  visiting 
his  brother  Dr.  John  Crombie  Burt, 
M.B.  '81,  M.D.,  at  Lahania. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Peter  Mac- 
Kay,  B.A.  75  (U.),  Secretary  of  the 
Presbyterian  Foreign  Mission  Board 
of  Toronto,  and  recently  elected 
President  of  the  Foreign  Mission 
Boards  of  North  America,  has  be- 
come by  this  election  head  of  the 
International  Foreign  Missionary 
Boards  of  North  America. 


The  Rev.  Samuel  Henry  East- 
man, B.A.  77  (U.),  has  resigned  his 
pastoral  charge  at  Meaford,  and 
was  inducted  into  the  pastorate  of 
St.  John's,  Port  Stanley,  on  Dec.  12, 
1911. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Alfred  James 
Belt,  B.A.  79  (T.),  M.A.,  of  Jarvis, 
was  appointed  in  July,  1911,  to  the 
duties  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Went- 
worth  and  Haldimand. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Dyson  Hague, 
B.A.  '80  (U.),  M.A.,  for  seven  years 
rector  of  "  Bishop  Crony n  Memorial 
Church,"  London,  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Church  of  the  Epiphany, 
Toronto. 

Dr.  John  McWilliam,  M.B.  '80, 
of  402  Dundas  St.,  London,  was 
President  of  the  Canadian  Peat 
Society  for  the  year  1911. 

Professor  Maurice  Hutton,  M.A. 
'81  (ad  eundem),  LL.D.,  Principal 
of  the  University  College,  lectured 
on  "Canadian  National  Character" 
to  the  members  of  the  Canadian 
Club  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  on  Jan. 
5.  1911, 

Dr.  John  Crombie  Burt,  M.B. 
'81,  M.D.,  who  gave  up  his  medical 
practice  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  and  went 
for  his  health  to  California  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  has  been  prac- 
tising in  Lahania  for  the  past  five 
years. 

Mr.  Hugh  Hornby  Langton,  B.A. 
'83  (U.),  M.A.,  Librarian  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  and  Mrs. 
Langton.are  spending  a  year  abroad. 

Dr.  Andrew  CowperLawson.B.A. 
'83  (U.),  M.A.,professor  of  Geology 
in  the  University  of  California, 
spent  the  past  summer  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
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making  a  detailed  geological  ex- 
amination of  a  section  of  the  Rainy 
River  District  of  Ontario. 

Professor  John  Charles  Robert- 
son, B.A.  '83  (U.),  M.A.,  of  Vic- 
toria College,  University  of  Toronto, 
lectured  on  Saturday,  Feb.  3.  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Physics  Building  on 
"Delphi  and  Olympia." 

Mr.  Arthur  James  Forward,  B.A. 
'85  (U.),  barrister,  of  22  Castle 
Building,  Ottawa,  was  secretary- 
treasurer  for  1911  of  the  Canadian 
Peat  Society. 

The  Rev.  John  Charles  Roper, 
M.A.  '86  (T.)  (honoris  causa), 
D.D.,  from  1885-1888  professor  of 
Divinity  at  Trinity  College,  and 
afterwards  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas' 
Church,  Toronto,  and  professor  in 
General  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York,  has  been  elected  Bishop  of 
Columbia,  and  will  remove  from 
New  York  to  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  Symonds,  B.A. 
'86  (T.),  M.A.,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Montreal, 
recently  had  a  severe  breakdown  in 
health,  and  was  compelled  to  rest  in 
Bobcaygeon,  and  will  endeavour  to 
resume  duties  at  the  Cathedral  in 
February. 

Mr.  John  Munro,  B.A.  '87  (U.), 
formerly  professor  at  Disciple  Col- 
lege, Grand  Valley,  is  teaching  at 
Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute. 

The  Rev.  Walter  John  Creighton, 
B.A.  '87  (T.),  M.A.,  of  Toronto, 
was  appointed  last  August,  incum- 
bent of  Bradford. 

Dr.  William  Hamilton  Merritt, 
M.D.,  C.M.,  '88,  was  honored  re- 
cently by  an  election  by  acclamation 
to  the  Mayoralty  of  St.  Catharines. 


Dr.  William  Charles  Barber, 
M.B.  '88,  M.D.,  recently  resigned 
the  assistant  superintendency  of 
Rockwood  Hospital,  Kingston. 

Mr.  Henry  Franklin  Gadsbig, 
B.A.  '89  (U.),  of  Toronto,  has  re- 
signed the  editorship  of  the  Canad- 
ian edition  of  Collier's  Weekly 
Magazine,  and  will  re-enter  news- 
paper work. 

Mr.  James  Gill,  B.A.  '89  (U.), 
B.Paed.,  formerly  of  Hamilton  Col- 
legiate Institute  teaching  staff,  is 
now  Assistant  Inspector  of  Hamilton 
Public  Schools. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Henry  Going, 
B.A.  '90  (V.),  of  Zion  Tabernacle, 
Hamilton,  who  recently  suffered 
from  serious  illness,  has  recovered 
and  will  resume  his  ministerial 
duties. 

The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Irwin  Perry, 
B.A.  '91  (U.),  M.A.,  of  St.  Cathar- 
ines, was  appointed  in  July,  1911,  to 
the  duties  of  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lincoln  and  Welland. 

Professor  John  Cunningham 
McLennan,  B.A.  '92  (U.),  Ph.D., 
gave  one  of  the  Saturday  lectures 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  on 
February  17,  1911,  taking  as  his 
subject  "  Recent  Advances  in 
Physics." 

Professor  and  Mrs.  McLennan 
will  reside  at  36  Dunbar  Road  for 
the  coming  year. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Wilfred  Haynes 
Francis,  B.A.  '92  (T.),  M.A.,  re- 
cently of  Byng,  has  been  appointed 
rector  of  Acton  and  Rockwood. 

The  Rev.  James  A.  Dow,  B.A. 
'93  (U.),  has  removed  from  Ross- 
land,  B.C.,  and  has  been  inducted 
into  the  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Powell  River,  B.C. 
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Mr.  John  Ferguson  Snell,  B.A. 
'94  (V.),  Ph.D.,  formerly  of  Clifton 
Heights,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  at  MacDonald 
College,  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  Que. 

Mr.  Daniel  Graisberry  Revell, 
B.A.  '94  (U.),  and  Mrs.  Revell  (nee 
Helen  Rose  Murray),  B.A.  '95  (U.), 
formerly  of  Chicago,  111.,  are  at 
present  residents  of  Edmonton, 
Alta. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Worrell 
Craw,  B.A.  '94  (U.),  has  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  Bracebridge  to  take 
a  post-graduate  course  at  Princeton 
University,  Princeton,  N.J. 

Mr.  Carleton  John  Lynde,  B.A. 
'95  (U.),  Ph.D.,  formerly  of  the 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, is  at  present  Professor  of 
Physics  at  MacDonald  College,  St. 
Anne  de  Bellvue,  Que. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Farquhar 
Davidson,  B.A.  '95  (T.),  M.A.,  of 
Guelph,  was  assigned  in  July,  1911, 
the  duties  of  the  archdeaconry  of 
Wellington  and  Halton. 

The  Rev.  Donald  McFayden,  B.A 
'96  (U.),  was  compelled  to  resign  the 
rectorship  of  Grace  Church,  Am- 
herst,  Mass.,  in  May,  1911,  owing 
to  the  condition  of  his  wife's  health, 
and  has  moved  to  Boulder,  Col. 

The  Rev.  Adam  Fordyce  Barr, 
B.A.  '96  (U.),  M.A.,  has  resigned 
the  incumbency  of  All  Saint's  Angli- 
can Church,  Whitby. 

The  Rev.  Robert  John  Renison, 
B.A.  '96  (U.),  of  Moose  Factory, 
Hudson  Bay,  has  been  appointed 
police  magistrate  without  salary  in 
and  for  those  portions  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Nipissing,  Sudbury,  and 
Algoma,  extending  from  50°  north 


latitude  to  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  province. 

Mr.  Archer  William  Hendrick, 
B.A.  '97  (U.),  formerly  dean  of 
Whitman  College  at  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.,  is  now  president  of  the 
American  Safety  Powder  Co.,  and 
has  as  office  headquarters  808-809 
Lewis  Building,  Portland,  Ore., 
U.S.A. 

Mr.  Charles  McLean  Fraser,  B.A. 
'98  (U.),  M.A.,  is  pursuing  research 
study  in  zoology  at  Iowa  State 
University,  Iowa  City,  la. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  William 
Anderson,  B.A.  '99  (U.),  M.A.,  re- 
cently Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Laymen's  Missionary  Movement 
in  Canada,  accepted  a  call  from 
Orillia  Presbyterian  Church,  to  suc- 
ceed the  Rev.  Donald  Campbell 
MacGregor,  B.A.  '04  (U.),  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Refrom 
and  Evangelism  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  Edison  Abra- 
ham, B.A.  '99  (U.),  of  Port  Hope.has 
accepted  a  call  to  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Guelph,  in  succession  to  the 
Rev.  William  George  Wilson,  B.A. 
'00  (U.),  M.A.,  now  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Moose  Jaw,  Sask. 

Professor  George  Frederick  Kay, 
B.A.  '00  (U.),  M.A.,  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  Geology  in  Iowa  State 
University,  and  State  Geologist, 
returned  to  his  old  home  at  Sutton 
West  for  the  Christmas  vacation, 
and  also  visited  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Edward  Percy  Flintoft,  B.A. 
'00  (U.),  has  been  appointed  assist- 
ant solicitor  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  in  the  Montreal  Offices. 
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Mr.  Harry  Ralph  Trumpour, 
B.A.  '00  (U.),  M.A.,  recently  rector 
of  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church, 
Peterboro',  has  removed  to  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  to  assume  a  professor- 
ship in  Latimer  College,  Vancouver, 
B.C. 

The  Rev.  William  George  Wilson, 
B.A.  '00  (U.),  M.A.,  has  removed 
from  Guelph  and  taken  the  pastor- 
ate of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  Moose 
Jaw,  Sask. 

The  Rev.  Frank  Weldon  Hovey, 
B.A.  '01  (T.),  M.A.,  of  Burlington, 
has  been  appointed  Rural  Dean  of 
Halton. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  John  Sawers, 
B.A.  '01  (T.),  M.A.,  was  inducted 
on  July  21,  1911,  rector  of  St. 
Luke's  Anglican  Church,  Peterboro'. 

Mr.  Lisgar  Russell  Eckardt,  B.A. 
'02  (V.),  who  took  his  Ph.D.  course 
and  degree  at  Boston  University, 
and  afterwards  studied  abroad,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Phil- 
osophy at  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Frank  Hopper  Dobson,  B.A. 
'02  (V.),  has  had  a  successful  peda- 
gogical career,  attaining  the  princi- 
palship  of  New  Westminster  School, 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 

The  Rev.  Robert  George  McKay, 
B.A.  '03  (U.),  M.A.,  of  Cromarty 
and  Roys  Presbyterian  pastorates, 
has  resigned. 

The  Rev.  Roy  Braund  Grobb, 
B.A.  '04  (U.),  M.A.,  has  resigned 
his  duties  as  curate  of  St.  Mark's 
Church,  Toronto,  and  has  accepted 
the  rectorship  of  All  Saints'  Church, 
Peterboro'. 


Dr.  Frederick  Joseph  Conboy, 
D.D.S.  '04,  was  chosen  on  Jan.  1, 
1912,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Toronto,  to  succeed 
ex-Chairman  L.  S.  Levee. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Hacking  (Marion 
Wilson  Filshie),  B.A.  '04  (U.),  has 
moved  from  Vegreville,  Alta.,  to 
Red  Deer,  Alta. 

Mr.  Hugh  Gordon  O'Leary,  B.A. 
'04  (U.),  and  Mrs.  O'Leary  (Mar- 
garet MacDonald),  B.A.  '03  (U.), 
have  removed  from  Abitibi  to  Coch- 
rane,  where  Mr.  O'Leary  is  an 
engineer  on  the  Transcontinental 
Railway. 

Dr.  Herbert  Hogarth  Kilpatrick, 
D.D.S.  '05,  of  Fort  William,  who 
was  compelled  last  May  because  of 
a  nervous  collapse,  to  rest  from 
practice  until  Christmas,  has  re- 
cently suffered  a  complete  relapse, 
and  has  sold  his  practice  to  Dr. 
Ralph  Emerson  Stone,  D.D.S.  '11. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Lewellen  Bil- 
key,  B.A.  '05  (U.),  M.A.,  who  was 
incumbent  of  the  Mission  of  Alliston 
and  West  Essa  for  six  months,  was 
inducted  on  July  3,  1911,  as  first 
rector  of  that  parish. 

Mr.  Adam  Pearce  Linton,  S.P.S. 
'06,  has  changed  his  address  from 
Lachine  Locks,  P.Q.,  to  c/o  St. 
Lawrence  Bridge  Co.,  Beardmore 
B'ld'g.,  Montreal,  Que. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  Huffman  Mc- 
Greer,  B.A.  '06  (T.),  M.A.,  who  has 
resigned  his  charge  at  Barriefield 
Anglican  church,  has  for  present 
address  68  McGill  College  Ave., 
Montreal.Que., where  he  is  curate  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral. 
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The  Rev.  Alton  Ray  Beverley, 
B.A.  '06  (U.),  M.A.,  formerly  of 
Forest,  is  rector  of  Trinity  Anglican 
Church,  Quebec,  Que. 

Dr.  Andrew  Samuel  Moorhead, 
M.B.  '06,  of  Toronto,  was  awarded 
the  fellowship  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  London,  Eng.  Dr. 
Moorhead  was  a  medalist  in  his 
final  year  at  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto, and  has  been  connected  with 
the  staffs  of  Toronto  General  Hos- 
pital, Buffalo  Hospitals,  and  St. 
Mark's  Hospital.  London,  Eng. 

The  Rev.  Harold  Richard  Pickup, 
B.A.  '06  (U.),  has  declined  a  call  to 
St.  Andrew's  Church,  Sudbury,  and 
has  announced  his  intention  of  re- 
taining the  office  of  assistant  pastor 
at  College  St.  Presbyterian  Church, 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Edward  Lancelet  Cousins, 
S.P.S.  '06,  former  Resident  Engi- 
neer of  the  Middle  and  Southern 
Division  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, was  appointed  on  Jan.  16, 
1912,  Assistant  Engineer  of  the 
Civic  Harbour  Commission  of  Tor- 
onto. 

Dr.  Ernest  Herbert  Young,  M.B. 
07,  of  Roc.kwood  Hospital,  King- 
ston, and  lecturer  on  mental  diseases 
in  Queen's  University  Medical 
College,  has  been  appointed  assis- 
tant superintendent  of  Rockwood 
Hospital,  in  succession  to  Dr.  Will- 
iam Charles  Barber,  M.B.  '88, 
M.D.,  who  recently  resigned. 

Mr.  John  Thomas  Stirrett,  B.A. 
'08  (U.),  of  22  St.  Vincent  St., 
Toronto,  recently  on  the  staff  of  the 
"Toronto  Star,"  has  been  appointed 
Editor  of  "Industrial  Canada." 


Mr.  Lawrence  Vincent  Redman, 
B.A.  '08  (T.),  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  who  has  been  for  some  time 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  returned 
to  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Bradbury 
Winter,  B.A.  '08  (T.),  of  Marshe- 
on-Sea,  Yors.,  Eng.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  curate  of  St. 
Mark's  Church,  West  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Alfred  Baker, 
B.A.  '08  (T.),  curate  of  St.  Matt- 
hew's Anglican  Church,  Ottawa, 
was  advanced  to  the  priesthood  on 
St.  Peter's  Day,  1911. 

The  Rev.  James  Gillespie  Widdi- 
field,  B.A.  '09  (T.),  was  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  of  the  Church  of 
England  on  Dec.  24,  1911,  at  St. 
Alban's  Cathedral,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Edward  Blake  Carruthers, 
B.A.  '09  (U.),  M.A.,  son  of  Professor 
Carruthers  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  is  at  present  in  the  employ 
of  the  chemistry  division  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 

Dr.  Norman  Burke  Taylor,  M.B. 
'09,  of  263  Gerrard  St.  E.,  Toronto, 
has  received  the  degrees  of  M.R.C.S. 
and  L.R.C.P.  at  London,  Eng.,  and 
F.R.C.S.  at  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 

Mr.  John  Eastwood  Hodgson, 
B.A.  '09  (U.),  who  was  connected 
for  a  year  and  a  half  with  the  bond 
department  of  A.  E.  Ames  and  Co., 
has  joined  the  new  bond  firm  of 
Murray,  Mather  and  Co.,  as  Office 
Manager.  The  firm  has  opened 
offices  in  the  General  Trusts  Build- 
ing, Toronto. 

Dr.  Paul  Vaughan  Helliwell,  B.A. 
'09  (U.),  M.B.,  is  one  of  the  staff  of 
missionaries  being  sent  by  the 
Anglican  Church  of  Canada  to  Asia. 
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Dr.  Helliwell,  at  present  on  the  staff 
of  Toronto  General  Hospital,  will 
go  to  Honan,  China. 

Mr.  Roy  Bristol  Cooley,  B.S.A. 
'10,  has  resigned  from  the  staff  of 
MacDonald  College,  St.  Anne  de 
Bellevue,  Que.,  and  has  gone  into 
private  business  in  British  Colum- 
bia, his  address  being  Noble  Adver- 
tising Agency,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

The  Rev.  Edgar  William  Picls- 
ford,  B.A.  '10  (T.),  has  received  the 
office  of  Rural  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough. 

The  Rev.  George  Reginald  For- 
neret,  B.A.  '10  (T.),  was  appointed 
in  July,  1911,  to  the  duties  of  the 
archdeaconry  of  Hamilton. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Wise  Kingston 
Hornibrook,  B.A.  '11  (T.),  of  the 
Staff  of  St.  Alban's  Cathedral,  was 
ordained  in  the  Cathedral  on  Dec. 
24,  1911,  to  the  priesthood  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Dr.  Stella  Alice  Cunningham, 
M.B.  '11,  of  Toronto,  has  for  tem- 
porary address  1012  Delaware  Ave., 
Wilmington,  Del.,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  Ralph  Emerson  Stone, 
D.D.S.,  '11,  formerly  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  who  relieved  from  practice 
Dr.  Herbert  Hogarth  Kilpatrick, 
D.D.S.  '05,  of  Fort  William,  from 
May  to  December  last,  has  taken 
over  the  latter's  practice,  Dr.  Kil- 
patrick having  suffered  a  severe 
relapse  in  his  nervous  malady. 

Marriages. 

BARKER — GOODWIN — On  Dec.  25, 
1911,  at  Brigden,  Earl  Stanley 
Barker,  D.D.S.  '00,  of  Stouffville, 
to  Gertrude  Marguerite  Goodwin 
of  Brigden. 


BIRCHARD — MCFARLANE — On  Dec. 
25.  1911,  in  Toronto,  Frederick 
James  Birchard,  B.A.  '01  (V.), 
Ph.D.  (Leipsig),  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  of  Medical  Re- 
search, New  York,  son  of  Dr. 
Isaac  James  Birchard,  B.A.  '80 
(U.),  M.A.,  of  Toronto,  to  May 
Evelyn  McFarlane  of  Toronto. 

BOWDEN — MACVANNEL — On  Dec. 
30,  1911,  at  St.  Mary's,  Janet 
MacVannel,  B.A.  '06,  M.A.,  of  St. 
Mary's,  to  Charles  Edgar  Bowden 
of  Toronto. 

BROOKS — WRIGHT — On  Dec.  12, 
1912,  at  Beachburg,  Clarence 
Edwin  Brooks,  D.D.S.  '08,  of 
Toronto,  to  Margaret  Wright  of 
Beachburg. 

BYERS  —  NEWTON  —  On    Nov.  29, 

1911,  at    Hamilton,    Jean    Coat 
Newton,  B.A.  '08  (T.),  of  Hamil- 
ton, to  Dr.  W.  G.  M.  Byers  of 
Montreal.     After  March  5,  1912, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Byers  will  have  for 
address  346  Mountain  St.,  Mon- 
treal. 

DOMM— LINT— On  June  28,  1911, 
at  Kohler,  the  Rev.  Edward  Ezra 
Domm,  B.A.  '08  (V.),  of  Listowel, 
to  Hattie  M.  Lint  of  Kohler. 

HYLAND  —  PETERS  —  On     Jan.    9, 

1912,  in  North  Sherbourne  St., 
Toronto,  Gordon  Hyland,  M.B. 
'08,  to  Florence  Peters,  both  of 
Toronto.     Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hyland 
will   reside  at  263   Christie  St., 
Toronto. 

JAMIESON — BOWMAN — On  Dec.  27, 
1911,  at  Southampton,  David 
Bradshaw  Jamieson,  M.B.  '10, 
of  Durham,  only  son  of  David 
Jamieson,  M.B.  78,  M.P.P.,  to 
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Florence  Edna  Bowman,  daughter 
of  A.  W.  Bowman,  M.P.P.,  of 
Southampton. 

JOHNSON — BLAIR — On  Dec.  11, 
1911,  at  Hartney,  Archie  Laugh- 
ton  Johnson,  D.D.S.  '08,  of  Bran- 
don, Man.,  to  Myrtle  Meredith 
Blair  of  Hartney. 

LAMONT — MCBRIDE — On  Dec.  21, 
1911,  in  Toronto,  Archie  Wilfrid 
Lament,  S.P.S.  '09,  of  Winnipeg, 
to  Edna  McBride  of  Centreton. 

MAC!NTYRE-INMAN — On   Dec.   25, 

1911,  at  Wheatley,  Clare  Walker 
Mclntyre,  D.D.S.  '09,  of  Milton, 
to  Tenie  Mabelle  Inman  of  Wheat- 
ley. 

NICKLE — HOLDCROFT — On  Jan.  16, 

1912,  at  Tweed,  Millen  Alexander 
Nickle,   M.B.   '07,  of  Weyburn, 
Sask.,    formerly    of    Madoc,    to 
Laura     Gordon     Holdcroft     of 
Tweed. 

ROTHWELL — McCuRDY — On  Dec. 
21,  1911,  in  Belleville,  Thomas 
Edward  Rothwell,  S.P.S.  '05,  of 
the  Provincial  Assay  Office, 
Toronto,  formerly  of  Belleville, 
to  Edith  McCurdy  of  Belle- 
ville. 

SALTER — ADAMS — In  August,  1911, 
at  Woodstock,  Wesley  John 
Salter,  B.A.  '05  (V.),  classical 
master  in  Woodstock  C.I.,  to 
Mary  Katherine  Adams,  also  of 
Woodstock. 

STEELE— HILL— On  Dec.  21,  1912, 
in  Fairview  Boulevard,  Toronto, 
Gilmour  Johnson  Steele,  D.D.S. 
'08,  to  Lena  Beryl  Hill,  both  of 
Toronto,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Steele 
will  reside  at  5  Fairview  Boule- 
vard, Toronto. 


THOMPSON — COBAIN — On  Dec.  25, 

1911,  in   St.    Andrew's   Church, 
Vancouver,   B.C.,   Edgar  Linton 
Thompson,       D.D.S.      "09,      of 
Vancouver,     formerly     of     Tor- 
onto,   to    Gertrude    Cobain    of 
Toronto. 

THOMPSON — GILES — On     Jan.     3, 

1912,  at  Tiverton,  Alfred  Alex- 
ander Thompson,    M.B.,    '09  of 
Ridgeway,    formerly    of    Water- 
down,   to   Caroline    Marie   Giles 
of  Tiverton. 

THOMSON  —  ARCHIBALD — On  Dec. 
21,  1911,  at  Winnipeg,  Man., 
David  Thomson,  B.A.  '92  (U.), 
of  the  staff  of  the  University  of 
Washington,  University  Station, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  to  Maude  Mair 
Archibald  of  Winnipeg,  Man. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomson  will  have 
for  address  after  March,  1912, 
5047  Twelfth  Ave.  North  East, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

WOOKEY — OLDRIGHT — On  Dec.  28, 
1911,  at  Rosedale  Presbyterian 
Church,  Toronto,  Mabel  Winifred 
Oldright,  B.A.  '06  (U.),  of  Carlton 
St.,  Toronto,  fourth  daughter  of 
Dr.  William  Oldright,  B.A.  '63 
(U.),  M.A.,  M.B.,  M.D.,  to 
Leonard  John  Wookey,  son 
of  the  Rev.  C.  A.  and  Mrs. 
Wookey,  formerly  of  Mandeville, 


Jamaica. 


Deaths. 


ANDRAS — On  Feb.  1, 1912,  suddenly 
in  Toronto,  Professor  John  Wil- 
liam Gay  Andras,  Ph.D.  (Tuebin- 
gen),  lecturer  in  Biblical  Greek 
and  Librarian,  formerly  lecturer 
in  French  at  Trinity  College,  of 
the  University  of  Toronto. 
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CAW— On  Dec.  17,  1911,  at  Park- 
hill,  William  Caw,  M.D.,  '64,  for 
40  years  President  of  the  Park- 
hill  Liberal  Association. 

HARRIS— On  Dec.  20, 1911,  in  India, 
while  on  his  wedding  trip,  the 
Rev.  Elmore  Harris,  B.A.  77 
(U.),  D.D.,  of  85  Walmer  Rd., 
Toronto,  who,  though  retired 
from  active  work  in  the  Baptist 
Church,  was  a  generous  sup- 
porter of  McMaster  University, 
Walmer  Road  Baptist  Church, 
and  the  Toronto  Bible  Training 
School. 

HORNING — On  Jan.  27, 1912,  Lillian 
Nixon  Horning  (Mrs.  L.  E.  Hor- 
ning), B.A.  '95  (U.),  of  Coburg, 


wife  of  Professor  Horning  of 
Victoria  College,  University  of 
Toronto. 

MISENER — On  Jan.  24, 1912,  at  111 
Wood  lawn  Ave.  W.,  Professor 
Austin  Perley  Misener,  B.A.  '00, 
(V.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  lecturer  in 
Oriental  Languages  and  Literature 
at  Victoria  College,  University  of 
Toronto. 

WESTMAN— On  Dec.  30, 1911,  at  341 
Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto,  Samuel 
Harry  Westman,  M.B.  '96  (U.), 
M.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  L.R.C.P.  (Lon- 
don), surgeon  at  the  General  Hos- 
pital, and  also  a  member  of  the 
medical  faculty  at  the  University 
of  Toronto 
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EDITORIAL 

LEGAL  EDUCATION 

THE  Benchers  continue  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  suggestion  to  turn  legal  education  over 
to  the  University.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  University  Commission  that  the  purpose  of  the 
Law  School  at  Osgoode  Hall  was,  primarily,  to 
train  the  student  for  the  practical  work  of  the  pro- 
fession, while  instruction  in  the  University  had  a 
higher  aim.  Whatever  that  aim  may  be,  the  Benchers, 
who  seem  to  be  supported  by  the  whole  profession,  do 
not  admit  that  legal  instruction  in  the  University  could 
have  higher  aims  than  has  legal  instruction  in  the 
School,  conducted  by  the  lawyers  beside  the  courts  and 
a  great  Law  library.  Every  branch  of  Law,  except  per- 
haps Public  International  Law,  is  daily  studied  and  de- 
bated over  what  the  doctor  would  call  clinical  material. 
The  University  would  deal  with  mere  abstractions. 
The  Benchers  add  that,  if  they  were  deprived  of  the 
control  of  legal  instruction,  they  would  shortly  be  de- 
prived of  their  useful  control,  and  discipline  of  the  law- 
yers; and  as  all  the  Universities  would  have  faculties  of 
Law,  the  doors  of  the  profession  would  soon  be  thrown 
wide  open. 

It  is  probable  that  the  claim  of  a  higher  aim  of  in- 
struction in  the  University  is  largely  fanciful,  and  held 
by  those  who  would  have  some  difficulty  in  defining 
the  phrase.  Were  it  finally  settled  as  a  wise  public 
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policy  to  bring  into  the  University  all  professional 
training — not  to  speak  of  technical  and  industrial 
training — it  would  be  proper,  perhaps,  to  disregard  the 
views  of  the  Law  Society,  and  to  legislate  legal  instruc- 
tion out  of  the  hands  of  the  Benchers.  But  it  will 
hardly  be  said  that  public  policy  in  this  matter  has  been 
finally  settled.  In  view  of  the  limitation  of  the  finances 
of  the  University,  it  may  probably  be  found  wise,  if  not 
to  reconsider  the  policy  of  burdening  the  University 
with  professional  training,  at  least  to  halt  in  adding  new 
professional  faculties,  which  will  further  strain  the  Uni- 
versity resources,  at  the  expense  of  teaching  general 
culture. 

THE  MEDICAL  COUNCIL 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  abroad  that  there 
is  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  University  and  the 
Medical  Council.  Nothing  could  be  wider  of  the  mark, 
because  any  want  of  confidence  shown  by  individual 
members  of  the  staff  is  merely  the  want  of  confidence 
evidenced  by  all  thoughtful  members  of  the  profession. 

The  Council,  it  must  be  admitted,  has  had  its  ear  to 
the  ground — and  has  kept  it  there  so  persistently  that, 
like  the  ostrich,  its  head  has  become  so  deeply  imbedded 
in  the  sand  that  it  cannot  hear  the  rumbling  of  the  com- 
ing storm. 

Last  year's  performances  in  the  way  of  acquiring 
long-needed  virtue  were  much  appreciated  by  those 
who  thoroughly  understood  the  situation,  and  when  the 
reorganisation  Committee  was  appointed,  it  was  hoped 
that  the  newly  acquired  honesty  was  the  evidence  of  a 
true  reformation. 

Many  sudden  conversions  are  apt  to  fail,  and  pos- 
sibly the  usual  thing  is  likely  to  happen  now,  as  there 
is  no  sign  of  reorganisation,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be  any, 
if  we  may  believe  all  we  hear. 

It  did  not  require  a  tremendous  amount  of  moral 
courage  to  chop  off  the  troublesome  heads  of  some  of 
the  non-active  Universities;  it  is  a  different  matter 
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when  it  comes  to  committing  hari-kari  in  the  cases  of 
those  who  represent  nothing  but  their  own  selfish  in- 
terests. At  all  events,  the  University  and  the  profession 
at  large  are  anxious  to  know  what  the  members  of  the 
committee  are  going  to  do  about  it. 

Possibly,  the  impression  that  trouble  existed  be- 
tween the  University  and  the  Council  came  from  the 
anomalous  condition  of  affairs  which  has  arisen,  owing 
to  the  desire  of  the  Council  to  make  the  way  easy  for  the 
Universities  which  evade  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter 
of  the  law. 

It  is  marvellous  how  the  clause  regarding  an  eight- 
months  session  is  ignored  by  all  but  the  University  of 
Toronto;  and  yet  the  Council  regularly  winks  at  this 
infraction  of  the  law,  and  if  this  year's  regulations  had 
not  been  modified,  the  result  would  have  been  one  more 
act  in  the  comic  opera  that  the  Council  has  so  frequently 
staged.  What  was  likely  to  occur  was  that  the  students 
who  graduated  after  abbreviated,  and  really  illegal, 
sessions,  were  to  be  permitted  to  go  up  for  final  examin- 
ation, while  those  who  had  attended  sessions  of  the 
legal  length  were  to  be  prohibited,  because  the  date  of 
the  examinations  made  it  impossible  to  qualify  under 
the  regulation. 

Of  course,  there  were  some  suspicious  individuals 
who  believed  that  the  Council  had  deliberately  made 
this  situation;  no  doubt  it  was  simply  a  blunder. 

The  way  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  would  be  to 
make  the  offending  Universities  live  up  to  the  require- 
ments, and  then  fix  the  examinations — if  we  must  have 
them — at  a  proper  time. 

In  the  meanwhile,  we  trust  that  the  Council  is  at- 
tending to  its  duties  in  connection  with  the  proposed 
medical  legislation  at  the  present  session. 

It  is  being  pretty  well  "rubbed  in"  to  Sir  James 
Whitney  that  the  Osteopaths  should  have  an  Osteo- 
pathic  Council,  and  who  knows,  in  these  days  of  Chris- 
tian Science,  pathies,  and  psycho  novelties,  what  next 
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will  be  demanded?  Sir  James  has,  apparently,  no  high 
regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  medical  profession,  and  his 
experiences  with  the  Council  have  not  tended  to  raise 
this  opinion. 

Let  us  hope,  then,  that  we  shall  have  reorganisation 
carried  on  as  demanded  by  the  profession;  honest  and 
straightforward  dealing  with  all  the  Universities,  less 
wire-pulling,  and  an  endeavour  to  make  the  status  of 
Medicine  worthy  of  the  traditions  of  a  great  Province. 

PRAGMATISM  AND  POLITICS 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  UNIVERSITY  MAGAZINE 
Mr.  Warwick  Chipman  discourses  on  Pragmatism  in  a 
vein  which  is  certain  to  encounter  dissent.  The  whole 
attitude  of  his  position  is  condensed  in  the  opening  sen- 
tences. "It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  suggest  of  a 
doctrine  essentially  impatient  of  the  absolute  that  it 
bids  fair  to  become  the  chief  bulwark  of  an  absolutism 
the  more  tyrannical  because  it  is  false.  Yet  a  democracy 
forgetting  freedom  and  a  philosophy  careless  of  princi- 
ples do,  in  fact,  go  hand  in  hand  together."  He  claims 
that  democracy  in  action,  in  adopting  and  applying 
pragmatism,  "threatens  to  en  trammel  men  for  a  time 
more  effectively  than  ever  they  were  entrammelled  in 
the  past,  through  the  very  optimism  of  its  crude  prac- 
ticality; seeking  to  achieve  in  one  generation  and  by 
extraneous  rules  the  blessings  which  only  the  long  dis- 
cipline of  character  can  ever  bring  into  the  world. 
Lovers  of  liberty,  then,  if  they  would  serve  her  now,  must 
see  that  a  philosophy  without  a  standard,  a  wisdom  that 
will  not  criticise,  a  doctrine  that  will  not  lead,  is  the 
greatest  foe  of  all  they  have  to  fight. " 

Mr.  Chipman  then  proceeds  to  arraign  pragmatism 
in  still  stronger  terms.  He  admits  to  a  certain  extent  the 
validity  of  Professor  James's  charge  that  one  cannot, 
from  the  idea  of  the  Absolute,  predicate  any  necessary 
consequences  of  detail  important  for  the  conduct  of 
life.  The  Absolute  philosopher  does  indeed  "give  the 
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assurance  that  all  is  well  with  him  and  for  his  eternal 
way  of  thinking;  but  thereupon  he  leaves  you  to  be 
finitely  saved  by  your  own  temporal  devices."  Mr. 
Chipman  urges  that  this  is  true  of  pragmatism  in  some 
measure.  If  anything  is  true  that  works  satisfactorily, 
then  anything  will  work  that  is  worked,  and  therefore 
anything  is  true.  Pragmatism  is  therefore,  without  a 
standard;  but  the  pragmatist  is  continually  going  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  pragmatism,  and  thereby  makes  it 
clear  that  in  order  to  be  a  good  pragmatist  you  must  be 
infinitely  more.  "The  only  trouble  is  that  not  every 
pragmatist  is  a  good  pragmatist. "  Consequently,  prag- 
matists  find  in  their  system  of  philosophy  "the  expres- 
sion of  their  own  resolve  to  be  shallow";  and  it  thus  ac- 
cords with  the  tendencies  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Chipman  quotes  with  approval  the  judgment  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review;  "The  influence  of  democracy 
in  promoting  pragmatism  is  visible  almost  in  every 
page  of  Williams  James'  writing.  There  is  an  impatience 
of  authority,  an  unwillingness  to  condemn  widespread 
prejudices,  a  tendency  to  decide  philosophical  ques- 
tions by  putting  them  to  the  vote."  From  this  it  fol- 
lows that  all  the  evils  of  democracy  are  due  to  the  dis- 
regard of  the  philosophy  of  the  Absolute.  Idealism 
(the  Absolute)  "mends  no  broken  hearts.  It  is  no 
lasting  substitute  for  bread  and  butter.  If  we  seek  in 
it  the  omnipresent  prescriptions  of  quackery,  we  shall 
not  find  them.  But  while  it  cannot  profess  to  cure  the 
evils  of  this  world,  it  does  attempt  to  prevent  them.  It 
strives  to  teach  the  principles  that  in  the  long  run  will 
do  away  not  with  broken  hearts  but  with  the  breaking 
of  them,  not  with  physical  starvation  but  with  the  moral 
and  spiritual  conditions  that  lead  to  it. " 

Now  all  this  sounds  plausible;  but  does  it  stand  analy- 
sis? We  must  confess  that  we  have  never  thought 
of  attributing  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Absolute  the 
influence  in  the  development  of  human  civilisation 
and  happiness  that  Mr.  Chipman  postulates.  Men 
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have  in  the  past  assumed  that  they  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  absolute  truth  and  they  attempted  to  compel  all 
others  to  accept  it  also.  Not  to  receive  the  absolute 
truth  they  held,  was  to  murder  the  soul;  and  to  prevent 
such  murder,  the  extremest  cruelty  was  held  justifi- 
able. Hence  arose  persecution,  religious  wars,  death 
at  the  stake  and  on  the  scaffold,  massacres  of  thousands, 
and  relapses  into  barbarism.  The  idea  did  not  "work"; 
and,  in  consequence,  creeds  and  clear-cut  conceptions 
of  the  fundamental  significance  of  the  world  and  its 
origin  and  destiny,  are  much  less  in  vogue  than  formerly. 
The  average  man,  the  scholar,  the  man  of  science,  and 
even  the  philosopher  who  is  not  a  pragmatist,  are  in- 
clined to  regard  conduct  as  of  vastly  weightier  signi- 
ficance than  belief.  As  Lecky  puts  it:  "Men  who  have 
been  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  earnest  and  im- 
partial enquiry  will  invariably  come  to  value  such  a 
disposition  more  than  any  particular  doctrines  to  which 
it  may  lead  them ;  they  will  deny  the  necessity  of  correct 
opinions;  they  will  place  the  moral  far  above  the  dog- 
matic side  of  their  faith;  they  will  give  free  scope  to 
every  criticism  that  restricts  their  belief;  and  they  will 
value  men  according  to  their  acts,  and  not  according  to 
their  opinions. " 

Morals  are,  therefore,  of  inestimably  higher  value 
to  society  than  are  beliefs.  These  morals  have  not  been 
derived  from  any  acceptation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Ab- 
solute. The  fundamental  tenets  of  morals  have  been 
developed,  as  Professor  J.  G.  Fraser,  the  renowned 
student  of  prehistoric  culture,  claims,  from  beliefs,  now 
held  to  be  superstitions,  which  dominated  races  slowly 
emerging  from  the  brute  stage  of  existence.  The  con- 
cepts embodied  in  those  superstitions  were  found  by 
primitive  man  to  "work";  and  they  were  consequently 
accepted  as  true.  From  these  concepts,  which  became 
more  and  more  sublimated  as  the  ages  passed,  have  de- 
veloped principles  which,  as  a  code  of  morality,  we  regard 
as  vitally  necessary  to  society. 
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The  last  sentence  quoted  from  Mr.  Chipman's 
article  is  somewhat  too  enthusiastically  expressed. 
Idealism,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Absolute,  will  not  eradi- 
cate slums,  or  neutralise  the  forces  of  heredity,  which, 
in  large  measure,  promote  the  development  of  slums. 
How  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Absolute  to  prevent  the 
evils  of  disease?  So  long  as  life  will  exist,  disease  will 
prevail,  and  human  hearts  will  break. 

This  is  the  age  of  pragmatism,  and  the  democracy  of 
to-day  more  or  less  unconsciously  accepts  that  doctrine 
in  adopting  and  applying  ideas  that  will  "work."  It 
will  make  mistakes,  but  only  in  finding  out  what  will 
"work"  and  what  will  not.  What  will  be  found  to 
"work"  will  conduce  to  happiness,  and  thus  pragmatism 
will  become  more  and  more  exemplified.  The  individual 
will  make  mistakes,  and  so  also  will  the  organisation, 
society  or  the  state  err  sometimes.  It  is,  therefore 
easier  for  the  critic  to  be  wiser  than  democracy,  but  the 
only  logical  result  of  his  criticism  would  be  the  govern- 
ment of  society  by  an  oligarchy  of  critics — that  is,  if 
they  could  agree  among  themselves. 

IDEALISM  IN  THE  WEST 

Western  Canada,  and  especially  that  portion  of  it 
between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Rockies  is,  it  is  gen- 
erally assumed,  destined  to  have,  in  the  next  quarter  of 
a  century,  a  population  that  will  exceed  that  of  Canada 
of  to-day.  This  would  result  in  shifting  the  centre  of 
population  from  the  East  to  a  position  somewhere  west 
of  Winnipeg.  The  centre  of  political  power  will  also 
be  shifted ;  and  in  consequence,  the  ideals  of  the  Canadian 
West  will  dominate  all  our  political  aspirations,  and  even- 
tually our  national  destiny. 

This  possibility  has  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
those  who  study  the  trend  of  our  history.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  it  has  caused  more  or  less  perturbation  in 
the  minds  of  those  concerned  with  questions,  ecclesi- 
astical and  racial,  that  cut  across  and  divide  national 
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interests.  This  makes  it  intelligible  why  the  provision 
for  Separate  Schools  was  inserted  in  the  constitution  of 
the  Provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta ;  and  why  also 
the  demand  was  made  that  French  should  be  placed  on 
the  same  plane  as  English  as  an  official  language  for 
those  provinces. 

The  aims  involved  are  not  ignoble.  In  themselves 
they  are  evidences  of  the  struggle  of  ideals  which  is 
going  to  make  history  in  this  country ;  and,  were  it  not 
to  engross  the  whole  of  our  energy  as  a  nation,  we  could 
await  the  outcome  with  patience  and  in  the  hope  that  the 
final  result  would  be  on  the  right  side.  What  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  is  that  this  issue  will  dominate  or  ob- 
scure all  others,  some  of  which  are  bound  to  be,  in  the 
long  run,  of  equal  if  not  greater  importance  than  those 
of  creed  and  race. 

One  of  these  issues  is  the  character  of  the  population 
of  those  provinces.  At  present  a  very  large  portion  of 
it  is  derived  by  immigration  from  Ontario  and  the  West- 
ern States.  The  sturdy  character  of  that  population  is 
in  part  due  to  this  origin.  Its  self-reliance,  its  appre- 
ciation of  high  educational  standards,  and  its  democratic 
aims  are  all  to  the  highest  national  good.  If  the  in- 
crease in  population  should  continue  to  be  of  the  same 
character,  the  outlook  would  be  a  hopeful  one.  But 
there  is  bound  to  be  a  larger  immigration  from  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe;  and,  as  this  develops,  there  will  be  a 
transformation  in  the  character  of  the  people  whick 
may  ultimately  be  very  different  from  what  it  is  now. 
This  change  is  even  now  proceeding  in  certain  districts. 
It  is  said  that  the  farmers  in  a  number  of  localities 
are  now  selling  their  farms  to  Poles,  Galicians,  Swedes, 
and  Danes  and  are  themselves  retiring,  each  with  his 
accumulated  competence,  to  a  town  life. 

The  prospect,  therefore,  is  disquieting.  It  is  still 
more  disturbing  to  learn  that  many  of  those  who  have 
become  wealthy,  either  in  a  considerable  or  a  modest 
degree,  are  returning  to  the  East  to  live  there.  That 
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this  is  true  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  moderately  wealthy  citizens  that  Toronto 
and  other  cities  of  the  East  have  received  from  the  West 
in  the  last  few  years.  These  have  come  to  enjoy  life, 
and  are  no  longer  interested  in  the  West. 

If  Western  Canada  is  a  Klondike  to  be  forsaken  when 
you  have  made  your  fortune,  then  its  future  is  indeed  to 
be  sordid.  Had  the  earlier  settlers  in  Ontario  been  pos- 
sessed of  the  same  point  of  view,  the  population  would 
now  be  quite  as  large  as  it  is  perhaps,  but  would  it  have 
the  same  ideals?  The  aims  and  aspirations  of  our  people 
have,  in  recent  years,  undergone  a  materialising  pro- 
cess, and,  as  a  result,  the  standards  of  life  of  forty  and 
fifty  or  more  years  ago  are  not  at  all  accepted  to-day; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  those  earlier  standards  have 
left  their  mark  in  the  staid,  sturdy,  and  self-reliant 
character  of  the  people  of  the  province.  That  char- 
acter is  of  inestimable  value  as  a  factor  in  our  national 
life,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  we  could  hare 
been  or  done  without  its  moulding  influence.  It  is 
just  as  difficult  to  believe  that  the  future  population  of 
Western  Canada  will  be  of  the  most  desirable  type  un- 
less care  is  exercised  to  provide  for  a  continuance  in  the 
next  generation  of  the  present  standards.  If  the  best 
of  the  present  population  there  are  to  retreat  before  a 
medley  of  people  hailing  from  Mid-Europe,  the  outlook 
is  a  discouraging  one,  the  standards  of  the  East  and 
West  will  be  widely  divergent,  and  the  task  of  forging 
a  united  nation  out  of  the  populations  of  the  various 
provinces  will  be  a  gigantic  task. 

What  is  the  remedy?  It  is  not  a  simple  one,  but  it 
postulates  on  the  part  of  the  present  settlers  a  much 
•mailer  sacrifice  than  that  made  by  the  pioneer  settlers  of 
this  province.  It  is  that  those  who  are  there  now  should 
stay  and  help  to  fashion,  not  only  the  institutions  of  those 
provinces,  but  also  their  ethical  and  educational  standards. 

To  make  that  sacrifice  easier  to  the  present  settlers 
ki  those  provinces,  a  good  deal  may  be  done  by  providing 
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throughout  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  the  best  edu- 
cational facilities.  This  would  involve  adequate  en- 
dowments for  the  Universities,  organisation  of  large 
libraries  and  generous  support  from  the  Governments  of 
those  provinces  for  Art,  Literary,  and  Scientific  Societies. 
The  Universities  of  the  West  should  be  given  en- 
dowments which,  with  the  growth  in  wealth  of  those 
Provinces,  would,  in  the  next  generation,  place  them  on  a 
level  with  the  leading  Universities  of  the  East.  It 
cannot  be  urged  that  such  endowments  are  impossible 
so  long  as  mines,  land  grants  for  railways  and  conces- 
sions of  water-power  of  enormous  value,  may  be  given 
away  to  "graft"  hunters,  and  "get-rich-quick"  poli- 
ticians. The  establishment  of  Libraries  and  efficient 
Collegiate  Institutes  in  all  the  other  larger  centres  should 
also  be  accomplished. 

The  foundation  of  well-equipped  Universities  and 
Libraries,  and  Collegiate  Institutes  would  be  a  powerful 
force  in  cultivating  local  patriotism.  The  Universities 
would  bring  to  the  West  a  large  number  of  represent- 
atives of  the  academic  life,  and  the  more  affluent  of  the 
citizens  would  be  interested  in,  if  not  engaged  in,  the 
control  of  those  Universities.  Around  each  one  of  these 
would  gather  a  life  of  the  intellectual  type  whose  in- 
fluence would  develop  in  ever-widening  circles  through 
the  provinces  as  the  years  passed. 

In  this  way  a  keen  public  spirit  would  be  created, 
which  would  keep  the  more  affluent  of  the  citizens  from 
"selling  out"  and  coming  east.  The  services  of  the 
enterprising  and  the  representative  citizens  would  be 
enlisted  in  the  centres  in  which  they  found  themselves. 
Even  those  who  might  be  inclined  to  be  selfish  might 
thus  be  tempted  to  do  altruistic  work  for  the  West. 
Such  a  public  spirit  would  insist  upon  putting  a  stigma 
on  the  wealthy  "quitter"  which  he  would  carry  with 
him  to  the  East. 

To  produce  in  the  West  conditions  which  will  render 
it  possible  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  an  intellectual  life  and 
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thereby  to  make  the  present  population  feel  that  even 
an  ideal  life  may  be  as  easily  attained  there  as  in  the 
East,  would  be  to  achieve  much  in  the  way  of  the  poli- 
tical unification  of  Canada.  To  allow,  on  the  other 
hand,  conditions  to  develop  there  which  will  make  life 
in  the  West  more  or  less  one  of  exile,  is  to  promote  a  sit- 
uation which  will  be  a  source  of  trouble  and  difficulty 
in  our  national  development. 
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GOLDWIN  Smith  was  born  at  Reading,  Eng- 
land in  1823,  and  died  at  Toronto  in  1910. 
As  a  young  man  he  made  a  great  reputation, 
having  impressed  his  college  classmates,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  such  leading  public  men  as  Peel, 
Bright,  and  Cobden.  He  served  on  two  commissions 
to  reform  the  Universities,  was  appointed  Regius  Pro- 
fessor of  Modern  History  at  Oxford  in  1858,  resigned 
in  1866,  came  out  to  Cornell  as  a  professor  in  1869, 
where  he  remained  two  years,  and  then  came  to  Toronto, 
where  he  resided  till  his  death. 

Many  of  you  recall  him,  spare  of  figure  and  grave  of 
face,  going  about  the  streets,  or  walking  in  the  lawn  of 
the  Grange.  Up  to  his  latest  years,  he  was  often  pre- 
sent at  dinners  and  public  meetings  in  the  University, 
where  he  was  always,  even  in  the  stormiest  times,  re- 
ceived— by  the  students,  at  least — with  great  respect. 
With  all  the  authorities  of  the  University  he  did  not  get 
on  as  well.  The  Senate,  once  in  his  later  years,  resolved 
to  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws;  but,  as 
there  was  some  opposition,  and  one  senator  resigned  as  a 
protest,  he  politely  declined  the  honor.  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  the  gift  of  his  estate  to  Cornell 
might  have  been  influenced  by  this  University's  neglect. 
If  so,  he  concealed  his  feelings  from  those  who  knew  him 
best.  Cornell,  it  is  true,  accepted  and  honoured  him 
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without  reserve.  But  not  for  that,  I  am  sure,  did  it 
become  his  beneficiary,  but,  rather,  I  think,  because 
Cornell  seemed  to  him  the  best  agency  to  carry  on  his 
work  of  uniting  again,  in  the  interest  of  humanity  and 
civilisation,  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  English  fam- 
ily, which  had  been  parted  by  the  American  revolu- 
tion. That  was  clearly,  as  he  knew  well,  a  task  for 
which  the  University  of  Toronto  was  wholly  unfitted. 
His  feeling  mingled  readily  with  his  judgment.  As  he 
regarded  succession  duties  as  mere  confiscation,  which 
no  argument  of  expediency  could  justify,  we  may 
conclude  that  he  was  reluctant  to  make  the  despoiler 
of  his  succession  the  object  of  his  bounty. 

He  corresponded  widely  with  the  friends  of  his 
youth,  and  especially  with  political  authorities  in  all 
parts  of  the  English-speaking  world.  Few  men,  there- 
fore, were  better  informed  as  to  the  politics  of  his  time. 
To  his  home  came,  from  England  and  the  United  States, 
statesmen  and  writers  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  but  not, 
in  my  time,  many  Canadian  statesmen.  During  those 
years,  he  was  the  centre  of  a  political  storm  into  which 
the  boldest  of  Canadian  statesmen  dared  not  enter. 
When  Sir  James  Whitney  made  him  a  member  of  the 
University  Commission,  things  became  easier,  and  even 
Tory  statesmen  accepted,  if  they  did  not  seek,  his 
hospitality.  With  Sir  John  Macdonald  his  relations 
were  long  socially  intimate.  When  Sir  John  went  to  the 
country  in  1891,  commanding  his  editors  to  hammer 
Goldwin  Smith,  the  philosopher  bore  it  grimly,  and  kept, 
still,  a  kindly  regard,  as  his  Reminiscences  show,  for  his 
old  friend.  In  all  social  relations  he  was  infinitely 
thoughtful  and  courteous. 

It  has  been  often  asked  why  he  left  Oxford  and  Eng- 
land, where  a  distinguished  career  was  assured  among 
friends,  and  amid  pleasant  scenes.  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  there  must  have  been  a  romance,  but  of 
that  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  has  come  to  light.  His 
own  reasons,  the  ones  he  gave  himself,  were,  that  he 
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left  Oxford  to  nurse  his  father;  that,  at  a  time  when  he 
was  thinking  of  returning  to  America  to  study  American 
history  and  institutions,  he  ran  across  Andrew  White, 
who  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Cornell ;  and  he  said  that  he 
came  to  Canada  because  members  of  his  family  were 
settled  here.  A  sufficient  explanation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  hopeful  enthusiasm  which  filled  England  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  working  upon  a 
sensitive  and  elevated  nature,  determined  his  career. 
The  school  of  Bentham,  then  in  the  ascendant,  and  as- 
sured of  mathematically  certain  principles  of  economics 
and  politics,  was  inspiring  English  Radicalism.  The 
apologies  of  what  we  now  call  the  historical  schools  had 
not  yet  reduced  the  human  mind  to  confusion  and  ir- 
resolution. These  Radicals  were  ameliorating  the  penal 
laws,  opening  the  Universities,  extending  the  franchise, 
and  the  victorious  struggle  for  free  trade  in  which  he 
had  taken  a  part  was  to  bring  peace  and  goodwill  among 
the  nations.  The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British 
Dominions  was  then  a  recent  event.  The  United 
States  had  just  concluded  a  war  to  abolish  slavery  in 
America.  He  associated  in  his  early  manhood  with  the 
revolutionary  idealists  of  Continental  Europe.  He  cor- 
responded with  Garibaldi;  and  with  Guiseppo  Mazzini, 
the  fanatic  of  action,  as  he  was  called,  who  was  ready  to 
turn  the  world  upside  down  to  realise  his  ideal,  he  was 
intimate.  He  had  visited  the  United  States  as  a  mes- 
senger of  sympathy  to  the  North  from  the  Liberals  of 
England;  and  had  been  drawn  to  the  American  experi- 
ment in  government,  which  latter,  he  called  the  greatest 
achievement  of  the  English  race.  It  is,  therefore,  easy 
to  understand  that  he  turned  with  a  missionary's  zeal 
to  this  continent,  where,  with  no  vested  evils  to  correct, 
humanity  might  be  easily  guided  to  higher  levels  of 
happiness.  When  leaving  England,  he  made  a  speech  in 
which  he  said  that  he  was  leaving  England  for  America, 
where  the  shadow  of  an  aristocracy  would  fall  no  more 
across  his  path.  If  the  shadow  of  a  feudal  aristocracy 
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of  which  he  spoke  fell  no  more  across  his  path,  the 
shadow  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  did,  and  from  the 
invective  with  which  in  his  later  years  he  assailed  pluto- 
cracy we  may  conclude  that  all  his  hopes  of  America  were 
not  realised. 

Now  that  he  is  gone,  his  mere  personal  influence  will 
wane  as  time  goes  on,  and  the  circle  of  those  who  knew 
him  grows  smaller.  In  his  writings,  which  are  volumin- 
ous, and  scattered  far  and  wide,  often  in  obscure  news- 
papers and  reviews,  he  will  live.  Fortunately,  his 
literary  executor,  Mr.  Arnold  Haultain,  is  bringing  these 
together,  and  will  presently  publish  all  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, has  permanent  value.  He  was,  throughout  his 
long  life,  a  candid  and  fearless  controversialist,  deal- 
ing always  with  the  burning  questions  of  the  day,  but 
drawing,  it  is  not  denied,  the  fire  even  of  friendly  camps. 
On  that  account,  and  because  the  causes  which  he  cham- 
pioned or  assailed  are  still  in  debate,  the  just  recogni- 
tion of  his  virtues  may  be  delayed.  There  was,  during 
his  life,  for  reasons  which  will  be  plain  to  those  who 
know  the  political  movements  of  the  time,  an  organised 
effort  to  destroy  his  influence  in  England  as  an  inter- 
preter of  Canadian  politics  and  affairs.  It  was  the 
habit  of  our  press  during  his  lifetime — a  habit  dictated 
by  necessity  no  doubt — to  rest  his  claims  to  popular 
respect  on  the  distinction  of  his  style. 

Though  he  said  that  he  had  never  thought  it  worth 
while  to  acquire  a  style,  he  had  a  style  as  well  defined  as 
any  in  English  literature.  He  said,  too,  that,  if  you 
wished  to  write  well,  you  could  not  do  better  than  study 
the  classical  writers,  who  wrote  when  the  minds  of  men 
were  fresh — and  he  might,  perhaps,  have  said,  when  the 
adjectives  and  adverbs  were  also  fresh.  His  aim,  he 
added,  had  only  been  effective  expression,  that  is,  to 
inform  and  persuade.  The  striking  qualities  of  his 
style,  as  a  mere  instrument  of  exposition,  are  lucidity 
and  compression.  A  little  study  will  discover  the  means, 
sometimes  becoming  mannerisms,  by  which  he  brought 
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language  to  these  uses.  To  these  are  to  be  added  his 
rare  qualities  of  intellect  and  feeling,  and  a  compelling 
sense  of  truth  and  duty.  Wit,  epigram,  and  illustration 
enliven  his  pages.  He  is  always  grave  and  austere.  He 
plays  upon  what  may  be  called  the  social  feelings  by 
constant  reference  to  social  duty,  the  ostentation  of  the 
rich,  Dives  and  Lazarus,  labour  eating  the  fruits  of  its 
toil,  the  happy  home.  So,  Peel's  conversion  to  free 
trade  excited  his  lasting  gratitude,  and  Bright  was  his 
favorite  orator.  Cromwell,  Pym,  and  Hampton  are 
among  his  greatest  English  heroes;  while  the  much  de- 
bated Henry  VIII  is  unreservedly  condemned.  Jane 
Austen  was  a  favorite  novelist;  and  he  wrote,  probably 
by  choice,  an  essay  on  Cowper.  Tennyson  was  a  poor, 
affected  creature,  with  a  ridiculous  garb,  and  a  dull 
tobacco-sodden  face,  mainly  because  he  glorified  the 
unsocial  business  of  war.  But  his  most  striking  quality 
as  a  writer  is  feeling,  which  though  never  breaking  from 
control — except,  perhaps,  in  his  Reminiscences,  written 
in  extreme  old  age — always  keeps  step  with  his  verbal 
utterance.  There  is  in  his  feeling  a  peculiar  note  or 
tone  or  harmony  of  melancholy,  which,  apart  from  all 
studied  excellences,  makes  the  essential  quality  of  his 
art  as  a  writer.  It  is  a  native  quality  which  Lincoln  also 
possessed,  between  whom  and  Goldwin  Smith  there  are, 
in  their  essential  moral  and  aesthetic  characters,  strong 
resemblances.  Under  similar  strain,  it  is  probable 
that  Goldwin  Smith  would  have  written  the  Gettysburg 
speech  in  nearly  the  same  words,  and  with  the  same 
cadence  and  elevated  feeling.  Resemblance,  of  course, 
is  not  to  be  pushed  too  far.  He  could  not  have 
been  a  party  leader  like  Lincoln,  or  like  any  other, 
perhaps.  Of  that  his  inability  to  compromise  made  him 
incapable. 

His  is  not  a  popular  style.  Its  compression,  its  ele- 
vation, and  its  variety  of  allusion  and  illustration  beyond 
the  limits  of  popular  reading,  try  the  attention  of  the 
untrained  reader  of  a  long  discourse,  though  not  so  felt 
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in  the  editorial  and  review,  which  are  forms  of  writing 
to  which  he  especially  devoted  himself.  Even  his  larger 
historical  works  may  be  regarded  as  great  editorials  in 
which  he  interpreted  the  events  and  characters  of  the 
past  by  his  own  principles,  and  in  the  glow  of  his  own 
feeling,  and,  of  course,  to  influence  the  opinion  of  the 
day.  It  is  not  a  style  of  flowing  periods  or  of  climaxes. 
But  it  is  a  style  which,  being  the  man,  will  be  prized,  not 
only  for  its  distinction,  but  also  as  the  revelation  of  a 
very  wise  and  just  philosopher. 

His  claims  to  popular  respect  do  not  rest  alone  on 
the  distinction  of  his  style,  but  on  his  service  to  human- 
ity as  an  advocate  and  a  philosopher.  He  was  not  the 
advocate  of  lost  causes,  as  some  have  said,  but  of  causes 
which  have  not  yet  won,  and  which  must  yet  win,  if  we 
believe  that  the  best  aspirations  of  men  will  be  realised. 
Free  trade,  peace,  goodwill  among  nations,  liberty, 
justice,  and  duty,  in  all  the  relations  of  men  and  nations, 
are  not  lost  causes.  By  a  series  of  brilliant  letters,  he 
persuaded  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  islands.  He  laboured 
effectively  to  keep  the  Liberals  of  England  in  the  line 
of  duty  during  the  United  States  Civil  War.  He  op- 
posed the  Crimean  war,  the  Boer  war,  and  the  Spanish- 
American  war.  History  justifies  his  estimate  of  the 
Crimean  war,  and  the  tide  of  just  opinion  has  turned 
against  the  Boer  war.  The  Spanish-American  war,  he 
admitted,  might  have  beneficial  effects  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  mixed  population  of  the  Caribbean; 
but,  in  his  opinion,  nothing  could  outweigh  its  evil 
effects  on  the  American  people,  who  would  be  turned  from 
peaceful  pursuits  to  the  dangerous  paths  of  militarism  and 
and  empire.  It  has  already  brought  a  great  navy,  and 
entanglement  in  world  politics.  Plutocracy,  which  had 
already  arrived,  finds  an  ally  in  militarism;  and  as  these 
two  evil  forces  grow,  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  the 
masses,  he  taught,  decline,  Jingoism  becomes  a  uni- 
versal malady,  and  there  is  a  wild  emulation  in 
armament,  which  crushes  the  workers  of  the  world. 
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As  in  the  cause  of  peace,  so  in  many  other  causes, 
though  humanity  was  on  his  side,  partisan  prejudice 
was  often  against  him.  Some  of  these  causes  I  enum- 
erate, not  to  justify  them,  but  only  to  make  clear  the 
principles  which  guided  him.  He  was  not  hostile  to 
the  Jews,  or  their  religion,  but  to  their  racial  solidarity, 
which  keeps  them  from  political  and  social  unity  with 
the  peoples  among  whom  they  dwell.  He  was  not  hostile 
to  the  Catholic  Church  or  religion,  but  to  the  Church's 
organisation,  which,  he  thought,  by  restraining  intel- 
lectual liberty,  retards  civilisation.  He  was  against 
established  churches,  and  political  parties,  for  similar 
reasons.  When  he  came  to  Canada,  he  engaged,  at  once, 
in  a  conflict  with  George  Brown,  because  Brown  and  his 
paper  were,  as  he  thought,  strangling  free  discussion. 

In  politics,  he  threw  all  his  weight  against  Imperial- 
ism, which,  he  said,  was  un-English  and  unworkable. 
If  it  was  to  be  made  workable  at  all,  the  constitutional 
liberties  of  Englishmen  and  colonials  must  be  reduced 
to  those  of  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  or  Louis 
the  Fourteenth.  If  it  were  attempted  to  preserve  the 
constitutional  liberties  of  Englishmen  by  an  Imperial 
parliament  of  all  the  diverse  and  conflicting  races  and 
interests  under  the  flag,  that  parliament  would  break 
down  on  the  first  vote.  Although  he  laboured  to  re- 
store the  unity  of  the  English  family,  he  never,  I  am 
sure,  thought  of  the  political  union  of  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  or  of  a  common  parliament  or  execu- 
tive. That  was  contrary  to  all  his  convictions.  What 
he  thought  of  was  to  remove  all  causes  of  friction  be- 
tween the  two  members  of  the  family,  and,  by  educa- 
tion, to  give  to  each  the  same  ideals  of  progress.  That 
involved  church  disestablishment  in  England,  a  reform 
of  the  persisting  feudal  incidents  of  social  order  there, 
the  settlement  of  the  Irish  question,  freedom  of  trade, 
and  the  union  of  Canada  with  the  United  States. 

These  are  the  views  of  a  philosopher  of  humanity, 
and  are  widely  held  by  philosophers  in  all  countries. 
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In  Canada,  even  those  who  are  modestly  philosophers 
are  unable  to  comprehend  in  this  noble  aim  of  peace 
the  necessity  of  the  political  unity  of  Canada  with  the 
United  States,  but  prefer,  if  the  economic  conditions 
will  permit,  to  strive  still  for  separate  existence  on  this 
continent. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  the  field  of  social  and 
economic  legislation,  Gold  win  Smith,  though  sympa- 
thising keenly  with  the  poor,  usually  withheld  his  sup- 
port from  all  proposals  of  class  legislation.  He  was 
too  sound  an  economist — or,  rather,  he  was  too  con- 
vinced a  Victorian  Radical — to  believe  that  society 
would  be  benefited  except  by  great  measures  of  social 
and  economic  liberty,  by  free  trade,  and  laws  assuring 
equality  of  opportunity  and  justice.  In  liberty,  en- 
lightenment, and  justice  lay  the  hope  of  human  pro- 
gress; and  not — as  many  reformers  would  have  it  in 
these  days — in  extending  the  criminal  code. 

By  birth  and  training  an  Anglican,  he  kept  pace 
with  speculation  and  became  an  agnostic,  not  without 
hope  that  the  mystery  of  the  universe  would  be  solved, 
and  pleading  with  enquirers  to  heed  the  promptings  of 
the  spirit.  There  was,  he  said,  no  refuge  but  in  truth. 
He  feared  for  the  social  order.  "Classes,"  he  said, 
"which  have  hitherto  acquiesced  in  their  lot,  believing 
that  it  was  a  divine  ordinance,  and  that  there  would 
be  redress  and  recompense  in  a  future  state,  are  now 
demanding  that  conditions  shall  be  levelled  here.  The 
nations  quake  with  fear  of  change."  Thus  the  philoso* 
pher  arranges  the  movements  and  events  of  his  time 
in  their  social  settings,  and  dicloses  to  us  their  signifi- 
cance in  human  progress.  Were  we  persuaded,  and  did 
we  heed,  the  counsels  of  wisdom,  we  should  influence 
the  course  of  events  and  avert  many  misfortunes. 
"It  seems  to  me  still,"  he  said,  "that  history  is  a  vast 
struggle  with  varying  success  toward  the  attainment 
of  moral  perfection  of  which,  if  Christianity  furnished 
the  true  ideal,  it  may  be  deemed  in  a  certain  sense  a 
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revelation.  Assuredly,  it  may,  if  in  this  most  mysteri- 
ous world,  there  is,  beneath  all  the  conflict  of  good 
with  evil,  a  spirit  striving  toward  good  and  destined  in 
the  end  to  prevail.  If  there  is  not  such  a  spirit,  if  all  is 
matter  and  chance,  we  can  only  say,  '  What  a  spectacle 
is  history!' 

In  conclusion,  let  me  quote  as  a  fitting  estimate  of 
himself,  his  own  words,  in  which  he  selected  from 
Gladstone's  many  virtues  those  which  most  distinguish- 
ed him.  "To  me,"  he  said,  "Gladstone's  life  is  specially 
interesting  as  that  of  a  man  who  was  a  fearless  and 
powerful  upholder  of  humanity  and  righteousness  in 
an  age  in  which  faith  in  both  was  growing  weak,  and 
jingoism  with  its  lust  of  war  and  rapine  was  taking 
possession  of  the  world." 


THE  FUNCTION  OF  LECTURES 


TO  all  who  have  followed  the  development  of  teach- 
ing within  the  University  it  has  become  evident 
that,  with  the  abolition  of  the  external  examiner, 
there  has  grown  up  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  students 
to  rely  more  and  more  upon  lectures  for  their  informa- 
tion, and  less  and  less  upon  text-books  and  works  of 
reference. 

So  wide-spread  has  this  evil  become  that  it  is  now  a 
common  experience  for  students  never  to  enter  the  lib- 
rary during  the  four  years  of  their  undergraduate  cour- 
ses. But  the  evil  has  not  stopped  there.  An  investi- 
gation of  the  matter  has  shewn  that  in  a  number  of  the 
courses  leading  to  a  degree  it  is  now  quite  usual  for 
students  to  dispense  entirely  with  text-books,  and  to 
trust  solely  to  their  lecture-notes  to  supply  them  with 
the  information  requisite  to  carry  them  over  the  ex- 
aminations. 

One  of  the  chief  factors  which  have  contributed  to 
this  state  of  affairs  is  the  overloading  of  the  curricu- 
lum. In  some  of  the  courses  the  subjects  imposed  are 
so  numerous  that  if  but  one  lecture-hour  a  week  were 
devoted  to  each  of  them,  the  students  would  have  but 
little  time,  after  writing  up  their  notes,  to  devote  to 
reading  and  reflection. 

Further:  in  some  of  the  courses  where  the  subjects 
treated  are  not  so  numerous,  it  has  become  the  prac- 
tice of  the  staff  to  insist  on  attendance  at  lectures,  and 
other  forms  of  instruction,  for  such  long  periods  as  to 
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practically  preclude  the  possibility  of  the  students  having 
either  the  time  or  the  energy  for  independent  reading. 

The  baneful  effects  of  this  practice  have  recently 
been  admirably  treated  by  Sir  J.  J.  Thomson  in  his 
presidential  address  before  the  Association  of  Public- 
School  Science  Masters  of  Great  Britain.  In  dealing 
with  this  subject  he  stated: 

"I  object  to  the  lecture  usurping  so  largely  the 
function  of  the  text-book,  because  I  think  when  this 
is  done  the  study  of  a  subject  has  not  the  same  educa- 
tional value — is  not  such  good  intellectual  gymnastics, 
to  use  the  cant  phrase,  as  when  a  student  reads  it  for 
himself.  This  is  especially  true  when  a  student  is  new 
to  the  subject:  with  a  book  he  can  confine  himself  to 
the  consideration  of  the  new  ideas,  and  can  take  his  own 
time,  while  in  a  lecture  he  has  to  take  in  these  ideas  at 
the  pace  presented  by  the  lecturer,  and,  in  addition, 
has  to  put  them  in  writing  as  fast  as  his  pen  can  travel. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  cases  he  takes  little  trouble 
to  understand,  but  confines  himself  to  taking  down  as 
many  of  the  words  of  the  lecturer  as  is  possible  in  the 
time,  and  trusts  to  finding  out,  later  on,  what  they 
mean.  This  practically  amounts  to  substituting  a 
manuscript,  and  I  think  it  would  not  be  an  unfair  de- 
scription of  many  such  notes  to  say  a  very  corrupt 
manuscript,  for  a  text-book.  Now  it  is  possible  that 
in  some  cases  there  is  an  advantage  in  doing  this;  the 
lecture  may  be  so  good  that  even  the  imperfect  notes 
of  those  that  heard  it  may  be  better  than  the  best  text- 
book available.  I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  there 
is  a  text-book  on  the  subject.  This,  no  doubt,  is  some- 
times the  case;  but  I  think  those  who  have  read  lecture 
notes  as  they  are  taken  down  will  agree  with  me  that 
a  text-book  must  be  quite  exceptionally  bad  if  it  is 
not  more  intelligible  than  the  majority  of  notes  taken 
even  in  good  lectures." 

"Another  consideration,  which  I  think  is  of  greater 
weight,  is  that  if  the  student  rewrites  his  rough  notes, 
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the  task  of  reducing  them  to  sense  and  logical  order 
is  an  excellent  mental  training.  I  quite  agree  that  it 
is,  and  if  the  student  attended  only  one  such  set  of 
lectures  a  term,  I  think  he  might  greatly  benefit  by 
doing  this;  but  when,  as  he  often  does  under  present 
conditions,  he  attends  three  or  four  such  courses,  it  is 
impossible  for  him  to  treat  them  all  in  this  way.  Con- 
sider, for  example,  a  case  that  came  under  my  obser- 
vation last  term.  A  student  came  to  me  with  his  time- 
table; he  had  lectures  or  practical  work  in  the  labora- 
tory every  morning  from  nine  to  one,  and  on  three 
afternoons  in  the  week  from  two  to  five.  His  object 
in  coming  to  me  was  to  find  if  I  could  not  help  him  to 
find  lectures  to  fill  up  the  three  afternoons  which  he  had 
vacant." 

"Even  though  the  student  attends  lectures,  it  is, 
I  think,  important  that  he  should  have  training  in  learn- 
ing for  himself,  and  not  be  encouraged  to  think  that  all 
he  need  know  about  a  subject  will  be  told  to  him  in 
lectures.  In  after  life  he  will  have  to  acquire  most  of 
his  learning  from  books.  He  will  not  always  find  lec- 
tures available;  it  is  possible  indeed  that  he  will  have 
no  passion  for  lectures,  and  if  he  has  not  acquired  the 
art — for  there  is  an  art — of  learning  from  books  he  will 
be  at  a  serious  disadvantage.  Is  not  an  excessive  re- 
liance on  lectures  likely  to  leave  us  open  to  the  reproach 
that  we  teach  our  students  everything  except  how  to 
learn?  I  sometimes  wonder,  when  I  see  the  extent  to 
which  some  students  rely  on  their  notes,  and  the  ap- 
pallingly long  list  of  lectures  which  appears  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  term,  whether  the  importance  of  the 
invention  of  printing  has  not  been  overrated." 

In  referring  to  the  view  so  often  expressed  nowadays 
that  students  should  be  examined  by  their  teachers, 
and  not  by  outside  examiners,  he  said:  "I  cannot  agree 
with  this;  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  practice 
leads  to  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  cramming — the  cram- 
ming of  note-books — and  not  always  the  student's 
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own  note-book.  I  think  the  teacher  ought  to  have  the 
fullest  power  over  the  syllabus,  and  not  to  have  his 
method  of  teaching  hampered  by  external  authority; 
but  when  he  is  given  this  freedom  I  think  he  may  be 
expected  to  produce  results  which  need  not  fear  the 
tests  imposed  by  any  sensible  examiner." 

Again,  with  equal  clearness,  he  propounded  his  con- 
ception of  the  proper  function  of  a  lecture.  "The  last 
thing  I  would  do  would  be  to  abolish  lectures,  though 
I  should  like  to  see  them  reduced  in  number,  and  in 
some  cases  their  objective  changed.  To  my  mind  the 
proper  function  of  a  lecture  is  not  to  give  the  student 
all  the  information  he  is  supposed  to  require  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lecture,  but  to  arouse  his  enthusiasm  so  that 
he  will  be  eager  to  get  that  information  for  himself. 
A  lecture  ought  to  be  interesting,  and  to  arouse  interest; 
dullness  should  be  the  unpardonable  sin.  The  lecturer 
should  avail  himself  of  the  "purple  patches"  of  the 
subject  to  supply  the  momentum  which  will  carry  his 
students  over  the  less  exciting  parts.  Again,  in  a  lec- 
ture it  is  possible  to  emphasise  the  fundamental  parts  of 
the  subject,  to  discuss  at  length  the  ideas  and  assump- 
tions involved,  and  to  illustrate  them  by  a  multitude 
of  illustrations  and  examples  which  would  be  impossible 
in  a  text-book  of  moderate  size." 

In  his  treatment  of  the  question  of  tutorial  classes 
he  is  equally  sound.  "  If  lectures  were  limited  to  these 
objects  there  need  not  be  so  many  of  them,  and  there 
would  be  more  time  available  for  what  I  regard  as  the 
most  important  part  of  teaching — the  part  when  the 
teacher  comes  in  contact  with  his  pupils,  not  as  a  class, 
but  as  individuals.  If  the  teacher  could  talk  with  his 
pupils,  even  for  half  an  hour  a  week,  cross-examine  them 
to  see  that  they  really  understood  their  work,  make  sug- 
gestions as  to  what  they  should  read,  suggest  points  of 
view,  sometimes  even  point  out  that  things  are  not 
quite  so  clear  as  they  seem  to  appear  to  the  student, 
then  I  think  he  would  have  far  greater  influence  over  his 
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pupils — would  educate  them  better  than  would  be  done 
by  any  amount  of  lecturing  alone.  I  am  aware  that 
what  I  am  advocating  is  done  by  many  teachers  already, 
but  I  think  there  is  still  room  for  expansion  of  a  method 
which  the  collegiate  system  and  the  large  educational 
staff  at  many  of  our  colleges  make  especially  feasible  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I  would  like  to  utter  a  word  of 
warning  against  allowing  this  kind  of  tuition  to  degen- 
erate into  an  explanation  of  difficulties  brought  to  the 
teacher  by  the  student;  puzzling  over  a  difficulty  is 
often  a  very  good  way  of  getting  clearer  ideas  on  a  sub- 
ject, and  a  good  teacher  will  not  solve  these  difficulties 
until  he  feels  sure  that  the  student  will  not,  perhaps  with 
the  help  of  a  hint  or  two  to  put  him  on  the  right  track, 
solve  them  for  himself." 

"  I  am  told  that  at  a  school  that  of  late  years  has  been 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  turning  out  good  mathe- 
maticians, the  older  boys  are  under  the  impression  that 
they  get  very  little  teaching  in  the  higher  parts  of 
mathematics;  they  work  in  a  class-room  together  at  the 
text-book,  abuse  its  obscurity,  argue  out  with  each  other 
what  it  really  means,  while  the  master  appears  to  take 
very  little  part  in  the  proceedings;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  he  sees  that  a  wrong  conclusion  is  likely  to  be  come  to 
by  the  little  parliament,  by  an  apparently  casual  re- 
mark he  gives  the  argument  a  push  in  the  right  direction. 
This  seems  to  me  the  very  best  kind  of  education  when 
the  boys  are  of  fairly  equal  ability." 

"Work  of  this  kind,  when  the  student  tries  to  puzzle 
out  his  own  difficulties,  takes  time,  and  the  student  can- 
not cover  the  ground  so  quickly  as  when  his  difficulties 
are  solved  for  him  by  his  teacher  as  fast  as  they  arise. 
If  the  examination  for  which  he  is  preparing  covers  a 
vide  range  of  subjects,  he  is  almost  compelled,  or  at  any 
rate  he  is  very  strongly  tempted,  to  adopt  the  quicker 
and  easier  methods.  The  temptation  is  especially 
strong  in  the  case  of  students  of  science.  For  the  Nat- 
ural Science  Tripos  at  Cambridge,  for  example,  the 
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majority  of  the  students  take  four  subjects  in  part  I; 
there  is  really  no  need  for  them  to  do  so,  and  the  better 
students  are  in  many  cases  strongly  advised  by  their 
tutors  to  take  only  three;  if  they  did  so  I  feel  sure  they 
would  not  prejudice  their  chance  of  getting  a  First-Class. 
They  think,  however,  that  it  is  safer  to  take  four,  and 
as  playing  for  safety  is  a  very  characteristic  feature  of 
the  modern  undergraduate,  the  majority  of  them  take 
this  course.  As  they  have  now  to  do  a  very  large  amount 
of  practical  work  in  each  subject,  the  study  of  four  sub- 
jects means,  if  they  take  the  first  part  of  the  tripos  in 
the  second  year,  that  the  whole  of  their  mornings  and 
many  of  their  afternoons  are  spent  in  lecture-rooms  and 
laboratories,  and  that  they  have  very  little  time  to  spend 
in  thinking  quietly  over  their  subject.  It  may  be  said 
that  they  have  the  vacations  in  which  to  do  this.  But,  a? 
a  matter  of  experience,  it  is  found,  I  think,  that  this 
habit  is  either  continuous  or  else  non-existent.  It 
is  not  one  that  can  be  flung  aside  in  term  time  and  then 
resumed  as  soon  as  term  is  over.  We  cannot  all  emulate 
the  heroes  in  the  Bab  Ballads: — 

"These  men  were  men  who  could 

Hold  liberal  opinions 
On  Sundays  they  were  good 

On  week  days  they  were  minions." 

"  It  is.  I  think,  most  important  that  they  should 
form  this  habit  of  independent  thought  at  school,  for 
if  they  have  not  done  so,  the  conditions  are  not  very 
favourable  for  them  to  do  so  at  the  University. " 

His  reference  to  the  necessity  for  proper  organisation 
in  the  conducting  of  large  classes  in  laboratory  instruction 
brought  out  the  limitations  which  this  need  imposed. 
"The  popularity  of  science,  the  great  increase  in  the 
numbers  attending  lessons,  lectures,  and  laboratory, 
make  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  arrange  that  our 
students  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  thinking  out 
their  own  difficulties,  and  developing  their  independence 
and  power  of  relying  on  their  own  resources.  Let  me 
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contrast  the  conditions  under  which  I  began  in  the 
'seventies  the  study  of  practical  physics  at  the  Owens 
College,  Manchester,  with  those  which  prevail  at  the 
Cavendish  Laboratory  at  the  present  time.  When  I 
was  a  student  there  were  perhaps  a  dozen  working  at 
practical  physics  in  the  laboratory;  there  was  no  need 
for  any  elaborate  organisation;  we  used  to  work  at  an 
experiment  until  we  were  satisfied  that  we  had  done  as 
much  as  we  could,  by  what  we  thought,  generally  errone- 
ously, were  improvements  on  the  methods  shewn  to  us, 
and  acquired  in  this  way  a  lively  interest  in  our  subject, 
and  some  facility  in  devising  experiments  to  test  various 
points  which  arose  in  the  course  of  our  work.  This, 
I  think,  is  the  best  kind  of  laboratory  training  it  is  poss- 
ible to  have,  but  it  is  only  available  when  the  number 
of  students  is  small.  If  we  adopted  it  at  the  Cavendish 
Laboratory,  where  last  term  there  were  about  three 
hundred  students  doing  practical  physics,  the  result 
would  be  chaos;  while  the  students  would  not  learn 
physics,  independence,  or  anything  except  proficiency 
in  free  fighting.  With  such  numbers  elaborate  organ- 
isation and  preparation  are  unavoidable,  and  we  have 
necessarily  to  limit  ourselves  to  make  the  elementary 
demonstrations  teach  the  students  how  to  make  accurate 
measurements,  to  give  them  a  knowledge  of  methods, 
and  to  make  the  experiments  as  illustrative  as  possible 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  physics. " 

To  those  who  have  been  advocating  the  requirement 
in  Toronto  from  all  students  in  the  Science  Courses  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  analytical  geometry 
and  of  the  infinitesimal  calculus,  the  success  which  has 
accompanied  Professor  Thomson's  efforts  at  Cambridge 
must  prove  encouraging.  "I  cannot  refrain  from  al- 
luding to  the  remarkable  and  very  gratifying  increase 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  last  few  years  in  mathe- 
matical knowledge  possessed  by  the  students  of  science 
sent  up  from  the  schools,  and  is  growing  rapidly  from 
year  to  year.  When  I  first  went  to  the  Cavendish 
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Laboratory  the  knowledge  of  mathematics  possessed  by 
many  of  the  students  was  so  meagre  that  I  had  to  start 
classes  to  teach  them  the  elements  of  the  differential 
calculus;  that  class  has  gone  on  until  the  present  year; 
but  the  number  who  required  such  teaching  has  dimin- 
ished so  rapidly  during  the  last  few  years  that  I  have 
decided  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  continue  these  classes 
any  longer." 

In  closing  what  must  be  considered  by  all  to  be 
a  remarkably  able  and  instructive  address,  Sir  J.  J. 
Thomson  presented  the  case  for  the  requirements  of 
Science  students  in  modern  languages  with  especial 
clearness.  "In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  offer  a  sug- 
gestion which  I  make  with  great  diffidence,  but  it  is  one 
which  if  it  were  possible  to  carry  out,  would  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  student,  especially  in  after  life  to  a 
considerable  extent.  I  mean,  would  it  be  possible  to 
teach  science  students  enough  German  to  enable  them 
to  translate  an  ordinary  text-book  or  paper?  I  do 
not  ask  that  they  should  all  know  German — that,  I 
realise,  is  at  present  impracticable.  I  do  not  ask  that 
they  should  be  able  to  write  German,  or  even  pronounce 
it,  but  merely  that  they  should  be  able  to  make  sense  of 
a  straightforward  sentence." 

J.  C.  MCLENNAN. 
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ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 

Sir: — I  have  recently  read  with  great  interest  an 
editorial  article  in  the  December  number  of  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY MONTHLY  on  the  subject  of  "Compulsory  Eng- 
lish Composition  in  Colleges."  Professor  Lounsbury 
of  Yale  University  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  this  system 
which  has  been  in  force  in  the  American  colleges  since 
the  Civil  War,  has  proved  to  be  of  little  value,  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  failed  to  produce,  during  the  last 
generation,  any  body  of  great  authors.  I  have  not 
seen  Professor  Lounsbury's  article,  but,  if  it  is  correctly 
summarised  in  your  editorial,  his  conclusions  would 
appear  to  me  to  be  based  on  an  extraordinarily  narrow, 
not  to  say  wholly  mistaken  view  of  the  purposes  for 
which  English  Composition  is  studied  in  our  Colleges; 
and  I  confess  that  I  am  surprised  to  find  his  position 
receiving  the  approval  and  endorsation  of  THE  MONTHLY. 

Surely  no  thoughtful  man  could  ever  seriously  ex- 
pect that  the  result  of  compulsory  instruction  in  Eng- 
lish composition  at  our  colleges  would  be  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  number  of  great  writers.  As  Professor 
Lounsbury  himself  sensibly  enough  says:  "The  art  of 
good  expression  depends  upon  the  existence  in  the  in- 
dividual of  an  innate  ability  which  education  may  in- 
deed develop  but  cannot  itself  create. "  Men  have  made 
many  naive  efforts  to  explain  and  define  genius;  but  the 
wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth;  the  authentic  fire  can  be 
neither  kindled  nor  altogether  quenched  by  human 
hands.  Who  shall  prescribe  the  courses  of  instruction, 
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the  literary  exercises,  the  principles  of  rhetoric,  and  the 
general  rules  and  regulations  for  the  making  of  a  Spenser 
or  a  Lamb?  An  embryo  author  might  indeed  receive 
very  great  assistance  from  a  course  in  English  composi- 
tion, if  it  were  properly  conducted;  but  it  obviously  can- 
not provide  him  with  a  "style,"  i.e.  a  characteristic  and 
original  manner  of  expression ;  and  it  is  tolerably  clear 
that  it  cannot  furnish  the  supreme  and  all-important 
thing,  without  which  any  knowledge  of  how  he  is  to  write 
is  quite  futile  even  if  possible,  I  mean  what  he  is  to  write. 
That  must  come  from  within,  and  on  that  everything 
depends.  Moreover,  all  else  being  admitted,  we  can 
scarcely  have  a  nation  of  authors.  The  number  of 
authors  at  any  one  period  is  in  the  nature  of  things  very 
small.  Are  thousands  upon  thousands  of  students 
throughout  the  country  to  waste  their  time  and  to  toil 
in  vain  in  order  that  one  or  two  may  be  made  writers  of? 

But  why  proceed  further?  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  perfectly  simple.  As  with  all  other  courses  of  uni- 
versity education,  the  study  of  English  composition 
is  not  specially  for  the  benefit  of  the  budding  genius, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  average  student,  the  student 
who  has  no  literary  ambitions  and  not  much  literary 
taste,  and  who  will  never  write  a  book  or  a  poem,  but 
who  will  nevertheless  have  constant  occasion,  in  the 
relations  of  daily  life,  to  express  himself  plainly  and 
forcibly.  The  university  instructor's  aim  should  not 
be  to  equip  his  students  with  the  power  to  write  in  what 
is  called  a  beautiful  or  a  figurative  style,  and  to  em- 
bellish simple  and  direct  English  with  ornaments  of 
rhetoric  and  graces  of  phraseology.  (Any  such  idea, 
indeed,  involves  a  literary  and  philosophical  miscon- 
ception as  to  the  relation  between  style  and  content, 
manner  and  matter.)  What  the  University  should 
endeavour  to  do  is  this — to  teach  its  students,  by  means 
of  appropriate  training,  to  give  verbal  expression  to 
their  thoughts  with  all  reasonable  clearness,  accuracy, 
a&d  facility. 
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This  is  no  simple  task.  It  has  not,  as  many  seem  to 
think,  already  been  accomplished  at  the  High  School, 
the  University  being  left  to  give  something  in  addition 
by  way  of  "frills"  and  adornments.  It  is  not  accom- 
plished at  the  University — or  only  partially  accom- 
plished. Nor  is  it  an  unimportant  task.  Nothing  else 
surely  is  of  more  value  to  a  man  than  the  ability  to  say 
precisely  what  he  wants  to  say,  and  to  make  his  meaning 
ing  absolutely  clear.  Whatever  walk  of  life  he  enters 
after  his  graduation,  whatever  profession  or  business 
he  adopts,  such  "command  of  English"  is  needed  daily 
and  hourly.  Whether  he  has  a  letter  to  write,  a  sermon 
to  deliver,  a  speech  to  make,  a  statute  to  draft,  a  brief 
to  prepare,  a  prospectus  to  draw  up,  a  business  proposal 
to  present,  a  policy  to  outline,  minutes  to  record,  or  an 
advertisement  to  compose,  his  success  will  largely 
depend  on  his  ability  to  give  clear  and  accurate  utter- 
ance to  his  ideas. 

But  there  is  no  need  to  expatiate  on  the  subject. 
It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  art  of  expression,  or 
more  simply  and  truly,  the  power  of  expression,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  essential  things  to  learn  in 
life;  and  it  is  almost  equally  evident  that  this  power 
can  be  greatly  developed  by  a  training  in  which  con- 
stant practice  in  composition,  skilfully  directed,  is 
mingled  with  a  certain  small  amount  of  theoretical 
instruction.  If  the  instructor  can  give  little  in  the  way 
of  positive  guidance,  he  can  surely  point  out  to  his 
students  certain  dangers  to  be  avoided  and  certain 
errors  that  interfere  with  clear  and  direct  expression. 
He  can  at  least  indicate  where  they  are  guilty  of  gram- 
matical mistakes,  where  words  are  given  a  wrong  sig- 
nificance, where  the  meaning  is  obscure  or  ambiguous, 
where  tautology  occurs,  or  irrelevant  matter  has  been 
introduced,  where  the  logical  continuity  of  the  thought 
is  broken,  where  affectations  of  speech  and  unnatural 
modes  of  expression  are  employed.  Is  such  criticism  of  no 
value?  And  cannot  possibly  even  more  than  this  be  done? 
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It  is  of  course  true,  as  Professor  Lounsbury  asserts, 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  teaching  in  our  colleges  is  in- 
competent, and  that  especially  the  criticism  of  themes 
is  often  so  unintelligent  as  to  work  positive  mischief; 
but  this  is  not  a  reason  why  instruction  in  English  com- 
position should  be  abolished,  but  simply  a  reason  why 
more  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  appointment  of 
instructors.  Indeed  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  in- 
efficiency that  Professor  Lounsbury  deplores  is,  I 
believe,  the  very  misconception  as  to  the  real  function 
and  purpose  of  the  instruction  that  has  been  indicated. 
If  the  teacher  bears  constantly  in  mind  that  he  is  train- 
ing students  for  the  simple  duties  of  everyday  life,  and 
not  conducting  a  course  in  authorship  for  the  produc- 
tion of  geniuses,  that  all  he  should  do  (and  indeed  all  he 
can  do  that  is  of  any  worth),  is  to  exercise  his  students 
in  the  clear  and  direct  expression  of  their  ideas,  not  to 
teach  what  is  called  literary  style,  he  will  have  more 
success  in  his  work. 

With  these  considerations  in  view,  surely  we  may  say 
that  the  duty  of  the  University  is  to  provide  that  every 
student  should  receive  as  much  education  in  Compo- 
sition as  is  possible.  The  standard  of  written  English 
in  our  country  is  lamentably  low,  and  we  see  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  careless,  incorrect  composition  day  by 
day.  How  many  of  our  graduates,  even,  go  forth  very 
inadequately  fitted  for  one  of  the  most  frequent  duties 
of  life,  using  their  native  language  laboriously  and  even 
ungrammatically!  Surely  we  shall  refuse  to  listen  to 
anyone  who  seeks  to  discourage  education  in  Composi- 
tion. We  need  much  more  essay-writing  and  much 
more  personal  instruction  in  our  Universities. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  Professor  Lounsbury  is  un- 
questionably mistaken  in  saying  that  English  compo- 
sition is  not  compulsory  in  the  leading  English  Uni- 
versities. On  the  contrary,  the  students  receive  an 
enormous  amount  of  practice  in  the  writing  of  English. 
Almost  every  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  for  example 
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reads  one  and  perhaps  two  essays  a  week  to  his  tutor. 
This  too  in  addition  to  translation  into  Latin  and  Greek, 
is  itself  a  magnificent  training  in  the  exact  significance 
of  English  words,  and  the  various  modes  of  expression 
in  our  language. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Toronto,  January  13th,  1912  ERNEST  PATERSON. 

MATRICULATION  STATISTICS 

Sir: — With  reference  to  the  discussion  that  has  arisen 
regarding  the  reason  of  so  many  more  matriculates 
passing  the  Examination  in  1911  than  in  1910, 1  may  sug- 
gest that  the  causes  have  not  all  been  brought  out. 
One  cause  was  the  change  in  the  character  of  the  History 
papers  set.  I  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  that 
examined  British  and  Canadian  History  in  1908,  1909, 
1910,  and  had  a  good  opportunity  to  know  how  these 
papers  affected  matriculates.  The  results  of  the  Ex- 
aminations during  these  years  was  Fufficiently  striking. 
More  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  candidates  failed  during 
each  year  of  this  period — one  cause  being  the  character 
of  the  papers  set  for  the  candidates.  In  1911,  a  change 
was  made  for  the  better — more  questions  were  given, 
and  those  of  a  less  difficult  nature.  I  imagine  that  a 
very  much  larger  percentage  passed  in  1911  in  History 
than  in  any  of  the  three  previous  years. 

Another  matter  may  also  be  referred  to,  viz, — the 
raising  the  standard  of  Pass  Matriculation  to  that  of 
the  Pass  work  of  the  First  year.  No  one  conversant 
with  any  Collegiate  Institutes  can  well  deny  that  such  a 
change  would  be  of  great  value  to  these  Secondary 
Schools.  It  would  give  a  much-needed  inspiration  to 
the  many  teachers  who  are  qualified  to  do  this  higher 
work,  and  it  would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  pupils 
themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  the  relief  that  would  be 
afforded  the  University.  Nor  would  this  be  an  entirely 
novel  step.  For  years  the  St.  Catharines  Collegiate 
Institute,  and  a  few  others,  taught,  not  only  the  Pass 
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work  of  the  First  Year,  but  also  the  Honour  work  in 
Classics,  Mathematics  and  Moderns.  The  many  scholar- 
ships won  by  pupils  of  these  Institutes  proved  conclu- 
sively that  the  work  could  be  done  more  efficiently  in 
the  schools  than  at  the  University.  Of  course,  the  main 
difficulty  to  be  overcome,  at  the  present  time,  would  be 
the  opposition  of  the  local  authorities  to  making  the 
necessary  expenditure  to  carry  on  this  increased  work. 
A  special  Government  grant  might  induce  a  sufficient 
number  of  our  Institutes  and  High  Schools  to  under- 
take  the  task.  w  ;  RoBERTSON> 

Coll.  Inst.,  St.  Catharines 


A  CAUSE  OF  THE  SCARCITY  OF  TEACHERS 

Sir: — Reference  is  being  frequently  made  in  various 
publications  to  the  drain  of  teachers  from  Ontario  to 
supply  the  growing  West,  and  the  reason  usually  given 
and  accepted  is,  that  it  is  due  to  the  higher  salaries  there 
obtained.  I  beg  to  submit  that  this  is  not  the  whole 
truth  of  the  matter. 

Trustees  and  teachers  of  Ontario  know  that  an  even 
greater  attracting  power  is  the  freedom  of  the  West, 
the  absence  there  of  the  arbitrary  requirements  that 
gall  and  irritate  the  teachers,  and  embarrass  the  trustees, 
in  this  Province.  How  often  some  irritating  require- 
ment, which,  good  enough  in  itself,  coming  at  an  inop- 
portune time,  is  the  last  straw  that  decides  one  or  more 
of  our  teachers  to  gather  together  their  belongings  and 
move  westward,  to  receive  a  salary  less  than  the  equi- 
valent of  that  which  they  were  receiving  in  Ontario! 
But  once  having  tasted  the  freedom  of  the  West,  no 
financial  inducements  are  sufficient  to  bring  them  back. 
Instance  after  instance  of  this  can  be  supplied  by  On- 
tario trustees. 

An  instance  of  the  arbitrariness  of  Ontario  condi- 
tions can  be  found  in  the  regulation  requiring  the  re- 
attendance  at  the  Faculty  of  Education,  for  one  year,  of 
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any  student  who  fails  by  more  than  5  per  cent,  on  any 
particular  subject,  or  on  the  total,  at  his  final  examin- 
ation. Thus,  a  student  with  an  Honour  standing  at 
Matriculation,  an  Honour  graduate  in  Arts  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  and  registered  in  the  Advanced 
Specialists'  Class  at  the  Faculty  of  Education  in  Tor- 
onto, may,  through  perhaps  a  foolish  neglect  of  a  seem- 
ingly unimportant  Junior  Matriculation  subject,  not  in 
his  Specialist's  course,  not  only  lose  his  Specialist's 
certificate,  but  be  required  to  attend  the  Faculty  of 
Education  for  another  college  year  before  being  allowed 
to  again  write  on  the  examination.  This  no  self-re- 
specting student  will  do,  so  he  too  moves  westward, 
where  his  excellent  qualifications  are  appreciated,  and 
he  promptly  receives  his  certificate,  and  soon  acquires 
a  position  of  honour  and  responsibility.  This  is  no 
imaginary  case,  but  an  example  of  what  has  too  fre- 
quently happened,  the  result  of  the  arbitrary  regula- 
tions of  our  inelastic  educational  system. 

J.  R.  STANLEY. 


ASSOCIATE  PROFESSORS 

Sir: — It  might  not  be  amiss  for  a  few  words  to  be 
said  regarding  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
February  issue  of  THE  UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY  under  the 
heading,  "Shall  the  Associate  Professorships  be  per- 
manent appointments?"  Now,  no  serious  objection 
can  be  taken  to  the  general  tone  of  the  editorial  in  ques- 
tion, nor,  on  the  whole,  to  the  views  therein  expressed. 

But  one  might  be  inclined  to  criticise  gently  an  im- 
plied assumption  in  the  article  that  the  Associate  Pro- 
fessors are  engaged  in  a  grade  of  work  inferior  to,  or  less 
important  than,  that  of  the  Professors  in  the  same 
departments.  The  writer  of  this  communication  is 
not  in  a  position  to  say  what  arrangements  obtain  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  term,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
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more  recent  appointments,  but  certainly  the  assumption 
is  foundationless  so  far  as  the  older  Associate  Professors 
in  University  College  are  concerned. 

There,  no  distinction  is  made  as  to  the  character  or 
amount  of  the  work  assigned  to  Professors  and  Asso- 
ciate Professors  respectively.  If  the  Honour  work  of  the 
upper  years  is  the  more  important,  then  it  is  shared  alike 
by  the  two  classes  of  instructors;  if  the  Pass  work  of  the 
lower  years  especially  demands  the  services  of  the  most 
efficient  and  proficient  teachers — as  is  the  writer's 
belief — then  the  Associate  Professors  share  in  that  work. 
Indeed,  so  far  as  their  duties  are  concerned,  they  are 
truly  "associate"  according  to  the  dictionary  definition 
of  the  word,  which  reads  thus:  "often  before  a  title 
implying  co-ordinate  or  nearly  co-ordinate  powers  or 
rank;  as,  an  associate  professor. " 

And  the  heads  of  departments  act  wisely  in  making 
such  division  of  the  labour,  and  particularly  in  the  ar- 
rangement by  which  they  themselves  take  their  share 
of  the  Pass  work  of  the  first  two  years. 

It  might  be  added  that  several  of  these  Associate 
Professors  were  experienced  educationists  before  they 
were  appointed  to  the  University,  and  made  great 
(still-continuing)  pecuniary  sacrifices  in  accepting  the 
appointments. 

Surely,  Mr.  Editor,  if  men  for  twenty  long  years 
have  done  work  similar  in  character  and  equal  in  amount 
to  that  of  the  Professors,  they  should  not  be  altogether 
precluded  from  indulging  in  a  hope  of  promotion,  even 
in  accordance  with  the  dictum  of  the  former  Minister 
of  Education,  if  they  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  such  recognition  before  the  lapse  of  two  seemingly 
interminable  and  certainly  impecunious  decades. 

March,  1912.  ASSOCIATE  PROFESSOR. 
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THE  SENATE 

The  February  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  largely 
attended. 

A  special  Convocation  was  called,  the  Chancellor, 
Sir  William  Meredith,  presiding  to  confer  upon  Pro- 
fessors van  der  Smissen  and  Mavor  the  degree  of 
Ph.D. 

The  curricula  for  the  coming  year  were  reported  from 
the  Faculties  and  passed  after  some  amendments  had 
been  accepted. 

On  motion  of  President  Burwash,  it  was  resolved  to 
reject  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Arts  curriculum 
as  to  the  words  to  be  used  to  indicate  standing  in  pro- 
ficiency in  the  General  Course.  This  amendment  was 
recommended  by  the  Arts  Faculty  Council.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Senate  that  students  ought  to  be  encour- 
aged to  regard  with  favour  the  winning  of  distinction 
in  the  General  Course,  and  that  distinction  therein 
ought  to  be  marked  by  words  similar  to  those  used 
to  indicate  the  ranking  in  classes  in  the  Honour 
Courses. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  Postgrad- 
uate Studies  was  presented  recommending  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies.  The  re- 
port was  debated  at  length  in  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  the  Committee  reported  progress  and  asked  leave 
to  sit  again.  The  discussion  seemed  to  disclose  a  con- 
flict between  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  which  is 
a  statutory  body,  and  the  Committee  on  Postgraduate 
Studies,  which  is  a  committee  of  the  Senate.  The  gist 
of  the  dispute  between  these  bodies  appeared  to  be 
whether  the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  is  charged  by 
statute  with  control  of  postgraduate  studies  for  the  M. 
A.  and  Ph.D.,  degrees. 

The  usual  routine  business  was  disposed  of,  and  the 
Senate  adjourned  at  a  late  hour  without  reaching  the 
end  of  the  order  paper. 
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APPOINTMENTS  TO  THE  STAFF 

The  following  is  the  list  of  appointments  to  the  Staff 
for  1911-1912,  made  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  already  announced  in  preceding  issues  of 
the  UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY. 

FACULTY   OF  ARTS. 

November  15th  to  December  15th: 

Botany: — Class  Assistants,  E.  A.  Allin,  J.  M.  Living- 
ston. 

Biology: — Preparator,  T.   B.  Kurata. 

December  15  to  January  15th: 

FACULTY   OF   ARTS. 

Physiology:  Fellow,  R.  C.  Coatsworth. 
Chemistry: — Assistant,    R.    H.    McPherson,    vice   A. 
J.  Galbraith,  resigned. 

FACULTY   OF   APPLIED   SCIENCE. 

Drawing: — Fellow,  W.  E.  Taylor,  vice  A.   E.   Nourse 
resigned. 

After  January  15th: 

FACULTY   OF  ARTS. 

Biology: — Class  Assistants,   W.   A.    Clemens,   J.    R. 
Dymond. 
German: — Temporary  Instructor,  F.  Owen. 

FACULTY   OF   MEDICINE. 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology: — Assistant  Demonstrator, 
Dr.  A.  H.  Rolph. 

Pediatrics: — Clinical  Assistant,  Dr.  A.  W.  Caulfield. 

Early  in  the  Session  the  following  appointments  were 
made: 

FACULTY   OF   ARTS. 

Physics: — Demonstrator,  V.  E.  Pound. 

FACULTY   OF   MEDICINE. 

Pathology  and  Bacteriology: — Demonstrator,  Dr.  Bref- 
ney  O'Reilly. 
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The  University  Women's  Club,  at  the  Annual  Meeting 
in  May,  made  a  change  in  the  Constitution  to  provide 
for  the  formation  of  the  Club  into  four  groups: — Edu- 
cational, Civic,  Social,  and  Industrial,  to  undertake  defi- 
nite work  in  the  interests  of  the  community. 

The  Educational  Section,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  John  Saul,  is  investigating  Primary  Education, 
and  the  possible  publication  of  a  text-book  for  foreigners 
in  Canada. 

The  Civic  Section,  under  Dr.  MacMurchy,  is  devoting 
its  attention  to  Citizenship,  the  Housing  Problem  and 
Civic  betterment,  and  is  at  present  endeavouring  to 
prevail  upon  the  bakers  to  wrap  their  bread. 

The  Social  Section,  under  Miss  El  wood  of  Evangelia 
House,  is  studying  social  conditions  in  the  City. 

The  Industrial  Section,  with  Mrs.  Alex.  Macgregor  as 
leader,  is  investigating  the  conditions  surrounding  the 
wage-earning  women  of  the  city,  and  assisting  in  meetings 
held  for  factory  women. 

The  6rst  meeting  of  the  year  was  held  in  November, 
when  Mrs.  Dunnington-Grubbe  gave  an  address  on 
"The  Housing  Problem."  At  the  annual  luncheon  in 
December,  Mrs.  Ryckmann  Sykes  of  New  York,  a 
graduate  of  University  College,  gave  a  most  illuminating 
address  on  "New  Methods  in  Education."  The  Feb- 
ruary meeting  was  addressed  by  Mrs.  J.  B.  Leathes  on 
"Our  Collective  Responsibilities."  It  is  expected  that 
Miss  Ruth  Rouse  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge  will  ad- 
dress the  March  meeting  on  "Universities  for  Women 
in  Russia."  Miss  Rouse  is  thoroughly  informed  on 
this  subject,  as  she  has  lately  returned  from  Russia  after 
a  visit  of  several  months. 

The  membership  of  the  Club  is  180,  a  large  increase 
over  last  year,  and  the  meetings  are  well  attended. 

LAILA  C.  SCOTT, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
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'VARSITY  MEN  IN  MEXICO 

To  Torreon,  Mexico,  during  the  past  four  years, 
nine  Toronto  graduates  have  been  drawn  by  the  chem- 
ical side  of  the  rubber  industry.  There,  in  the  midst  of 
revolutions  and  intrigue,  they  have  lived  together  and 
worked  together.  And  they  have  found  that  the  loneli- 
ness and  isolation  of  life  among  the  Mexicans  is  banished 
by  their  old  comradeships  renewed.  They  probably 
enjoy  their  work  quite  as  much  as  other  graduates  who 
have  clung  to  the  Temperate  Zone. 

When  D.  E.  Beynon  of  '08,  S.P.S.  became  chief  chem- 
ist of  the  Continental  Mexican  Rubber  Co.,  of  Torreon, 
the  nucleus  of  the  little  colony  of  Canadians  was  formed. 
Two  others,  A.  R.  Duff,  '07,  and  D.  J.  Huether  '09,  were 
School  men.  University  College  is  represented  by  H. 
P.  Mills  and  R.  H.  McPherson  '08,  W.  H.  Eastlake  and 
R.  S.  Northcote  '10,  and  L.  T.  Acton  '09.  Victoria 
College  claims  L.  H.  Kirby  of  '10. 

The  coming  of  so  many  men  caused  the  company 
to  build  a  club  house  for  their  accomodation.  It  is 
built  as  a  hollow  square — d  la  patro  the  Mexicans  call 
it — and  in  the  quadrangle  a  real  fountain  produces  about 
the  only  falling  water  that  the  thirsty  Canadians  ever 
see.  The  rooms  are  very  comfortable;  and  in  addition, 
the  Company  has  provided  billiard  and  pool  tables, 
tennis-courts,  shooting-traps,  bowling-alley,  and  base- 
ball diamond.  So  it  is  quite  apparent  that  they  have 
ample  opportunity  for  preserving  the  muscles  which 
Dr.  Barton  and  Prof.  Williams  aided  them  in  forming. 

Occasionally  the  men  swallow  their  Puritan  training 
and  [Anglo-Saxon  sense  of  fair  play  sufficiently  to  at- 
tend one  of  the  weekly  bull-fights.  One  is  forced  to  ad- 
mit that  human  skill  is  very  seldom  exhibited  in  so 
thrilling  a  manner.  If  the  butchery  of  the  broken-down 
horses  of  the  picadors  were  omitted,  the  spectacle  would 
almost  become  enjoyable.  And  every  one  confesses  to 
a  thrill  of  pride  that  he  is  a  man,  when  the  matador, 
moving  only  about  a  foot  from  side  to  side,  avoids  rush 
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after  rush,  and  finally  drives  his  sword  home  clean.  It 
is  probably  no  more  cruel  than  moose-hunting,  and  at 
least  the  bull  has  a  chance  to  fight  his  enemies. 

One  phase  of  bull-fighting  quite  unfamiliar  to  the 
Northerner,  is  Amateur  Day,  when  men,  merely  for 
glory,  stand  in  the  matador's  place,  or  don  the  metal 
skin-pads  and  mount  the  worn-out  horse  of  the  picador. 
Several  from  the  Company's  mill  (none  of  them  Can- 
adians, however),  have  killed  their  bull  in  such  contests. 
And  others  are  striving  to  live  down  the  disgrace  which 
their  failure  has  brought  upon  them. 

The  first  thing  which  is  impressed  upon  the  Can- 
adian as  he  approaches  Torreon  is  the  lightness  of  the 
dust.  It  covers  the  seats  and  sifts  in  through  the  win- 
dows of  the  railway  coaches.  It  bites  the  nose  and 
chokes  the  lungs.  Often  too,  the  wind  sweeps  it  up  to 
form  dust  storms  differing  only  in  degree  from  those  of 
the  Sahara;  and  the  driving  sand  beats  the  eyes  into  blind- 
ness and  stings  the  face  like  hail.  But  as  for  hail  it- 
self, or  even  rain — alas!  there  is  none.  The  men  were 
told  that  it  was  customary  to  expect  rain  once  a  year, 
on  San  Juan's  Day.  But  last  year  even  the  annual 
treat  was  denied. 

However,  dust  storms  cannot  spoil  the  appetites 
which  were  so  well  trained  in  'Varsity  Dining-Hall. 
The  cook  is  a  Chinaman,  and  everybody  says,  "None 
better."  His  meals  at  all  times  are  real  treats.  But 
when  the  "chief's"  coming  is  rumoured — boys!  Oh  boys! 
what  banquets!  The  Oriental  mind  knows  that  a  full 
stomach  maketh  the  heart  generous. 

During  the  past  two  years  the  Revolution  has  been 
raging  in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  Torreon.  Several 
times  fighting  could  be  seen  three  or  four  miles  away,  and 
the  sound  of  rifle  shots  was  seldom  absent.  To  make 
matters  worse,  dissatisfaction  spread  among  the  Mexi- 
can labour  in  the  mill,  and  the  Company,  for  its  own 
protection,  was  obliged  to  arm  the  whites.  1 1  must  be  con- 
fessed that,  even  when  the  new  regiment  posed  carefully 
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for  a  snap-shot,  it  looked  like  anything  rather  than  the 
2nd  Field  Company  on  parade.  However  it  is  expected 
that  all  the  active  service  which  they  will  see  will  not  be 
sufficiently  dangerous  to  tarnish  the  University's  good 
name. 

As  for  the  work,  all  the  men  are  trained  chemists,  per- 
fecting and  extending  the  processes  by  which  crude 
rubber  is  prepared  for  the  market.  The  routine  work, 
such  as  weighings  and  estimates,  is  done  by  native 
Mexicans,  who,  on  a  princely  salary  of  fifty  cents  a  day, 
can  excel  the  University-trained  chemist  in  accurate 
determination.  However,  their  mechanical  skill  is  their 
all.  Anything  original  in  science  from  a  Mexican 
brain  would  upset  the  tropical  world.  The  Canadians 
are  research-chemists,  using  old  knowledge  to  glean  new 
fields.  And,  since  more  men  are  asked  for  every  year, 
it  is  shown  conclusively  that  Toronto  can  turn  out  the 
kind  of  men  that  rubber  needs. 

Recently  two  of  the  men  went  on  exploring  trips. 
R.  H.  McPherson  spent  about  eighteen  months  in  Ger- 
man East  Africa,  and  Madagascar;  while  W.  H.  East- 
lake,  even  more  fortunate,  went  on  a  world  tour,  touching 
at  Australia,  the  Philippines,  the  East  Indies  and 
Straits  Settlements.  They  carried  a  primitive  labora- 
tory with  them,  and  set  it  up  in  their  tents  every  day, 
hanging  their  apparatus  from  nails  or  tree  branches, 
and  boiling  their  decoctions  with  an  open  fire.  In 
Africa,  MacPherson  was  forbidden  to  take  in  some  of 
his  most  important  chemicals,  because  they  had  names 
which  sounded  like  explosives  to  the  ignorant  officials. 
There  in  the  crude  laboratories  they  obtained  results 
which  governed  the  future  policy  of  the  company. 
'Tis  a  poor  chemist  that  blames  his  apparatus.  At 
present  both  men  are  on  the  staff  in  the  Chemical 
Building.  And  many  a  rattling  story  they  can  tell 
about  fever  and  poker  and  the  native  boys. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  L.  H.  Kirby  is  in  Africa,  in 
the  heart  of  the  sleeping  district,  establishing  a  rubber 
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factory.  There  he  will  receive  the  crude  rubber  from 
the  natives,  and  after  refining  it,  forward  it  to  his  firm — 
if  he  can  keep  awake.  It  will  be  a  more  difficult  job 
than  when  he  was  in  the  chair  at  the  Vic.  Lit. 

The  searching  into  the  riddles  of  Chemistry  has 
carried  them  far.  The  rush  of  the  world  has  them. 
But  down  in  sunny  Torreon,  or  in  mosquito-infested 
Africa,  or  on  the  High  Seas,  they  do  not  forget  that  they 
are  Varsity  men.  Together  they  keep  the  old  memories 
bright  by  story  and  song,  and  when  they  are  alone 
in  jungle  or  desert,  they  sleep  the  more  easily  by  imagining 
that  they  are  back  in  some  soporific  lecture-hall  at  old 
Toronto. 

W.  L.  ARGO. 

PROFESSOR  HENRY  MONTGOMERY 

Announcement  was  made  recently  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  retirement  of  Professor  Henry  Mont- 
gomery from  the  position  of  Curator  of  the  new  Museum. 

Dr.  Montgomery  has  been  in  academic  life  for  some 
twenty-seven  years,  and,  his  request  for  exemption  from 
active  duty  having  been  granted,  he  now  hopes  to  con- 
tinue his  special  studies  in  field  work  and  anthropology 
with  more  time  at  his  disposal. 

Educated  at  Upper  Canada  College,  University 
College,  Toronto  School  of  Medicine,  and  John  Hopkins, 
Dr.  Montgomery  has  held  important  positions  in  several 
universities.  For  more  than  five  years  he  was  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Science  and  Curator  of  the  Museum  in 
the  University  of  North  Dakota,  and  for  two  and  a  half 
years  was  also  Acting  President  of  that  University;  for 
four  years  he  was  Professor  of  Geology  and  Mineralogy 
and  curator  of  the  museum  in  the  University  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City;  and  for  twelve  years  Professor  of  Natural 
Science  and  Curator  of  the  Museum  in  Trinity  University, 
Toronto.  In  the  University  of  North  Dakota  he  super- 
intended the  erection,  furnishing,  and  equipment  of  two 
museums;  and  he  built  up  an  important  museum  in  the 
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University  of  Utah.  His  explorations  in  geology  and 
archaeology  have  been  extensive  in  behalf  of  the  various 
universities  with  which  he  has  been  connected,  and  also 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  Especially  have  his 
energies  been  given  to  exploration  of  the  prehistoric 
monuments  of  the  mound-builders  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  cliff  and  cave-dwellers  of  Utah. 
Probably  no  person  living  has  excavated  so  many  ancient 
mounds  as  Professor  Montgomery,  this  work  beginning 
in  the  year  1883,  and  extending  over  Dakota,  Nebraska, 
Manitoba,  and  Ontario.  His  discovery  and  description 
of  the  structure  and  contents  of  certain  burial-mounds  in 
the  Dakotas  and  Manitoba  proved  the  former  existence 
of  a  people  whose  culture  had  been  largely  developed  in 
that  Plains  region,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibited  inter- 
course with  the  ancient  mound-builders  of  Tennessee. 
Professor  Montgomery's  researches  in  the  North-west, 
twenty  years  ago,  showed  the  cliff-dwellers  and 
valley-dwellers  to  have  been  of  the  same  race  and 
tribe. 

Professor  Montgomery  has  long  been  an  enthusi- 
astic worker  in  the  interests  of  the  University  in  his 
own  department,  and  through  the  public  press;  and  the 
present  museum  was  largely  designed  from  plans  and 
specifications  presented  in  a  report  prepared  by  him 
on  the  leading  Museums  and  their  buildings  on  this 
continent. 


VARIA 

In  the  last  issue  of  the  MONTHLY  the  note  referring 
to  Professor  Fairclough  should  have  stated  that  he  was 
the  official  delegate  of  Stanford  University  at  the  Cen- 
tennial celebration  of  the  University  of  Berlin.  The 
delegate  from  the  University  of  Toronto  was  Professor 
McCurdy. 

Professor  Fairclough  holds  the  chair  of  Latin  in 
Leland  Stanford  University,  California. 
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OTTENDORFER  MEMORIAL  FELLOWSHIP 

The  Ottendorfer  Memorial  Fellowship  for  Germanic 
Philology,  with  an  annual  income  of  $800.00,  and  a 
maximum  allowance  of  $100.00  for  books,  was  estab- 
lished in  New  York  University,  1901,  by  the  friends 
and  admirers  of  the  late  Hon.  Oswald  Ottendorfer, 
LL.D. 

The  following  announcement  for  1912 — 13  is  made 
respecting  this  foundation : 

Candidates  must  present  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
following  minimum  qualifications: 

(a)  Bachelor's    degree    from    an    American    college 
recognised  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Regents; 

(b)  Ability  to  read  easily  English,  German,  French 
and  Latin; 

(c)  Ability  to  speak  and  write  English  and  German; 

(d)  An  elementary  knowledge  of  two  of  the  older 
Germanic  dialects; 

(e)  A  knowledge  of  the  history  of  German  literature ; 

(/)  Such  ability  and  training  as  to  warrant  the  be- 
lief that  the  candidate,  if  appointed,  will  be  able  to  make 
original  investigations  in  the  German  language  and 
literature; 

(g)  Age,  as  not  more  than  twenty-five  years. 
The  duties  of  the  Ottendorfer  Memorial  Fellow  for 
1912-13  will  be: 

(a)  To  report  for  duty  October  1,  1912; 

(b)  To  devote  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  German 
language  and  literature  under  the  direction  of  the  Com- 
mittee wherever  (at  least  six  months  in  Germany)  it 
may  direct; 

(c)  To  publish  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee 
and  under  the  name  of  the  Fellowship  the  results  of  his 
investigations. 

One  re-appointment  may  be  made,  but  only  for 
superior  attainments.  Appointment  will  be  made  about 
April  15,  1912. 
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Candidates  may  apply   for  further   particulars   to 
Professor  W.  H.  van  der  Smissen,  University  College. 
It  may  be  added  that  this  fellowship  is  also  open  for 

women  students. 

*  *  * 

There  are  many  graduates  of  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto who  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  Professor  Hume 
has  collected  and  transcribed  from  the  original  short- 
hand notes  a  little  book  on  the  views  of  the  late  Profes- 
sor George  Paxton  Young,  entitled  The  Ethics  of  Freedom. 
In  the  brief  introduction  Professor  Hume  calls  at- 
tention to  a  very  noteworthy  fact.  He  points  out  that 
a  lecture  published  by  Professor  Young  in  1870  clearly 
enunciated  the  chief  principles  which  were  applied  to  the 
treatment  of  the  same  problem  by  T.  H.  Green,  in  his 
Prolegomena  to  Ethics,  first  published  in  1884. 

The  book  is  neatly  printed,  and  contains  a  half-tone 
picture,  and  a  copy  of  the  signature  of  Professor  Young. 
It  can  be  procured  from  the  University  Press,  or  from 
Professor  Hume.  (One  dollar,  post  paid.) 

*  *  * 

Max  Walter's  French  Lessons  is  the  title  of  a  little 
book  which  records  the  lessons  given  last  spring  by  Dr. 
Max  Walter  of  Frankfurt-am-Main  in  Teachers  College. 
It  was  written  word  by  word  in  the  classroom,  and  edited 
by  Miss  Anna  Woods  Ballard  (U.  '00).  There  are  six- 
teen lessons  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  Horace  Mann 
Elementary  School  who  had  had  French  for  six  months, 
and  one  lesson  to  a  class  that  had  had  French  for  a  year 
and  a  half.  In  his  preface,  Dr.  Walter  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  lessons  are  meant  only  to  furnish 
hints  of  what  may  be  done  in  a  class  that  meets  every 
day,  and  which  has  a  long  course  of  lessons. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  lessons  shows 
with  great  clearness  just  how  a  teacher  passes  from  the 
phonetic  script  to  the  regular  orthography. 

Victor's  phonetic  chart  was  used  from  the  first  lesson. 
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PERSONALS 


An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Alum- 
ni  Association  is  to  keep  a  card  register  of 
the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  information  about  the  graduates  should 
be  of  the  most  recent  date  possible.  The 
Editor  will  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Alumni  will  send  in  items  of  news  concerning 
themselves  or  their  fellow-graduates.  The 
information  thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THE  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered  on 
the  card  register. 

This  department  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  M.  J.  Helson,  B.A. 


The  Rev.  Professor  Bethune,  B.A. 
'59  (T.),  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  of  the  On- 
tario Agricultural  College,  Guelph, 
has  been  elected  Librarian  of  the 
Ontario  Entomological  Society. 

Dr.  John  Campbell,  B.A.  73 
(U.),  M.A.,  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Victoria,  B.C.,  has 
resigned  his  charge,  the  resignation 
to  take  effect  in  June  on  the  con- 
clusion of  20  years  of  service  in  that 
congregation.  Dr.  Campbell  had 
previous  charges  in  Ontario,  at 
Cannington,  Harriston,  and  Col- 
lingwood. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Stewart, 
B.A.  73  (U.),  of  Clinton  Presby- 
terian Church,  has  resigned  his 
charge  owing  to  ill-health. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Wilkie,  B.A. 
75  (U.),  M.A.,  of  Jhansi,  India,  is 
spending  this  year  on  furlough,  and 
on  January  28,  1912,  gave  two 
addresses  on  the  work  in  India  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Nor- 
wich. 

Dr.  George  Raymond  McDonagh, 
M.B.,  76  M.D.,  of  Carlton  St., 
Toronto,  left  in  January  for  a 
southern  climate,  where  he  will 
spend  the  cold  months. 


Dr.  Rowland  Beatty  Orr,  M.B. 
77,  of  1654  Queen  St.  W.,  Toronto, 
has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  to  succeed  the  Hon. 
William  Thomas  White,  B.A.  '95 
(U.),  who  resigned  in  consequence 
of  his  acceptance  of  the  portfolio  of 
Finance  at  Ottawa. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Henry  East- 
man, B.A.  77  (U.),  has  transferred 
from  the  pastorate  of  Meaford 
Presbyterian  Church  to  St.  John's 
Church,  Port  Stanley. 

Mr.  Douglas  Armour,  B.A.  '81 
(U.),  has  left  Montreal,  Que.,  and 
is  a  present  member  of  the  law  firm 
of  Davis,  Marshall,  and  McNeill. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mr.  Hugh  St.  Quentin  Cayley, 
B.A.  '81  (U.),  barrister  of  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  resides  at  402  Abbott 
St.  in  that  city. 

The  Rev.  John  Lachlan  Camp- 
bell, B.A.  '83  (U.),  removed 
some  time  ago  from  St.  David's  in 
Ontario  to  Abbotsford,  B.C.,  where 
he  has  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
pastorate. 

Mr.  George  Henry  Cowan,  B.A. 
'84  (U.),  formerly  of  the  law-firm, 
Cowan,  Kappelle,  and  McEvoy, 
has  formed  the  new  firm  of  Cowan 
and  Parkes,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Dr.  William  Archibald  Young, 
M.D.  '86,  recently  resigned  the 
treasurership  of  the  Toronto  Open 
Air  Horse  Parade  Association, 
which  office  he  has  held  since  the 
inception  of  the  society. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Henry  Rogers, 
B.A.  '87  (U.),  pastor  of  the  Em- 
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manuel  Presbyterian  Church,  Tor- 
onto, has  for  house  address — 30 
Benlamond  St. 

Mr.  Frank  Denton,  B.C.L.  '87, 
D.C.L.,  K.C.,  of  Toronto,  was  elect- 
ed a  member  of  Council  at  the 
recent  annual  meeting  of  the  On- 
tario Bar  Association. 

The  Rev.  William  A.  Bradley, 
B.A.  '88  (U.),  who  has  recently 
been  transferred  from  Berlin  Presby- 
terian Church  to  Teeswater,  was 
inducted  into  the  latter  charge  on 
Feb.  15,  1912. 

Miss  Lila  Guthrie  Watt,  B.A.  '91 
(U.),  formerly  a  teacher  on  the 
Collegiate  Institute  staff  at  Guelph, 
is  Editor  of  the  magazine,  Mis- 
sions to  Lepers,  Leper  Mission, 
Confederation  Life  B'ld'g.,  Toronto. 

Mr.  John  Graham  Louis  Abbott, 
B.A.,  '91  (T.)f  Registrar,  Land 
Registry  Office,  Vancouver,  B.C., 
is  also  a  member  of  the  law  firm, 
Abbott,  Hart,  and  McCarg  of 
Vancouver. 

The  Rev.  John  Calvin  Cameron, 
B.A.  '92  (U.),  of  Balgonie,  Sask., 
succeeds  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Reeves  of 
Moose  Jaw,  as  clerk  of  the  Presby- 
tery of  Regina. 

Mr.  Thomas  Edwin  Adelbert 
Stanley,  B.A.  '92  (U.),  sometime 
member  of  the  Ottawa  Collegiate 
Institute  teaching  staff,  is  Principal 
of  the  Collegiate  Institute  at  Cal- 
gary, Alta. 

The  Rev.  Robert  John  Murphy, 
B.A.  '93  (U.),  of  Thamesford,  has 
been  appointed  rector  of  Dutton  in 
the  deanery  of  Elgin  under  super- 
vision of  Rural  Dean  Elliott  of 
Tyrconnell. 


Mr.  Archibald  John  McPherson, 
S.P.S.  '93,  of  Regina,  Sask.,  has 
been  appointed  a  city  commis- 
sioner. 

Dr.  Walter  Livingstone  Coult- 
hard,  M.B.  '94,  physician  at  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  has  for  most  recent 
address  821  Broughton  St. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Worrell 
Craw,  B.A.  '94  (U.),  Presbyterian 
clergyman,  has  resigned  his  charge 
at  Bracebridge. 

Dr.  Thomas  Bruce  Hewson,  M.D., 
C.M.,  '95,  has  discontinued  prac- 
tice at  Colborne,  and  is  pursuing 
special  work  in  New  York  hos- 
pitals. 

The  Rev.  Peter  E.  Scott,  B.A. 
'95  (U.),  of  Mahitou,  Man.,  has 
received  a  call  from  Virden,  Man., 
to  which  charge  he  will  soon 
transfer. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Frederick  Sin- 
clair, B.A.  '95  (U.),  M.A.,  of  North 
Broadview  Presbyterian  Church, 
has  for  address— 867  Bathurst  St., 
Toronto. 

Dr.  William  Hume  Cronyn,  B.A. 
'95  (U.),  M.B.,  has  discontinued 
medical  practice,  and  has  for  pre- 
sent address — 594  Dundas  St., 
London. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Scott  (Emeline 
Bertha  Howson),  B.A.  '95  (V.),  of 
Calgary,  Alta.,  is  the  present  Su- 
perintendent of  Education  for 
Alberta. 

Mr.  William  Ernest  Burns,  B.A. 
'95  (U.),  barrister  of  Vancouver 
B.C.,  has  recently  severed  his  con- 
nection with  the  firm,  Burns  and 
Daly,  and  has  formed  the  new 
Partnership  of  Burns  and  Walkem. 
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Dr.  Henry  Clinton  Pearson, 
M.D.,  C.M.  "95,  has  moved  from 
Stayner  to  Toronto,  having  for 
address— 212  Hallam  St. 

Miss  Annie  Elizabeth  Le  Rossi- 
gnol,  B.A.  '96  (V.),  of  243  Lisgar  St., 
Ottawa,  is  travelling  this  year  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent. 

Dr.  Edwin  Dixon  Carder,  B.A. 
'96  (U.),  M.B.,  who  spent  some 
time  in  practice  and  study  in 
London,  Eng.,  has  renewed  medical 
practice  at  2733  Scott  St.,  Van- 
couver, B.C. 

The  Rev.  John  Alexander  Clark, 
B.A.  '96  (U.),  has  removed  from 
Calgary,  Alta.,  and  is  located  at 
1069  Beach  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

The  Rev.  John  William  Little, 
B.A.  '96  (U.),  B.D.,  resigned  the 
pastoral  charge  of  Elgin,  Man.,  and 
has  been  inducted  into  that  of 
Shoal  Lake  and  Oakburn,  Man. 

Dr.  William  Jamjeson  Abbott, 
B.A  '97  (U.),  M.B.,  has  changed 
his  residence  address  from  90th  St., 
to  1602  Holyrood  Rd.,  also  his 
office  to  210,  Lennox  B'ld'g., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Mr.  William  Charles  Mikel, 
B.C.L  '97,  K.C.,  of  Belleville,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ontario 
Bar  Association  at  its  recent  annual 
meeting. 

Professor  Robert  William  Angus, 
S.P.S.  '94,  gave  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture to  the  Canadian  Mining  Insti- 
tute at  the  annual  meeting  on 
January  13, 1911,  taking  for  subject 
"Types  of  Steam  Engines,"  in- 
cluding rotary  and  reciprocating 
types. 

Mrs.  Charlts  W.  Rous  (Clara 
Clark  Crane),  B.A.  '98  (U.).  has 


removed  from  30  Walmer  Rd.  to 
Heath  St.,  Toronto. 

Miss  Mary  Coyne  Rowell,  B.A. 
'98  (U.),  formerly  of  134  Cres 
cent  Rd.,  Toronto,  is  a  Lecturer 
in  German  at  Wesley  College  of 
the  University  of  Manitoba,  Win- 
nipeg. 

Captain  Duncan  Frederick  Cam- 
pbell, B.A.  '98  (T.),  D.S.O.,  won  the 
election  in  North  Ayrshire  in  op- 
position to  Mr.  A.  M.  Anderson, 
K.C.,  Solicitor-General  for  Scot- 
land. 

Mr.  Thomas  Langton  Church, 
B.C.L.  '98,  of  Toronto,  was  re- 
elected  a  Controller  in  the  munici- 
pal election  of  Toronto  for  1912. 

Dr.  Velyien  Ewart  Henderson, 
B.A.  '99  (U.),  M.A.,  M.B.,  and 
Mrs.  Henderson  (Edith  Elizabeth 
Van  der  Smissen),  B.A.  '07  (U.), 
are  residing  at  present  at  100  St. 
Vincent  St.  Later  they  will  live  in 
Admiral  Rd.,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Arthur  Lafayette  Burch, 
B.A.  '99  (U.),  of  the  Presbyterian 
College,  Vancouver,  has  for  home 
address— 1562  Barclay  St.,  Van- 
couver, B.C. 

The  Rev.  Donald  T.  L.  McKer- 
roll,  B.A.  '99  (U.),  present  pastor  of 
Victoria  Presbyterian  Church, 
Toronto,  resides  at  19  Law  St. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Edwin 
Malott,  B.A.  '99  (V.),  is  pastor  of 
St.  Mary's  Methodist  Church,  St. 
Mary's. 

The  Rev.  John  David  Cunning- 
ham, B.A.  '00  (U.),  M.A.,  of 
Welland,  was  nominated  for  the 
New  Testament  chair  in  Robertson 
College,  Alta- 
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The  Rev.  Herbert  John  Johnson, 
B.A.  '00  (T.),  M.A.,  formerly  of 
Port  Dover,  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  the  Rev.  Robert  W.  W. 
Allen,  B.A.  '05  (T.),  M.A.,  at  Port 
Perry- 

Mr.  James  Goldie  McMillan, 
S.P.S.  '00,  of  Toronto,  is  at  present 
geologist  for  the  Temiskaming  and 
Northern  Ontario  Railway. 

Mr.  John  Livingstone  McPher- 
»on,  B.A.  '01  (U.),  M.A.,  who  is  at 
present  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  Y.M.C.A.  in  Hong  Kong, 
China,  recently  returned  to  Toronto 
and  the  University  for  a  short  period. 
Mr.  McPherson  is  secretary  both  of 
the  European  and  of  the  Chinese 
association.  He  returned  to  Hong 
Kong  via  England,  leaving  Canada 
in  February.  His  address  is  the 
Y.M.C.A.,  Hong  Kong,  China. 

Dr.  Edwin  James  Lyon,  M.B. 
'01,  has  for  present  address — 405 
MacArthur  B'ld'g.,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Mr.  George  Edwin  Porter,  B.A. 
'01  (V.),  formerly  of  Amherst  Coll., 
Amherst,  Mass.,  is  Professor  of 
English  in  Franklin  and  Marshall 
College,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Henry  Preston  Rust,  S.P.S. 
'01,  is  principal  assistant  engineer  to 
Viele,  Blackwell,  and  Buck,  con- 
sulting engineers,  Wall  St.,  New 
York. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  F.  Dealtry, 
B.A.  '02  (T.),  M.A.,  took  farewell 
of  Grace  Church,  Brantford  on  Jan. 
28,  1912,  from  which  charge  he  has 
gone  to  a  new  sphere  of  labour  as 
rector  of  Oakville. 

Miss  Mabel  C.  Kelley,  B.A.  '02 
(T.),  M.A.,  has  entered  upon  the 
novitiate  of  the  Sisterhood  of  St. 
John  the  Divine  in  Major  Street. 


Professor  Edward  McChesney 
Sait,  B.A.  '02  (T.),  M.A.,  of  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York,  spent 
some  time  in  Toronto  during  the 
last  Christmas  vacation. 

Mr.  Theophile  James  Meek,  B.A. 
'03  (U.).  B.D.,  Matthew  Robb 
Professor  of  Biblical  History  and 
Literature  in  the  James  Milliken 
University,  Decatur,  111.,  appears 
on  the  program  of  the  ninth  general 
convention  of  the  Religious  Educa- 
tion Association,  held  in  St.  Louis, 
March  11-14;  also  on  a  circular  of 
H.  W.  Dunning  &  Co.,  as  leader  and 
lecturer  for  one  of  their  Bible 
Lovers'  Pilgrimages  to  the  Orient 
this  coming  summer.  Mr.  Meek's 
residence  address  is  285  North  Fair- 
view  Ave.,  Decatur,  111. 

Mr.  William  Joseph  Baird,  B.A. 
'03  (U.),  M.A.,  LL.B.,  recently  of 
the  legal  firm  of  Taylor,  Harvey, 
Baird,  Grant  and  Stockton,  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Vancouver  City 
Conservative  Club  for  the  year 
1912.  Mr.  Baird  and  Mrs.  Baird 
(Mary  Christina  Lough),  B.A.  '03 
(U.),  have  for  home  address — 901, 
10th  Ave.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Miss  Olivia  Catharine  Lindsay, 
B.A.  '03  (V.),  is  taking  a  post- 
graduate course  at  Victoria  College, 
and  also  training  for  a  deaconess  at 
the  Deaconess  Home,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Arthur  McKnight  Bell,  B.A. 
'03  (T.),  M.A.,  of  Toronto,  is  con- 
nected with  the  Northern  Trans- 
continental Railway,  and  is  situated 
at  Cochrane. 

Mr.  George  Samuel  Hanes,  S.P.S. 
'03,  is  city  engineer  in  North  Van- 
couver, B.  C.;  and  Mr.  Francis 
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Grant  Marriott,  S.P.S.  '03,  is  in 
the  city  engineer's  department  of 
Toronto,  as  chemist,  engineer  of 
tests,  and  superintendent  of  asphalt 
plant. 

Mr.  Walter  Kendal  Greenwood, 
S.P.S.  '04,  is  the  town  engineer  for 
Orillia;  Mr.  Charles  Joseph  Town- 
send,  S.P.S.  '04,  mechanical  engi- 
neer for  the  Liquid  Carbon  Co., 
Chicago;  Mr.  William  Sprague 
Pardoe,  S.P.S.  '04,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Engineering  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  and 
Mr.  John  Pringle  Watson,  S.P.S. 
'04,  locomotive  draughtsman  in  the 
Motive  Power  Department,  C.P.R., 
Angus  Shops,  Montreal. 

Mr.  Sedley  Anthony  Cudmore, 
B.A.'Oo  (U.),  Lecturer  in  Economics, 
and  Instructor  in  Latin,  University 
of  Toronto,  has  for  the  most  recent 
address — 115  Howland  Ave.,  Tor- 
onto. 

Dr.  George  Duncan  Ralph  Black, 
M.D.,  C.M.,  '05,  is  a  sea-faring 
physician  on  the  "Empress  of 
China,"  and  has  as  address,  "Em- 
press of  China,"  Vancouver,  B.C., 
or  Hong  Kong  Club,  Hong  Kong, 
China. 

The  Rev.  Jerrald  Cleveland  Potts, 
B.A.  '05  (T.),  M.A.,  who  has  been 
located  for  some  time  at  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  been  offered  and  has 
accepted  the  curacy  of  Grace 
Church,  Brantford,  in  succession  to 
the  Rev.  Herbert  F.  Dealtry  Wood- 
cock, who  has  been  appointed  to 
the  rectory  of  Orillia. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Percy  Aimer 
Keffer,  B.A.  '05  (T.),  M.A.,  of  the 
Edmonton  High  School,  is  a  lieu- 
tenant of  the  101  St,  Edmonton 
Fusiliers. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Walter  Wall- 
bridge  Allen,  B.A.  '05  (T.),  M.A., 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Anglican 
Church  at  Whitby,  and  will  be  suc- 
ceeded at  Port  Perry  by  the  Rev. 
Herbert  John  Johnson,  B.A.  "00 
(T.),  M.A. 

Mr.  George  Hendry  Ferguson, 
S.P.S.  '05,  of  Toronto,  is  connected 
with  the  Commission  of  Conser- 
vation for  Canada  as  assistant 
engineer  on  conservation  of  water- 
powers. 

Dr.  John  Alexander  Both  well, 
D.D.S.  '06,  of  26  College  St., 
Toronto,  and  of  the  staff  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons, 
has  been  appointed  Chief  of  the 
Dental  Department  on  the  staff  of 
the  Sick  Children's  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bowden  (Janet 
MacVannel),  B.A.  '06  (U.),  M.A., 
has  for  most  recent  address  49 
Farnham  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Dr.  Frederick  Christopher  Harri- 
son, B.A.  '06  (U.),  M.B.,  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  University  of 
Toronto,  has  removed  his  office  to 
134  Bloor  St.  W.,  still  residing  at 
643  Ontario  St.,  Toronto. 

Miss  Cora  Blanche  Murdoch, 
M.B.  '06,  formerly  of  Brantford,  is 
assistant  physician  at  Independence 
State  Hospital,  and  has  for  address 
— Lock  Box  56,  Independence, 
Iowa,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  Percy  Dawson  Mitchell,  B.A. 
'06  (T.),  M.A.,  formerly  of  Algonac, 
Michigan,  has  for  most  recent  lo- 
cation, La  Tuque,  Que.,  but  may 
become  a  permanent  resident  of 
Toronto. 

Dr.  Ross  Alexander  Jamieson, 
B.A.  '06  (T.),  M.B.,  is  on  the  staff 
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of  Manhattan  Maternity  Hospital 
in  New  York. 

Mr.  Robert  John  Gunn  Dow, 
B.A.  '06  (T.),  formerly  of  Whitby, 
is  living  at  Wilkie,  Sask. 

Mr.  Arthur  Joseph  Latornell, 
S.P.S.  '03,  has  resigned  the  posi- 
tion of  city  engineer  of  Edmonton, 
Alta. 

Mr.  Wills  Maclachlan,  S.P.S.  '06, 
former  electrical  engineer  for  Lon- 
don, is  now  local  manager  at  Belle- 
ville of  the  Trenton  Electric  and 
Water  Co.,  and  also  district  super- 
intendent of  the  Seymour  Power 
and  Electric  Co. 

Mr.  Walter  Theodore  Brown,  B.A 
'07  (V.).  M.A.,  A.M.  (Harvard), 
has  been  awarded  the  Jonas  H. 
Kendall  scholarship  for  1911-1912 
at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Mr.  Henry  Hague  Davis,  B.A.  '07 
(U.),  M.A.,  LL.B.,  is  a  member  of 
the  law-firm  of  Kilmer,  McAndrew, 
and  Irving,  10  Adelaide  St.  E.,  and 
resides  at  143  Bloor  St.  W.,  Tor- 
onto. 

Mr.  George  Ballantine  Coutts, 
B.A.  '07  (U.),  and  Mrs.  Coutts 
(Alberta  Straubel  Bastedo),  B.A. 
'07  (U.),  M.A.,  have  removed  to 
Calgary,  Alta.,  where  Mr.  Coutts  is 
connected  with  the  law-book  pub- 
lishing Co.  of  Burroughes  &  Co., 
Calgary,  Alta. 

Dr.  George  William  Anderson, 
B.A.  '07  (U.),  M.B.,  is  practising 
medicine  at  Cochill. 

Mr.  Harold  Caswell  Cooke,  B.A. 
'07  (U.),  M.A.,  who  holds  a  fellow- 
ship at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
has  for  present  address  —  5731 
Munro  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


Mr.  Samuel  Beatty,  B.A.  '07 
(U.),M.A.,Lecturer  in  Mathematics, 
University  of  Toronto,  has  recently 
removed  to  91  Willcocks  St., 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Edward  Montague  Ashworth, 
B.A.  '07  (U.),  the  assistant  manag- 
ing engineer  of  the  Toronto  Hydro- 
Electric  System,  has  removed  from 
84  Princefield  Rd.,  to  348  Bruns- 
wick Ave.,  Toronto. 

Miss  Margaret  Ellacif  Carman, 
B.A.  '07  (V.),  M.A.,  has  had  her 
home  address  changed  from  Morris- 
burg  to  Iroquois. 

Mr.  Frederick  Ethbert  Coombs, 
B.A.  '07  (V.),  M.A.,  is  Head  of  the 
Primary  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  School. 

Mr.  William  Garnet  Anderson, 
B.A.  '07  (U.),  LL.B.,  is  practising 
law  with  the  firm  of  Lucas  and 
Lucas,  Exchange  B'ld'g.,  Vancouver 
B.C. 

Mr.  Arthur  Edward  Nourse, 
S.P.S.  '07,  recently  a  Fellow  in  the 
Department  of  Drawing,  faculty  of 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering, 
has  joined  the  engineering  staff  of 
C.  W.  Noble  in  the  Montreal  Office. 

Mr.  Alexander  Charles  Spencer, 
S.P.S.  '07,  for  two  years  with  the 
McClary  Mfg.  Co.,  London,  has 
become  associated  with  the  Hamil- 
ton Stove  and  Heater  Co.,  as 
mechanical  engineer. 

Mr.  Morley  Allan  Jull,  B.S.A.  '08, 
was  appointed  in  Jan.,  1912,  Lec- 
turer and  Manager  of  the  poultry 
department  at  MacDonald  College, 
Ste.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  Que. 

Mr.  Thomas  Henry  Hogg,  S.P.S. 
'07,  at  present  Editor  of  the  Cana- 
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dian  Engineer,  Toronto,  formerly 
connected  with  the  Ontario  Power 
Commission,  Niagara  Falls,  has 
been  presented  for  the  position  of 
Park  Commissioner  of  the  City  of 
Toronto  by  the  joint  committee  of 
citizens  representing  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Civic  Guild,  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  and  the  Island 
Association. 

Dr.  David  Alexander  Clark,  B.A. 
'08  (U.),  M.B.,  formerly  of  452 
Euclid  Ave.,  Toronto,  is  practising 
in  Cobalt. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bellasyse  Colley, 
B.A.  '08  (U.),  Inspector  in  the  firm 
of  Burnett,  Ormsby,  and  Clapp, 
Insurance  Brokers,  and  his  brother, 
Mr.  James  Noel  Bellasyse  Colley, 
B.A.  '08  (U.),  who  is  associated 
with  the  firm  of  brokers,  /Emelius 
Jarvis  &  Co.,  will  have  their  future 
residence  in  Forest  Hill  Rd.,  Toron- 
to. 

Miss  Isabel  Govenlock,  B.A.  '08 
(V.),  of  Hubrey,  is  at  present  taking 
a  course  in  deaconess  training,  ia 
preparation  for  missionary  work  in 
India. 

Mr.  Ronald  Pickard  Stockton, 
B.A.  '08  (V.),  LL.B.,  is  now  in 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  a  member  of  the 
legal  firm,  Harvey,  Baird,  Grant, 
and  Stockton. 

Mr.  William  Emerson  Taylor, 
S.P.S.  '08,  succeeds  Mr.  A.  E. 
Nourse,  S.P.S.  '07,  as  Fellow  in  the 
department  of  Drawing,  University 
of  Toronto. 

Mr.  George  Carlton  Robinson, 
B.A.  '09  (U.),  formerly  of  the  teach- 
ing  staff  of  Ridley  College,  St. 
Catharines,  has  for  present  address 
— 23  Hammond  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Miss  Mono  McLaughlin,  B.A. 
'09  (U.),  has  removed  from  Tyndall 
Ave.,  to  9  Wells  St.,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Anton  Frederick  Robinson, 
B.A.  '09  (U.),  is  located  at  the 
Naval  College,  Halifax,  N.S.,  and 
Mr.  Clifford  Hanks  Robinson,  B.A. 
'09  (U.),  at  the  Experimental  Farm, 
Ottawa. 

Mr.  Frank  Lindsay  Bastedo, 
LL.B.  '09,  and  Mrs.  Bastedo  (Alma 
Alberta  Anderson),  B.A.  '09  (U.), 
have  for  present  address  — 2267 
Smith  St.,  Regina,  Sask. 

Miss  Olive  Caroline  Angus,  B.A. 
'09  (U.),  of  Toronto,  has  for  present 
address — Baudra  St.,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Miss  Clara  Eleanor  German,  B.A. 
'09  (V.),  of  London,  is  living  at  the 
Deaconess  Home,  Toronto,  while 
taking  post-graduate  work  at  Vic- 
toria College,  University  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Frank  Hamilton  Butcher, 
B.A.  '09  (V.),  of  St.  Mary's,  is  at 
present  Principal  of  the  Continu- 
ation School  at  Granum,  Alta. 

Dr.  Alexander  Smirle  Lawson, 
M.B.  '10,  of  Guelph,  is  this  year  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  General 
Hospital,  Toronto. 

Miss  Corinne  Anderson,  B.A.  '10 
(U.),  whose  home  address  is  537 
Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto,  is  teaching 
at  Mount  Forest  High  School. 

Miss  Isabel  Mary  Dalrymple, 
B.A.  '10  (U.),  of  Toronto,  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  to  the  teach- 
ing staff  of  the  High  School  at  Port 
Dover. 

Miss  Alice  Alexia  Coon,  B.A.  '10 
(U.),  of  Weston,  is  teaching  at 
Estevan,  Sask. 

Mr.  Ambrose  Robert  Barton, 
B.A.  '10  (U.),  is  this  year  Assistant 
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Secretary  of  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto Athletic  Association  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Y.M.C.A. 

Dr.  Thomas  Reginald  Pickard, 
M.B.  '10,  of  St.  Mary's,  has  com- 
menced medical  practice  at  Church- 
hill. 

Mr.  William  Main  Johnson,  B.A. 
1 1  (U.) ,  who  for  some  time  has  been 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  "The  Tor- 
onto Daily  Star,"  has  been  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  the  Ontario 
Motor  League,  and  spoke  on  Feb.  8 
for  that  organisation  on  the  Mon- 
ster Good  Roads  Deputation  which 
interviewed  the  Prime  Minister  in 
Ottawa.  Mr.  Johnson's  office  is  at 
the  Motor  League  Headquarters  in 
the  Stair  B'ld'g.,  cor.  Bay  and 
Adelaide  Sts.,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Percy  Elton  Light,  B.S.A. 
'11,  has  for  most  recent  address — 
890  Jarvis  St.,  Toronto. 

Miss  Muriel  S.  E.  Dawson,  B.A. 
'11  (V.),  of  Maple  Creek,  Sask.,  and 
Miss  Ruby  Catharine  Hewitt,  B.A. 
'11  (V.),  of  Edmonton,  Alta.,  are 
attending  the  Normal  College  at 
Calgary,  Alta. 

Marriages. 

ARCHER — MACGREGOR — On  Jan.  6, 
1012,  in  Geneva,  III.,  Caroline 
Louise  Macgregor,  B.A.  '05  (T.), 
to  the  Rev.  William  Lawrence 
Archer,  B.A.  '05  (T.),  M.A.,  of 
St.  Andrew's  Rectory,  La  Tuque. 
Que. 

EASTWOOD— THOMPSON — At    St. 
Luke's  Anglican  Cathedral,  Sault 
Ste.   Marie,  Clarence  EH  East- 
wood, D.D.S.  '10,  of  Edmonton. 
Alta..,  formerly  of  Cornwall,  to 


Edith  Jane    Thompson  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie. 

HAZLEWOOD — CLEMENCE — On  Jan. 
24,  1912,  at  Uxbridge,  Dr.  James 
Frederick  Harlewood,  M.B.  '07, 
of  Riverdale  Hospital,  Toronto, 
to  Florence  Clemence  of  Uxbridge 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hazlewood  reside 
at  2345  Queen  St.  E.,  Toronto. 

JAMIESON — MARSHALL — On  Aug.  1, 
1911,  in  St.  Andrew's  Church. 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  Laura  Emma 
Marshall,  B.A.  '08  (U.),  formerly 
•f  Stratford,  to  J.  Stuart  Jamieson 
of  Vancouver.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jamieson  have  for  present  address 
— Seaton  Apartments,  Vancou- 
ver, B.C. 

JOHNSON  —  BLAIR  —  On    Dec.   11, 

1911,  at  Hartney,  Man.,  Archie 
Langton  Johnson,  D.D.S.  '08,  of 
Hartney,    formerly  of  Brandon. 
Man.,  to  Myrtle  Meredith  Blair, 
of  Hartney,  Man. 

OWEN — MULLER — Early    in    Feb., 

1912,  at  New  York,  Mr.  Francis 
Owen  B.A.  '07  (V.),  M.A.,  In- 
structor in  German  at  Victoria 
College    of    the     University    of 
Toronto,     to     Fraulein     Emma 
Mailer,  of  Leipzig,  Germany. 

WALSH — PATTERSON — On  Feb.  12, 
1912,  at  Calgary,  Alta.,  in  the 
Cathedral,  Dr.  William  Charles 
Walsh,  of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  for- 
merly of  Millbrook,  to  Ann 
Kathleen  Patterson,  formerly  of 
Port  Hope. 

Deaths. 

BELT— On  Jan.  29,  1912,  at  Hamil- 
ton, the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Alfred  James  Belt,  B.A.  79  (T.), 
M.A.,  rector  of  Jarvis. 
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BRITTON— On  Jan.  31, 1912,  at  1461 
Danforth  Ave.,  Toronto,  Dr. 
Carson  Henry  Britton,  M.B., 
M.D.,  '85. 

COCKBURN — In  the  last  week  of  Jan- 
uary, 1912,  in  England,  George 
Ralph  Richardson  Cockburn, 
M.A.,  sometime  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

CORBETT— On  Jan.  27,  1912,  at 
Ocean  Park,  Cal.,  Dr.  Robert 
Astley  Corbett,  M.D.  '60,  of  Pott 
Dover. 

KERNS— On  Jan.  30,  1912,  at  Bur- 
lington, Frederick  Arthur  Kerns, 
B.A.  '92  (U.),  eldest  son  of 
Colonel  William  Kerns. 

PAUL — Recently,  at  Wilmette,  111., 


Mr.  Edgar  Taylor  Paul,  B.A.  '68 
(U.). 

RUSTON — On  Jan.  27,  1912,  at  Nor- 
tonville,  Mr.  W.  T.  S.  Ruston,  a 
member  of  the  second  year  in 
the  faculty  of  Applied  Science 
and  Engineering,  University  of 
Toronto. 

SALE— On  Jan.  22,  1912,  at  St. 
Luke's  Hospital,  New  York,  the 
Rev.  George  Sale,  B.A.  '84  (U.), 
D.D.,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  former- 
ly pastor  of  First  Baptist 
Church,  Montreal,  afterwards 
President  of  the  Baptist  College, 
Altanta,  Ga.,  and  also  recently 
General  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion under  the  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Society  of  the  United 
States. 
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EDITORIAL 

EDWARD  BLAKE 

IN  all  that  has  been  written  of  Mr.   Edward  Blake 
since  his  death  there  is   but    little    in  reference 
to  his  connection  with  the  University.     It  was, 
however,  in  this  part  of  his  life  that  his  spirit  of  altruism 
found  its  freest  expression,  and  in  deeds  whose  service 
to  the  University  will,  we  hope,  be  fitly  recounted  in  the 
May  issue  of  the  MONTHLY.     For  the  present  we  pay 
this  tribute  to  his  memory,  and  to  that  service. 

The  duty  of  service  to  the  University  was  in  the  strain 
of  his  blood.  His  father,  William  Hume  Blake,  as  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  in  the  most  critical  years  of  its 
history,  strove  with  all  his  might  to  preserve  its  endow- 
ment, and  to  stimulate  its  ambition  to  achieve  a  high 
destiny.  The  son  was  thus  imbued  with  a  loyalty  to 
the  University  which  impelled  him  to  give  of  his  best  to 
it,  and  to  make  sacrifices  the  full  extent  of  which  even 
those  about  him  could  only  imperfectly  estimate 
because  of  his  reserve  on  this  point. 

It  is  indeed  the  devotion  to  high  and  noble  aims  that 
has  made  the  University  what  it  is  to-day.  The  keen  in- 
terest in  the  University  shown  by  Robert  Baldwin, George 
Brown,  William  Hume  Blake,  and  Edward  Blake,  cons- 
titutes a  standard  for  all  time  for  those  graduates  who 
would  serve  the  cause  of  higher  education  in  this  Province. 
No  university  can  ever  be  really  in  dire  straits  which 
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can  call  to  its  aid  men  of  that  intellectual  and  executive 
calibre,  and  of  such  high  aims.  The  old  order  is  passing 
away,  but  their  example  imperishably  remains. 

A  CONSOLATION  FOR  POVERTY 

Dr.  Bonar,  whose  address  to  the  Schoolmasters' 
Club  is  published  in  this  issue  of  the  MONTHLY,  ventures 
to  doubt  whether  the  cult  of  scholarship,  once  so  marked 
in  pioneer  life  in  the  Province  of  Ontario,  has  passed 
away  either  in  Scotland  or  in  Canada.  We  are  not  in  a 
position  to  speak  of  the  condition  in  Scotland.  In 
Canada,  and  more  particularly  in  this  Province,  the 
old  ideal  has  disappeared  from  the  country-side  except 
at  isolated  points,  and  the  cult  of  material  success 
has  taken  its  place.  The  standards  of  life  are  now  of  a 
lower  order,  especially  in  our  cities  and  towns.  Dis- 
play, often  of  a  very  vulgar  sort,  is  now  the  vogue. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  those  pleasures  that  affect  the 
physical  side  of  our  life.  Physical  comfort,  and  social 
achievement  in  which  the  intellectual  forces  play  very 
little  part,  are  valued  now  more  than  they  ever  were. 
The  individual  who  has  won  a  considerable  compe- 
tence, or  who  has  become  wealthy,  has  at  his  command 
all  the  creature  comforts;  and  in  enjoying  them  he  be- 
comes prone  to  rate  at  a  low  value  the  things  of  the  mind. 

That  this  condition  will  always  obtain  is  not  to  be 
predicted.  Modern  life  is  a  complex  affair,  and  the  ulti- 
mate trend  of  its  forces  is"  not  obvious  at  present;  but 
the  student  of  social  psychology  finds  evidence  of  cyclic 
change.  The  history  of  the  race  is  ever  one  of  progress 
towards  a  higher  intellectual  status.  This  makes  one 
hope  for  a  return  of  the  cult  of  scholarship.  The  old 
pioneer  time,  with  its  Spartan  life  and  its  reverence  for 
learning,  will  certainly  not  return;  but  it  may  be  that 
many,  after  a  full  experience  of  the  material  life,  may 
conclude  that  real  life  does  not  consist  wholly  of  sensuous 
pleasures,  but  rather  of  that  which  it  may  be  within 
the  reach  of  any  one,  poor  as  well  as  rich,  to  possess. 
Literature  and  science  are  accessible  to  all,  and  the  hum- 
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blest  toiler  of  to-day  may,  for  a  pittance,  have  at  his 
command  the  highest  and  noblest  productions  of  the 
human  mind.  He  may  wish  for  more  of  the  world's 
material  things:  but  he  may  find  in  scholarship,  in  the 
pursuit,  in  his  leisure  hours,  of  the  things  of  the  mind, 
a  sufficient  consolation,  if  not  for  poverty,  at  least  for  a 
very  modest  endowment  of  this  world's  material  things. 
When  the  vast  majority  of  mankind  reach  that  stage  of 
development,  the  Golden  Age  will  begin. 

PRETENTIOUS  MATRICULATION  CURRICULA 

Educationists  in  Canada  are  prone  to  suppose  that 
the  unfavourable  results  of  training  in  our  high  schools 
and  collegiate  institutes  are  not  parallelled  elsewhere. 
In  France,  however,  and  even  in  Germany,  complaints 
have  been  made  that  the  students  entering  the  univer- 
sities are  less  well  trained  than  they  were  two  and  three 
decades  ago.,  In  France  this  is  so  much  the  case  that 
annually  for  the  last  ten  years  the  great  conventions  of 
teachers  have  given  expression  to  their  dissatisfaction 
on  the  subject.  More  recently  the  same  complaint 
has  been  voiced  in  England.  Dr.  J.  E.  C.  Bodley,  in 
a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Educational  Supple- 
ment of  the  Roman  Times  of  February  6,  indulges  in 
severe  criticism  of  the  Responsions  examination  at 
Oxford,  which  corresponds  in  effect  to  our  Junior  Ma- 
triculation, but  with  a  much  less  pretentious  standard. 
In  this  examination,  which  he  denounces  as  tricky, 
30  out  of  37  candidates  from  "one  very  great  public 
school"  failed  to  pass.  Dr.  Bodley  suggested  that  the 
failure  of  these  and  other  candidates  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  had  not  crammed,  and  they  had  spent 
some  time  in  laying  a  serviceable  foundation  of  modern 
history  and  languages. 

To  this  attack  a  correspondent  who  has  served  as 
examiner  in  Responsions  points  out  (1)  that  the  require- 
ments in  mathematics  (arithmetic  and  algebra)  are 
not  serious ;  (2)  that  passages  for  translation  from  Greek 
and  Latin  texts  specified  demand  only  a  very  moderate 
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knowledge  of  these  languages;  (3)  that  the  translation 
of  a  short,  very  easy  piece  of  English  into  Latin  is  so 
badly  done  by  the  great  majority  that  the  test  is  of 
little  value,  and  the  results  are  contemptible;  and  (4) 
that  the  questions  on  Latin  and  Greek  grammar  are  of 
the  most  elementary  description.  The  standard,  he 
claims,  is  lower  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago;  and  yet, 
even  with  this  low  standard,  many  students  are  allowed 
to  enter  Oxford  who  should  have  been  rejected  if  that 
standard  had  been  decently  maintained. 

When  the  great  public  schools  of  England  fail  to 
give  an  adequate  training  for  an  elementary  examin- 
ation like  the  Responsions,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is 
wholly  the  fault  of  the  schools.  Responsions  demand 
very  elementary  training  in  classics  and  mathematics  ; 
but  the  schools  have  to  provide  for  all  their  students  a 
much  wider  curriculum,  and  this  diminishes  the  time 
which  may  be  given  to  any  one  subject.  This  extended 
development  of  the  curriculum  has  taken  place  in  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  the  methods  and  requirements  of 
teaching  have  not  been  adjusted  to  meet  the  situation. 
The  teachers  of  classics  in  Oxford  insist  rigidly  on  as 
much  Latin  and  Greek  as  was  exacted  when  Latin, 
Greek,  and  very  elementary  mathematics,  were  the  only 
subjects  required  in  the  schools;  and,  of  course,  they 
place  the  blame  for  the  present  condition  anywhere 
but  on  the  right  shoulders. 

In  the  schools  of  Ontario  we  have  an  overloaded 
curriculum,  and  the  blame  for  its  results  is  put  on  the 
schools.  The  average  student  has  a  limited  capacity, 
and  a  still  more  limited  amount  of  time  to  enable  him 
to  qualify  under  such  a  curriculum;  and  he  naturally 
fails  to  do  so.  It  would  be  surprising  if  he  succeeded. 
It  will  take  a  generation  to  convince  those  responsible  for 
our  curricula  that  the  average  student  is,  as  it  were,  a 
pint  pot,  and  that  the  pint  pot  will  not  hold  more  than  a 
pint.  When  that  is  recognised  all  the  pretentious  over- 
loading of  our  curricula  will  cease. 


EDITORIAL 

ADMISSION  TO  AMERICAN  COLLEGES 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  ever- 
present  subject  of  methods  of  admission  to  college,  we 
commend  an  article  in  the  School  Review  for  March, 
in  which  Dean  Angell,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
gives  an  historical  and  critical  review  of  the  relation- 
ship between  colleges  and  high  schools.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  points  out  three  main  systems  by  which 
a  college  decides  what  applicants  it  will  receive.  These 
are,  first,  the  outright,  old-fashioned  examination  sys- 
tem; second,  the  certificate  system  in  connection  with 
approved  schools;  and  thiid,  the  system  of  combined 
examination  and  certification.  It  may  be  news  to  some 
that  there  are  so  many  forms  of  the  third  division  as 
Professor  Angell  points  out.  He  describes  these  as : 
first,  that  in  use  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  he  terms  the  denaturised  certificate  system. 
This  involves  scrutiny  of  the  candidate's  school  record 
by  a  committee  of  the  faculty.  The  second  is  that  of 
Columbia  University,  a  denaturised  examination  system. 
Under  this  system  a  candidate  goes  through  all  the  mo- 
tions of  an  examination ;  but  after  he  has  completed  them, 
a  special  committee,  considering  these  results  in  con- 
junction with  data  available  from  the  school  and  else- 
where, may  grant  him  entrance  although  he  has  failed 
in  the  examination,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  reject 
him  although  he  has  passed.  Then  there  is  the  Harvard 
University  plan,  which  seems  to  be  a  limited-liability 
device,  in  accordance  with  which  the  student  submits 
certain  samples  of  his  intellectual  wares  for  examination, 
and  presents  for  the  remainder  the  credentials  of  school 
work. 

Of  special  interest  to  this  University,  and  to  this 
Province,  where  examinations  are  so  thoroughly  a  part 
of  our  system,  is  the  recognition  by  Professor  Angell 
that  the  pugnacious  and  combative  instincts  in  the 
young  extend  to  intellectual  and  moral  issues  as  well  as 
to  those  of  a  physical  kind.  Granted  that  this  is  true. 
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he  says  that  this  affords  not  so  much  an  argument  for 
introducing  a  critical  examination  at  the  single  point 
separating  the  school  from  the  college  as  an  argument 
for  the  introduction  of  such  intellectual  and  moral 
shower-baths  at  various  points  in  the  curriculum. 
The  outcome  of  such  a  belief  will  be  a  partial  return  to 
the  distinction  between  pass  and  honour  courses,  be- 
ginnings of  which  reaction  he  thinks  he  sees  in  Columbia 
and  Harvard.  At  any  rate,  what  a  good  system  of 
entrance  to  college  should  provide,  is,  to  protect  the 
college  from  the  incompetent,  to  assure  the  arrival  in  the 
college  of  the  competent,  to  attract  the  able,  to  augment 
the  sense  of  community  of  interests  between  the  school 
and  the  college,  and  enable  the  school  to  workout  its 
own  inner  life  and  ideals  while  stimulating  and  assisting 
it  in  every  worthy  way. 

A  CONFLICT  OF  JURISDICTION 

A  new  and  not  unimportant  question  of  construction 
of  the  University  Act,  or  of  constitutional  law,  as  it 
may  be  called,  has  arisen  out  of  the  dispute  between 
the  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  the  Committee 
on  Postgraduate  Studies,  over  control  of  postgraduate 
work.  The  Council  is  a  statutory  body,  empowered 
"to  fix  and  determine  the  courses  of  study  in  Arts, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate,"  (Sec.  75,  Sub- 
sec.  2).  The  Committee  on  Postgraduate  Studies  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  a  statutory  body  but  a  committee 
of  the  Senate,  charged  with  such  duties  as  the  Senate 
may  justly  direct.  If  postgraduate  studies  were  Arts 
studies,  it  is  probable  that  no  difficulty  would  have 
arisen.  The  Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  would 
determine  the  courses  of  study  in  Arts  for  the  degrees  of 
M.A.,  and  Ph.D.,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 
The  difficulty  has  been  made  by  the  Committee  on  Post- 
graduate Studies,  which  has,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate,  prescribed  in  other  faculties  than  that  of  Arts 
courses  of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  One 
may  become,  it  seems,  a  Ph.D.  in  certain  scientific 
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departments  in  Medicine  or  Applied  Science  as  well  as 
in  Arts;  and  it  is,  therefore,  claimed  that  all  the  Ph.D. 
studies  are  not  in  Arts,  and  so  not  in  the  control  of  the 
Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 

It  is  necessary  to  determine  what  is  meant  by  courses 
of  study  in  Arts  in  Subsection  2  of  Section  75.  The  phrase 
might,  though  with  difficulty,  be  taken  to  mean  courses 
oi  study  leading  to  all  degrees  in  Arts,  that  is  to  the  B.A. 
and  M.A.,  and  to  the  Ph.D.  degree,  had  the  Senate, 
either  proprio  motu  or  on  the  report  of  its  Postgraduate 
Studies  Committee,  made  the  Ph.D.  course  in  all  cases 
an  Arts  course.  This  it  has  not  chosen  to  do,  but  has 
held  this  degree  out  to  the  other  faculties.  The  Senate 
is  empowered  by  Subsection  2  Section  54,  to  provide  for 
the  granting  of  degrees;  and  by  Subsection  10,  to  con- 
sider and  determine  as  to  all  courses  of  study  not  dealt 
with  by  the  Faculty  Councils.  It  had,  therefore,  the 
power  to  provide  for  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  as  it  has  been 
provided  for,  and  by  the  help  of  a  committee.  As 
the  Senate  might  also  hold  out  the  M.A.  degree  to  other 
faculties,  it  seems  necessary  to  limit  courses  of  study 
in  Arts  to  those  which  lead  to  the  B.A.,  and  to  conclude 
that  Postgraduate  study  is  wholly  in  the  control  of  the 
Senate  and  such  committees  as  it  may  instruct.  The 
solution  of  the  dispute  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Colleges,  because,  having  but  a  representation  on  the 
Senate  small  as  compared  with  all  the  professors  in  Arts 
of  the  University,  they  will,  it  is  claimed,  tend  to  have 
very  little  influence  in  the  management  of  postgraduate 
studies.  As  the  Senate  is  supreme,  and  of  course  just, 
it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  so  exercise  its  power,  and 
to  so  control  the  activity  of  its  Committee  on  Postgrad- 
uate Studies  as  to  give  the  staff  of  the  Colleges  no  cause 
of  complaint. 

THE  PROPOSED  NEW  GENERAL  COURSE  IN  ARTS 

To  those  who  have  been  fondly  hoping  that  due 
recognition  would  be  made  of  the  claims  of  science  to  a 
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foremost  position  in  the  new  General  Course  of  studies 
in  the  University,  the  scheme  drafted  by  the  Committee 
on  Arts  Studies,  and  presented  to  the  Council  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  at  a  recent  meeting,  must  come  as  a 
great  disappointment. 

From  the  scheme  proposed  it  is  apparent  that  re- 
action has  asserted  itself,  and  unless  care  is  exercised 
we  shall  soon  be  back  again  in  the  situation  which  ex- 
isted in  the  University  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 

Those  responsible  for  the  programme  seem  to  think 
that  in  the  study  of  literary  and  historical  subjects  alone 
is  to  be  found  that  mental  culture  and  breadth  of  out- 
look which  it  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  a  Univer- 
sity to  offer  to  its  students.  They  appear  to  be  wholly 
unaware  of  the  philosophical  aspect  of  modern  science; 
and  they  entirely  fail  to  recognise  that  each  branch  of 
science  has  grown  to  be  a  system  of  knowledge  so  ex- 
tensive and  involved  that  it  is  absurd  to  suggest  that 
even  the  broad  underlying  principles  can  be  successfully 
treated  in  lectures  extending  over  a  period  so  short  as  our 
session. 

It  is  not  our  desire  to  dwell  here  on  the  merits  of  a 
training  in  science,  but  we  wish  to  point  out  that  those 
who  have  drawn  up  the  proposed  programme  of  studies 
are  completely  out  of  touch  with  the  current  thought  in 
modern  universities  of  the  first  rank.  It  is  evident,  too, 
that  they  have  failed  to  apprehend  the  true  significance 
of  the  elaborate  provision  which  has  been  made  by  the 
Province  for  the  study  of  science  at  Toronto. 

The  system  of  laboratories  instituted  means,  if  it 
means  anything,  that  the  country  needs  and  demands 
from  the  University  a  supply  of  graduates  thoroughly 
trained  in  scientific  methods  of  thought,  and  possessing 
the  latest  scientific  information. 

To  suggest,  therefore,  that  a  curriculum  be  adopted 
which  will  preclude  the  great  body  of  students  from  ob- 
taining anything  more  than  a  mere  smattering  of  science 
is  to  offer  a  policy  which,  when  the  Province  becomes 
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cognisant  of  the  situation,  will  not  command  general 
approval. 

If  those  on  the  literary  side  of  the  Arts  Faculty  can- 
not be  brought  to  see  that  an  adequate  treatment  of 
pure  science  should  properly  find  a  place  on  an  Arts 
or  Philosophical  curriculum,  then  the  University  should 
proceed  to  institute  without  delay  a  course  of  studies 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  In  such  a 
course  modern  languages  as  well  as  history,  economics, 
and  philosophy  would  very  properly  find  a  place;  but 
Greek  and  Latin  would  have  to  be  dropped  in  order  to 
make  way  for  mathematics. 

We  are  not  among  those  who  believe  that  such  a 
course  of  action  is  a  necessity;  but  if  those  responsible 
for  the  proposed  General  Course  cannot  be  induced  to 
deal  with  the  situation  in  a  broad  and  liberal  spirit,  then 
the  step  just  referred  to  must  be  taken. 

UNIVERSITY  REPRESENTATION  IN  PARLIAMENT 

The  Asquith  Government  proposes  to  revise  the  basis 
of  the  franchise  in  the  Parliamentary  elections,  and  from 
what  the  Premier  has  publicly  stated  it  may  be  inferred 
that  this  will  involve  manhood  suffrage.  This  in  it- 
self is  radical  enough,  but  it  involves  also  much  more. 
Manhood  suffrage  must  be  based  on  registration  in  a 
constituency  in  which  the  registered  voter  must  be  resi- 
dent. This  would  abolish  what  is  known  as  "plural" 
voting,  by  virtue  of  which  at  present  those  who  own 
property  in  more  than  one  constituency  are  permitted 
to  exercise  the  franchise  in  each.  This  is  facilitated 
by  the  practice  which  prevails  in  the  general  elections 
of  allowing  the  returning  officer  in  each  constituency  to 
fix  the  date  of  the  election,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
elections  are  distributed  over  a  fortnight,  and  every 
"plural"  voter  can,  therefore,  with  little  inconvenience 
to  himself,  cast  a  vote  in  every  constituency  in  which  he 
is  an  elector. 

The  disappearance  of  the  "plural"  vote  entails  the 
abolition,  in  theory  at  least,  of  university  representation 
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in  Parliament.  The  electors  in  such  a  representation 
are  graduates  of  the  university,  resident  and  non-resi- 
dent; and  if  the  latter  are  eliminated,  (as  they  must  be  if 
residence  is  a  necessary  qualification),  then  represen- 
tation in  Parliament  must  go,  for  the  privilege  of  sending 
a  member  will  not  be  conceded  to  a  few  hundred  grad- 
uates in  each  university.  That  this  is  involved  would 
seem  to  be  indicated  by  the  attack  recently  made  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  in  a  speech  on  the  character  of  the  rep- 
resentatives that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  send  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  English  are,  however,  rather  practical,  and,  above 
all,  compromising  in  matters  in  which  the  doctrinaire 
and  the  radical  would  demand  rigid  consistency.  It  may 
be  expected  that,  on  this  occasion,  while  there  will  be, 
in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  a  great  deal  of  girding  at 
university  representation,  it  will  be  retained,  although 
perhaps  with  some  restrictions. 

The  retention  will  be  due  in  very  large  measure  to  the 
fact  that  the  older  universities  occupy  a  unique  position, 
and,  in  consequence,  have  a  renown  of  which  the  nation 
as  a  whole  is  proud.  The  universities  have  also  shown 
great  wisdom  in  exercising  the  privilege  of  representation, 
and  doubtless  this  will  effectively  count  against  attacks 
on  a  continuance  of  that  representation. 

It  is  only  the  older  universities  that  have  represen- 
tatives. Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin  each  have 
two,  London  has  one,  while  one  is  chosen  by  Edinburgh 
and  St.  Andrews,  and  one  by  Glasgow  and  Aberdeen. 
The  representation  was  first  granted  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge by  King  James  I  by  Royal  Proclamation  in 
1603;  Dublin  was  given  representation  at  the  time  of  the 
Union;  and  the  four  Scottish  universities  received  theirs 
in  1868.  In  nearly  every  case  the  representatives  of  the 
universities  were  eminent  men.  William  Pitt  repre- 
sented Cambridge  from  1784  till  his  death.  Gladstone 
represented  Oxford  from  1847  to  1865.  The  univer- 
sities in  recent  years  have  shown  a  tendency  to  select 
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eminent  scholars  to  represent  them.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  was  represented  by  Professor  Lecky  from  1895 
to  1903;  Cambridge,  by  Professor  Sir  Richard  Jebb  from 
1891  to  1905,  and  by  the  famous  Greek  Scholar,  Pro- 
fessor Butcher,  from  the  latter  date  till  his  death  last 
year;  while  Professor  Sir  Joseph  Larmor,  the  famous 
physicist,  is  the  successor  to  Professor  Butcher  in  that 
representation. 

The  attack  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  this  represen- 
tation is  not  by  any  means  the  first.  For  over  half  a 
century  it  has  been  a  cardinal  principle  of  Radicalism 
that  university  representation  is  class  representation, 
and  that  should  condemn  it.  Further,  it  is  claimed, 
the  university  representatives  have  always  been  re- 
actionary, and,  indeed  they  could  hardly  be  anything 
else,  since  the  universities,  especially  the  older  ones,  are 
the  homes  of  "lost  causes,  dead  languages,  and  undying 
prejudices."  This,  rather  than  class  representation,  is 
the  pith  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  objection.  His  critics 
claim  that  if  the  universities  had  sent  Radical  represen- 
tatives to  Parliament  there  would  have  been  no  criticism 
of  university  representation.  It  is  indeed  somewhat 
difficult  to  understand  why  direct  representation  of 
intelligence  through  a  university  seat  should,  as  a  class 
affair,  be  objectionable,  while  the  representation  of 
Labour,  as  a  class  interest,  by  forty  or  fifty  seats,  should 
be  accepted  without  any  question. 

That  university  representation  has  been  of  service 
to  the  nation  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  history 
of  the  last  fifty  years  will  deny.  The  university  rep- 
resentatives have  been  on  the  whole  the  freest  of  all 
from  party  thraldom.  The  character  of  their  consti- 
tuencies favoured  this  freedom.  The  university  voters 
are,  in  theory,  qualified  to  discuss  public  questions  on 
their  inherent  merits,  and,  though  they  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  party  feeling,  they  exhibit  a  larger  measure 
of  independence  than  is  to  be  found  amongst  the  electors 
at  large.  It  is  due  to  this  independence  that  Lord  Hugh 
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Cecil,  who  as  a  Free  Trader,  could  not  be  elected  in  any 
Unionist  constituency,  is  one  of  the  representatives  of 
Oxford  in  the  present  Parliament.  It  is  this  that  gives 
the  representation  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  a  special 
value  in  the  estimation  of  the  members  of  Parliament. 
Canning  pronounced  the  representation  of  Oxford  to 
be  the  most  coveted  prize  in  public  life;  and  Gladstone, 
as  he  confessed,  "desired  it  with  an  almost  passionate 
fondness." 

Is  it  possible  to  have  university  representation  in 
our  Dominion  House?  Several  years  ago  the  Toronto 
News  urged  that  the  Canadian  universities  should  be 
given  the  privilege  of  electing  each  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  support  of  this  it  was  urged  that  it  would 
promote  independence  in  Parliament. 

Such  independence  would  indeed  be  of  the  highest 
advantage  to  our  national  interest.  Parliament  has 
not  had  a  "cross-bench"  party  for  forty  years,  a  fact 
that  constitutes  a  telling  condemnation  of  the  partisan- 
ship of  our  public  life.  We  need  independence  in  the 
discussion  of  public  affairs  more  than  we  ever  did  before. 
We  have  questions  under  consideration  which  require 
for  their  proper  solution  the  very  sanest  criticism  that 
can  be  offered  in  Parliament.  Further,  a  critic  whose 
presence  in  the  House  does  not  depend  on  the  choice  of 
a  party  caucus  or  convention,  and  who  would  give  his 
attention  to  public  affairs,  would  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  had  there  been  one  thoroughly 
independent  member  in  the  last  House,  the  path  of  an 
honest  administration  would  have  been  made  much 
smoother  than  it  was.  This  must  be  equally  true  of 
the  present  House.  That  is  a  strong  plea  for  parlia- 
mentary independence. 

The  proposal  to  institute  university  representation  in 
our  Canadian  Parliament  is  not  a  feasible  one  in  the 
present  state  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  is  held  not 
to  be  democratic.  That  may,  however,  be  said  of  pur- 
chased parliamentary  constituencies,  and  of  the  party 
caucus  and  the  party  conrention. 


THE  HON.  EDWARD  BLAKE,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Sometime  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Toronto. 

OBIIT  KAL.  MART.  MDCCCCXII. 

Hush'd  for  a  space  the  din  in  College  halls, 
Death's  shadow  rests  on  our  fair  Academe, 
Who  with  her  children  lone  grieves  o'er  the  loss 
Of  him  whose  voice  is  still'd  for  evermore; 
The  man  of  loyal  heart  and  matchless  mind, 
Who  watch 'd  with  loving  eye  her  weaker  days, 
Nor  ever  fail'd  her  in  her  hour  of  need, 
Who  largess  rich  from  fortune's  bounty  gave, 
And  dowry  richer  far,  his  counsels  wise. 
Learning  he  loved,  but  not  for  lucre's  sake, 
Not  as  a  path  that  leads  to  place  and  pelf, 
The  earthling's  creed  of  these  material  times; 
But  torch  to  light  the  darken 'd  ways  of  men, 
A  power  to  lift  the  lowest  from  the  depths, 
A  balm  and  anodyne  for  life's  sad  hours. 
To  him  were  Right  and  Duty  guides;  with  him, 
When  Truth  and  Honour  spake,  then  self  was  dumb. 
Now  pass'd  has  that  great  soul  with  all  its  gifts 
On  to  the  further  shore,  but  here,  forlorn, 
His  Alma  Mater  mourns  her  noblest  son. 

University  College,  March  1912.  A.  CARRUTHERS. 
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AN  URGENT  EDUCATIONAL  NEED  : 
HOW  TO  SUPPLY  IT  » 

1AM   not  going   to  discuss   primary   education   in 
general,  or,  in  particular,  the  primary  educational 
system  of  this  richly  endowed    Province  of  On- 
tario.   .    .    .    No;  what  I  want  to  take  up  is  what  I  re- 
gard as  the  essential  defect  in   the    primary    teaching 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  continent;  a  defect  that  is 
more  hideously  evident  in  my  own  province  even  than 
it  is  in  yours;  a  defect  that  presents  itself,  not  in  Canada 
alone,  but  throughout  the  whole  English-speaking  North 
American  continent. 

What,  after  all,  is  the  essential  object  of  education? 
If  you  consider  the  official  curriculum  of  any  state  or 
province,  with  its  list  of  all  the  subjects  that  the  budding 
youth  is  expected  to  master,  the  answer  can  only  be, 
"The  acquirement  of  knowledge,  the  accumulation  of 
facts. ' '  Now,  that  is  absolutely  wrong.  Education  is 
not  the  process  of  "pumping  in"  but  of  drawing  out 
(educere.)  The  old  Romans  knew  this,  the  moderns 
appear  to  have  forgotten  it.  Certainly,  a  groundwork 
of  facts  must  be  afforded  upon  which  to  build;  but 
really  it  does  not  matter  very  much  of  what  order  the 
facts  are,  so  long  as  they  are  clear-cut  and  connected. 
This,  possibly,  some  of  you  will  deny,  but  you  must  all 
agree  with  me  that  the  foremost  and  all-important  ob- 
ject of  this  process  of  education  is  to  turn  out  the  man 
or  the  woman  that  is  capable,  that  can  use  intelligently 

1  An  address  delivered  at  the  Canadian  Club,  Guelph,  by  Professor  J. 
George  Adami,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  of  McGill  University. 
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the  powers  with  which  he  or  she  has  been  endowed,  and 
above  all — and  that  is  why  the  State  controls  education 
—the  good  citizen.  The  State,  let  me  repeat,  is  not 
specially  concerned  about  the  number  of  facts  stored  in 
the  brains  of  its  school-children :  it  is  concerned  about  the 
capacity  of  its  future  citizens  to  use  their  brains  intel- 
ligently, and  to  co-ordinate  brain  and  hand.  It  is 
even  more  concerned — or  it  should  be — about  raising 
a  race  that  realises  and  performs  its  duty  to  the  State, 
its  duty  as  citizens.  In  these  individualistic  days,  I 
may,  in  laying  this  down,  be  as  a  voice  crying  in  the  wild- 
erness. 

Now  it  is  quite  right  and  fitting  that  the  individual 
should  look  upon  the  school  as  affording  him  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  means  to  succeed  as  an  individual,  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world.  But  even  looked  at  from 
this  narrower  point  of  view,  the  mere  acquisition  of 
knowledge  is  inadequate  to  attain  his  end.  For  full 
success  the  development  of  character  is  necessary:  and, 
unfortunately,  the  development  of  character  is  the  last 
thing  considered  in  our  primary  schools;  it  it  the  one 
thing  that  they  are  least  fitted  for.  .  .  . 

To  accomplish  this  formation  of  character,  to  de- 
velop the  good  citizen,  the  first  step  is  to  inculcate  an 
ever-present  sense  of  duty,  and  this  through  instilling 
habits  of  obedience.  The  child  has  to  learn,  first  and 
foremost,  that  it  is  not  a  free  agent;  or,  more  accurately, 
that  the  greatest  freedom  comes  from  the  most  perfect 
following  out  of  the  law — a  paradox  which  most  of  us 
never  quite  master  even  to  the  end  of  our  days.  .  .  . 

Character  begets  character.  The  period  of  youth  is 
pre-eminently  the  period  of  imitation,  the  period  when 
the  plastic  brain-matter  receives  impressions,  which, 
once  made,  are  effaced  with  difficulty.  Wherefore  it 
follows  that  a  characterless  teacher,  or  one  incapable  of 
impressing  his  or  her  character,  turns  out  a  race  of  char- 
acterless pupils.  And  here,  gentlemen,  is  the  curse  of 
the  present  system.  I  am  speaking  to  you,  as  men,  of 
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those  we  want  to  grow  into  men.  There  can  be  abso- 
lutely no  question  as  to  who  should  teach  the  growing 
boy.  So  long  as  he  is  still  a  child  under  ten  years  old,  I 
believe  that,  on  the  whole,  he  is  best  guided  by  the 
gentler  hand  of  woman :  that  there  should  be  a  gradual 
transition  from  the  mother's  influence.  But,  after  ten, 
he  needs  the  influence  and  direction  of  a  man.  He  'IB 
passing  beyond  the  age  of  apron  strings.  He  begins  to 
feel  his  oats;  his  inborn  humanity  shows  itself;  he  realises 
that  he  is  a  different  creature  from  the  girls  he  encounters ; 
his  virility  must  find  a  vent.  He  shows  this  at  home; 
and  if  his  mother,  who  has  the  fullest  knowledge  of  his 
disposition,  finds,  as  she  too  often  finds,  that  he  is  pass- 
ing out  of  her  control,  what  likelihood  is  there  that  an 
underdone  schoolmarm,  released  but  a  year  or  two  from 
the  Normal  School,  can  keep  him  in  subjection?  From 
now  on,  if  he  is  to  be  trained  aright,  he  needs,  and  he 
must  have,  masculine  direction  and  masculine  influence. 
He  must  feel  the  strong  hand;  he  must  have  some  one 
whom  he  can  look  up  to,  not  down  upon.  No  one  is  a 
surer  judge  of  character  than  is  the  growing  child;  or, 
at  least,  no  one  more  surely  detects  weakness.  It  may 
seem  cruel  to  say  it,  but  it  is  the  cruel  truth,  that  the 
schoolboy  recognises  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  school- 
marm.  He  may  and  does  respect  her  good  qualities, 
but  he  takes  advantage  of  her  feebleness.  He  knows 
that  she  cannot  punish  him  as  he  deserves  to  be  punished. 
The  "authority  that  comes  from  weakness"  (to  quote 
my  friend  Dr.  Macphail),  is  all  too  feeble  an  instrument 
wherewith  to  guide  the  development  of  the  boy  from 
eleven  to  fourteen.  And  what  is  the  result  ?  The  nor- 
mal, healthy  boy  brought  up  by  the  schoolmarm  grows 
up  undisciplined.  He  learns  to  equivocate,  because  he 
finds  that  he  can  do  it  with  impunity.  Your  weak  man 
(and  your  weak  woman)  is  apt  to  be  oblique.  It  is 
easier  to  slip  out  of  an  awkward  situation  than  to  face 
it;  and,  unable  to  cope  with  strong,  growing  lads,  the 
schoolmarm  is  apt  to  employ,  not  direct  but  indirect 
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methods  for  gaining  her  ends;  and  the  boy  sees  it,  and 
is  apt  to  copy  the  bad  example.  He  grows  up,  then, 
lacking  in  character,  undisciplined,  apt  to  gain  his  own 
way,  heedless  of  others. 

Taking  into  account  that  our  public  schools  have  to 
deal  with,  roughly  speaking,  an  equal  number  of  boy  and 
girl  pupils,  and  considering  the  country  schools  which 
can  afford  but  a  single  teacher,  and  where,  therefore, 
for  the  greater  good,  if  it  be  a  question  between  a  male 
and  a  female  teacher,  the  male  ought  to  be  preferred — 
the  proportion  of  men  teachers  to  women  teachers  ought, 
at  the  lowest  computation,  to  be  66  to  33.  But  what  do 
we  find?  Take  first  your  own  province.  In  your  public 
schools,  according  to  Vincent  Massey,  there  are  employed 
as  teachers  5500  more  women  than  men.  Not  33,  but 
81  per  cent,  of  your  teachers  are  women,  and  were  the 
larger  public  schools  of  the  greater  cities  left  out,  the 
proportion  would  be  much  higher.  Here,  in  a  city  like 
Guelph,  I  should  like  to  feel  sure  that  there  is  little  about 
which  to  complain.  Your  public  schools  will  have  a 
preponderance  of  men  teachers. 

The  conditions  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  still 
worse.  I  learn  from  my  colleague,  Professor  Dale 
(Professor  of  Education  at  McGill),  that,  leaving  Mon- 
treal out  of  account,  over  96  per  cent,  of  the  Protestant 
teachers  are  of  the  feminine  persuasion.  At  Macdonald 
College,  which,  through  the  munificence  of  Sir  William 
Macdonald,  has  become  the  Normal  School  for  the 
Protestant  teachers  of  the  province,  there  were  last  year 
153  would-be  teachers  on  the  books.  Of  these  150  were 
women:  3  only  were  men.  Three  only!  And  the 
need  for  men  is  so  great  that  the  male  graduate,  wholly 
devoid  of  experience,  with  no  training  as  a  subordinate 
to  guide  him  in  the  handling  of  subordinates,  finds  him- 
self immediately  appointed  principal,  and  in  control  of 
one  of  the  larger  schools.  It  is  a  hideous  state  of 
affairs!  .  .  . 

Do  you  realise,  gentlemen,  what  a  ghastly  prospect 
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this  means  for  the  individual  man  in  his  derelopment, 
for  the  families  that  are  to  be,  and  for  the  State,  for  the 
Canada  we  love — that  we,  with  our  eyes  open,  are  de- 
veloping a  race  of  men,  characterless,  or,  rather,  of 
poor  character,  lacking  in  strong  principle  and  moral 
force,  devoid  of  the  basal  factor  in  good  citizenship, 
namely,  the  habit  of  subordination  for  the  common 
good  ?  How  can  a  weak  woman  in  petticoats  direct  the 
games  of  the  boys?  And  it  is  in  games  such  as  football, 
cricket,  and  lacrosse, that  the  future  citizen  best  learns  this 
habit  of  sound  subordination,  of  making  the  utmost 
personal  effort,  and,  at  the  same  time,  giving  up  personal 
advantage  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Your  boy,  if  he 
is  to  be  manly,  if  he  is  to  become  a  man,  must  have  men 
as  his  leaders  and  ensamples.  ...  It  would  be  better  for 
our  boys  to  put  them  under  the  tuition  of  a  superannu- 
ated sergeant  than  in  the  tender  care  of  a  budding  school- 
miss.  If  he  did  not  turn  out  scholars,  he  would  at  least 
turn  out  men  possessed  of  the  cardinal  virtues  of  disci- 
pline and  esprit  de  corps,  and  respect  for  the  same. 

For  myself,  I  feel  strongly  that  nowhere  is  the  rotten- 
ness of  the  present  movement  for  the  elevation  of  the 
female  sex  better  exemplified  than  in  the  effect  it  is 
having  upon  the  rising  generation.  The  boy  who  grows 
up  in  the  home  where  there  is  feminine  home  rule,  where 
the  desires  of  the  father  are  not  considered,  where  the 
father  is  treated  with  even  less  consideration  than  that 
due  to  a  paying  boarder,  cannot  in  later  years  yield  him 
the  honour  that  should  be  his.  Copying  his  mother, 
he  disregards  the  wishes  and  advice  of  that  father;  he 
cannot  look  up  to  the  man  who  is  a  nonentity  in  his  own 
home.  And  as  a  result,  just  when  the  firm  guidance  of 
the  father  is  needed  to  direct  the  growing  youth,  the 
youth  is  found  to  have  passed  out  of  control. 

Equally  pernicious  is  the  idea  of  the  equality  of  the 
female  and  the  male  teacher  for  boys.  Things  that  are 
inherently  unlike  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  equal — 
the  woman  is  not  equal  to  the  man,  any  more  than  a 
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pumpkin  is  equal  to  a  pewter  pint  pot.  In  many,  per- 
haps most,  qualities  possessed  by  both  sexes,  the  woman 
is  demonstrably  man's  superior;  only,  in  the  matter  of 
enforcing  authority  on  the  growing  youth  of  our  sex, 
she  is  hopelessly  and  helplessly  behind.  The  youth 
brought  up  wholly  under  woman's  influence  becomes 
either  a  pusillanimous  milksop,  useless  where  virile 
energy  is  needed,  or,  if  his  early  virility  has  led  him  to 
kick  over  the  traces,  he  becomes  inevitably  a  self-cen- 
tered egotist,  with  little  scruple  for  the  feelings  or  the 
rights  of  others. 

It  is  to  this  exaltation  of  feminine,  and  lowering  of 
masculine  influence  in  the  home  and  in  the  school  that 
I  would  ascribe,  not  merely  the  growing  increase  in 
juvenile  crime,  but  also  the  appalling  increase  in  divorce 
in  the  United  States.  Boys  and  girls  spoiled  in  the  train- 
ing, under-disciplined,  and  allowed  each  to  carry  out 
their  own  wishes,  cannot  bear  with  patience  the  necessary 
give-and-take  of  married  life  ;  and  the  divorce  court  is 
the  result.  There  were  close  upon  three  times  as  many 
divorces  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  twenty 
years  as  in  the  previous  twenty — nearly  50,000  a  year, 
or  more  than  in  all  the  European  countries  combined. 
Doubtless  the  dime  melodrama,  and  the  cheap  novel 
play  a  part  in  the  increase  in  juvenile  crime:  doubtless 
also,  the  lack  of  moral  training.  But  all  these  spring 
out  of  the  one  underlying  cause,  under-discipline. 

I  am  not  surprised  that — as  I  know  it  to  be  the  case 
in  the  Province  of  Quebec — there  is  found  increasing 
difficulty  in  getting  the  tax-payers  in  rural  districts,  not 
to  afford  increased  support,  but  even  to  pay  the  wonted 
amount  for  the  support  of  rural  schools.  They  judge 
by  results.  The  more  the  education  of  growing  youths 
passes  into  the  hands  of  the  schoolmarm,  the  more 
dissatisfied  they  must  be,  the  greater  their  unwillingness 
to  subscribe  to  support  a  system  of  education  which 
fails  to  educate  in  the  real  sense.  If  a  genuine  education 
were  afforded,  we  should  not  hear  about  this  impos- 
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sibility  of  obtaining  support  for  better  schooling  in 
country  districts.  We  don't  "deliver  the  goods,"  and, 
naturally,  the  farmer  does  not  want  to  pay. 

But  it  will  be  urged  that  it  is  foolish  to  talk  like  this, 
when  it  is  impossible  to  get  male  teachers.  Your  female 
teachers,  here  in  Ontario,  cost,  on  the  average,  $449  per 
year;  your  male  teachers  cost  $660,  and  even  at  that 
exalted  price  the  demand  far  exceeds  the  supply; 
whereas  the  virtual  independence,  coupled  with  the  sense 
of  social  position,  and  the  improved  chances  in  the 
matrimonial  market,  makes  the  supply  of  schoolmarms 
equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  the  demand.  I  admit  all 
this — admit  that  it  is  human  nature  to  choose  the 
cheaper  article,  when  that  comes  up  to  the  test.  But  I 
would  say  that,  ignorantly,  the  wrong  test  is  applied: 
it  is  not  standing  in  the  Normal  School  that  determines 
the  good  teacher,  but  character  and  capacity  to  control. 

Again:  I  hear  it  said,  "What  is  the  good  of  all  this 
talk?  You  cannot  get  men  of  character  and  capacity 
to  take  up  a  life's  work  at  $660  a  year. "  There  is  the 
crux.  I  quite  agree.  But  I  would  ask,  Are  we  doing 
our  best  to  attract  good  men  into  the  teaching  profession? 
Are  we  making  an  attractive  offer?  So  long  as  we  make 
teaching  a  thing  apart,  make  it  a  blind  alley,  and  offer 
no  high  prizes,  for  so  long  we  cannot  expect  good  men 
to  be  attracted  into  the  profession. 

For  myself,  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  purely  destruc- 
tive criticism.  I  hold  that  if  a  man  makes  public  his 
objections  to  any  measure,  it  is  his  duty  at  the  same 
time  to  propose  a  remedy.  And  to-night  I  want  to  put 
before  you  the  broad  outlines  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  right  remedy;  and  want  you  to  think  over  it,  and 
see  whether  it  does  not  afford  a  solution. 

If  we  are  to  attract  good  men  into  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, we  must  give  them  the  opportunity  of  advance- 
ment. We  must  expect,  that  is,  only  a  relatively  small 
proportion  to  remain  elementary -school  teachers  ;  we 
must  be  satisfied  if  we  can  secure  the  services  of  a  body 
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oilmen  of  promise  for  a  few  years,  mutually  helping 
them,  and  being  helped  by  them.  And  here  your  Pro- 
vincial University — the  culmination,  as  it  is,  of  your 
whole  educational  system — affords  the  means.  For 
the  pupil  you  have  elaborated  a  complete  graded  system 
from  the  elementary  school  to  the  high  school,  from  the 
high  school  to  the  University.  Why  not  elaborate  a 
similar  graded  course  for  the  teachers,  so  that  beginning 
in  the  elementary  or  rural  schools,  they  may  work  for- 
ward to  eventual  positions,  first  in  the  high  schools, 
and  finally  in  the  University? 

What  I  would  suggest  is  this :  that  the  boy  who  enters 
the  Normal  School  may  know  that  he  has  a  future  be- 
fore him.  That  after  graduation  from  the  Normal 
School,  two  years  spent  as  a  master  in  an  elementary 
school,  say  at  $500,  shall  be  accepted  by  the  State  Uni- 
versity as  equivalent  to  the  first  year  in  Arts  in  the 
University;  and  that  the  State  itself  shall  grant  to  those 
who  have  served  it  loyally  and  well  a  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity, with  free  tuition — namely,  the  second  year  of  the 
Arts  course.  Nay  more,  I  say  it  would  well  pay  the 
State  to  establish  a  dormitory  or  college  at  which  the 
teacher-students  should  be  boarded  and  lodged  at  mini- 
mum cost,  with  tutorial  supervision.  This  year's  study 
at  the  University  should  qualify  the  teacher  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  staff  of  a  high  school, or  to  the  principalship 
of  a  larger  rural  school,  at,  say,  $600.  Two  years  in 
such  a  position  should  entitle  the  teacher  to  re-enter 
the  University;  and  either  to  take  a  fina  year's  honours 
course  in  Arts,  in  some  particular  group  of  subjects; 
or  (if  now  he  desired  to  leave  the  teaching  profession), 
to  obtain  one  year's  free  tuition  in  one  of  the  professional 
courses;  the  University,  in  return,  utilising  a  certain 
portion  of  the  time  of  these  teacher-students  in  a  tutorial 
capacity  for  the  junior  years.  Or  the  alternative  might 
be  afforded,  that  for  every  year  after  the  first  devoted  to 
teaching  in  the  provincial  schools,  a  year  of  free  tuition 
and  free  board  be  offered  at  the  University.  Such  an 
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offer  of  free  board  and  lodging  would  make  the  teacher 
willing  to  accept  a  low  stipend  for  the  first  four  or  five 
years  of  his  school  work.  Briefly:  let  the  Government 
attract  men  to  devote  four  or  more  years  to  the  teaching 
profession,  by  offering  a  free  University  course  to  those 
who  do  their  duties  loyally,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State. 

I  would  go  even  further.  Just  as  now,  in  the  United 
States  army  medical  service,  the  medical  officer  is  ordered 
back  to  head-quarters  at  Washington  for  six  months, 
every  few  years,  to  go  through  a  course  of  study,  so  that 
he  may  keep  thoroughly  up  to  date ;  and  as  in  the  British 
army,  to  a  very  large  extent,  before  promotion  to  a  higher 
grade,  the  officer  has  to  undergo  a  course  of  study  and 
examination ;  so  the  Province  ought  to  exact  of  all  school- 
masters who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  teaching,  that, 
for  every  five  years  in  school,  they  should  spend  at  least 
three  (preferably  six)  months,  either  in  the  Provincial 
University,  or  some  university  abroad,  to  brush  them- 
selves up,  either  in  pedagogics  or  in  any  subject  which 
they  have  made  their  speciality.  In  fact,  every  encour- 
agement should  be  given  to  the  good  teacher  to  become 
an  expert:  the  high-school  teacher  should  not  regard 
himself  as  cut  off  from  promotion ;  but  secondary  and 
university  education  should  merge  one  into  the  other 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  successful  high-school  teacher 
should  be  prepared,  and  should  be  given  the  opportunity, 
by  the  State  and  by  the  University,  to  prepare  himself, 
for  election  to  the  University  professoriate. 

You  never  get  the  best  work  out  of  a  man  who  is 
convinced  that  he  has  reached  the  top  of  his  particular 
tree,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  climb  any  higher.  Sho\r 
him  that  if  he  climbs  the  one  tree  well,  there  are  other 
and  finer  trees  at  his  disposal.  It  is  a  noble  profession 
this  of  developing  the  mind  and  the  character  of  the 
future  man:  there  are  few  nobler  professions.  There 
are  in  the  world  few  nobler  men  than  those  who,  heedless 
of  monetary  recompense,  devote  their  lives  to  this  great 
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service,  to  and  of  the  State.  Let  us  stimulate  and  en- 
courage these  men;  let  us  bring  hope  into  their  lives. 
Let  us  not  be  chary  of  spending  public  money  on  a  ser- 
vice which  shall  ensure  to  us  and  to  our  country  a  race 
of  strong,  reliant,  and  resourceful  citizens,  who  shall 
make  the  name  and  fame  of  Canada  to  be  respected,  and 
for  Heaven  and  for*our  country's  sake,  let  us  stop  this 
steadily  increasing  tide  of  schoolmarms,  and  their 
oblique  output. 


RECOLLECTIONS   OF    THREE 
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THIS  may  sound  like  an  egotistical  lecture ;  but  the 
lecturer  is  not  going  to  talk  of  himself  and  his 
good  or  bad  deeds  at  three  several  seats  of  learn- 
ing, but  about  the  professors  and  students  he  met  there, 
and  the  systems  of  university  teaching  under  which  he 
lived  there. 

To  have  come  near  in  bodily  presence  to  great  men 
of  learning,  even  at  a  respectful  distance,  is  a  sort  of 
inspiration.  Even  to  know  that  they  are  alive,  though 
not  near  us,  has  occasionally  proved  so.  Then,  if  we 
have  lived  under  the  same  academical  system  as  they, 
we  understand  a  little  better  the  source  of  their  power, 
and,  it  may  be  of  their  want  of  power. 

In  Glasgow  University,  forty  years  ago,  and  in  the 
course  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  about  which 
alone  I  have  any  right  to  speak,  we  had  a  very  inelastic 
curriculum,  consisting  of  Classics,  Mathematics,  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  Logic,  Moral  Philosophy,  and  English 
Literature.  In  those  days  there  was  no  variation  of 
this  curriculum.  Men,  whether  they  meant  to  be  school- 
masters, or  ministers,  or  lawyers,  or  had  an  eye  to  learn- 
ing for  its  own  sake — a  rare  phenomenon,  I  fear — had  to 
take  it  or  leave  it.  They  could  not  be  M.A.  without 
passing  in  all  those  lubjects.  So  through  the  mill  we  all 
went,  after  the  most  diverse  preparations,  and  at  the 

1  An  address  given  to  the  Schoolmen's  Club,  Toronto,  on  February  24th 
1912. 
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most  diverse  ages.  In  the  junior  Latin  class  of  the 
first  year,  there  were  boys  fresh  from  school,  aged  16, 
and  young  men  of  25  or  26  or  even  older,  if  the  motive 
was  to  be  a  minister,  and  it  had  come  upon  them  suddenly 
through  a  religious  impulse,  or,  if  not  sudden,  had  been 
foiled  till  then  by  circumstances. 

For  the  bulk  of  the  students  were,  as  I  hope  they  still 
are,  of  what  is  called  the  People,  ordinary  folk  in  no 
great  command  of  this  world's  goods.  In  a  class  of  150 
or  200,  there  would  not  be  more  than  a  dozen  that  could 
safely  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  and  whose  red 
gown  did  not,  from  the  tailor's  point  of  view,  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins.  There  would  be  some  score  who 
paid  their  way  by  giving  nightly  lessons  to  the  boys 
of  the  well-to-do  in  Glasgow  city.  There  would  be  a 
handful  who  had  got  bursaries,  say  from  $50  to  $100  a 
year — the  latter  at  least  a  sufficient  provision,  for 
most  students  lived  plainly,  if  not  "on  a  little  oatmeal." 
There  were  many  more  who  had  worked  in  the  summer 
at  a  trade,  and  saved  enough  for  the  college  in  the  winter. 
At  that  time  the  summer  session  only  existed  for  Medi- 
cal students.  The  Arts  student's  session  ran  from 
November  to  April  inclusive,  with  a  few  days'  break 
at  Christmas. 

You  may  imagine  that  the  preparations  were  diverse. 
The  boys  fresh  from  the  intermediate  school,  even  in 
those  days,  had  a  better  equipment  in  Latin  and  Greek 
than  the  lads  from  the  country,  whose  school-days  were 
not  of  yesterday,  and  whose  schools  or  schoolmasters 
had  had  small  tincture  of  classical  learning  in  them.1 
The  west  of  Scotland  was  not  so  fortunate  as  the  north- 
east in  that  particular.  The  result  was,  in  those  days 
before  Preliminary  Examinations,  that  the  junior  classes 
were  devoted  largely  to  very  elementary  teaching, 
handed  over  by  most,  though  not  all,  of  the  professors 
to  their  assistants.  This  transfer  was  not  surprising 

"See  Prof.  J.  S.  Blackie's  poem  Sammie  Sumph:  "His  schooling  was 
a  crazy  crutch.'  " 
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when  we  consider  that  to  the  eminent  men  filling  the 
professors'  chairs  even  the  teaching  of  the  senior  classes 
would  seem  very  elementary. 

When  the  two  years  of  Greek, Latin,  and  Mathematics 
were  over,  the  older  men  might  be  thought  likely  to  have 
their  revenge,  for  in  Philosophy,  if  not  in  Natural  Phil- 
osophy, maturity  counts  for  more  than  previous  in- 
struction, and  indeed  for  nearly  all  of  us  there  could  be 
no  previous  instruction.  Tradition,  however,  had 
protected  the  younger  folk  by  placing  them  in  a  junior 
divison,  all  the  rest  in  a  senior  by  themselves,  though  all 
receiving  the  same  lectures.  This  plan  of  division  was 
not  confined  to  the  philosophical  classes;  but  it  was  really 
there,  and  in  the  English  Literature  class,  that  it  seemed 
most  suitable.  As  a  rule,  it  is  only  the  full-grown  youth 
that  can  write  an  essay  worth  keeping.  There  are  early 
mature  and  late  mature;  but  probably  the  average  man 
does  not  show  his  originality  before  twenty. 

The  whole  scheme  looks  to  me  now  a  little  wooden1; 
and  it  has  since  been  remodelled.  But  at  that  time — call 
it  forty  years  ago — it  seemed  part  of  the  order  of  things ; 
and,  though  we  all  criticised  its  details  freely,  being  young 
men  at  college;  and  therefore,  "nothing  if  not  critical," 
still  we  felt,  or  believed,  that  it  gave  us  a  mental  equip- 
ment fairly  sufficient  for  our  purposes  in  life,  when  we 
had  any.  The  entire  absence  of  Modern  History  and 
Geography  did  not  shock  some  of  us  till  long  afterwards, 
and  most  of  us  not  even  then.  There  were  men,  strong 
in  Mathematics  and  Physics  who  did  not  want  so  much 
Latin  and  Greek,  or  Philosophy;  and  there  were  phil- 
osophers or  classical  scholars  that  had  difficulties  with 
Euclid.  But,  if,  at  that  time,  we  had  been  enabled  to 
become  Masters  of  Arts  without  having  passed  in  the 
studies  personally  distasteful  to  ourselves,  we  should, 
most  of  us,  have  thought  less  of  the  degree,  as  "not  what 
we  took  it  for."  There  had  been  days,  of  which  we 

1  Some  features  deserve  stronger  language,  e.g.  the  plethora  of  prizes, 
and  the  giving  of  the  chief  of  them  by  popular  election. 
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heard  our  parents  talk,  when  the  degree  was  so  easily 
got  that  only  inferior  men  condescended  to  take  it.  But 
those  were  the  "  Dark  Ages, "  when  college  was  even  more 
like  an  upper  school  than  it  was  in  our  time,  and  when 
boys  came  to  it  at  twelve  or  thirteen.  In  our  day  the 
examinations  were  quite  real,  though  the  standard  was 
not  very  high. 

Except  for  the  elementary  Latin  and  Greek  and 
mathematical  classes,  the  broad  and  easy  distinction 
usually  made  between  college  and  school  would  have 
passed  muster.  In  college  the  instruction  was  given 
by  means  of  lectures;  and  the  professor  was  supposed  to 
do  the  most  of  the  talking,  discovering  by  occasional 
questions,  weekly  essays,  and  class  examinatlons,whether 
his  hearers  were  understanding  him  or  not.  Consider- 
able latitude  was  left  to  him  in  regard  to  ways  and  means ; 
and  the  latitude  could  be  abused.  Whether  we  learned 
much  or  little  depended  largely  on  the  character  of 
the  professors,  and  our  regard  for  them.  We  had  them 
indeed  of  all  sorts.  One  or  two  were  respectable  men, 
who  did  not  entirely  neglect  their  work, — we  had  none 
that  actually  fell  asleep  in  class,  as  used  to  happen  in 
the  "  Dark  Ages" — but  who  did  the  work  in  a  perfunctory 
manner,  and  chiefly  by  means  of  assistants,  com- 
petent men,  if  not  always  enthusiastic  teachers.  You 
will  find,  as  I  go  on,  that  there  was  one  of  the  three 
universities  where  you  could  have  abolished  the  pro- 
fessors without  any  damage  to  the  rest  of  the  educational 
edifice.  This  is  not  so  at  a  Scotch  university.  The 
eminence  of  the  professors  still  counts  largely  as  an  at- 
tractive force,  drawing  more  students  to  one  university 
than  another.  It  was  certainly  so  in  Glasgow  40  years 
ago.  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  merely  competent,  who 
excited  respect  without  enthusiasm;  they  will  have  a 
good  record  when  they  come  to  judgment,  and  a  Faculty 
with  none  but  such  might  quite  well  be  counted  a  credit 
to  the  University.  But  we  had  one  or  two  spirits  more 
finely  touched.  In  speaking  of  them  I  take  leave  to 
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borrow  a  phrase  or  two  from  the  conclusion  of  the  Sec- 
ond Part  of  Goethe's  Faust.  During  the  passing  of 
the  rescued  soul  to  heaven  (for,  strictly  speaking, 
Faust,  like  human  life,  is  not  a  tragedy  but  a  Divine 
Comedy),  voices  are  heard  from  glorified  spirits,  one  of 
whom  is  called  Pater  Ecstaticus,  another  Pater  Pro- 
fundus,  another  Pater  Seraphicus.  At  Glasgow  we  had 
all  three  of  them. 

Sir  William  Thomson,  Professor  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy (or  Physics),  whose  services  to  science  needed  no 
peerage  to  signalise  them,  was  quite  incapable  of  teaching 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word;  he  was  incapable  of 
putting  himself  sympathetically  on  the  level  of  those 
who  were  many  fathoms  below  his  own  height.  He 
lectured  to  us  himself  about  once  a  week,  leaving  the 
rest  of  the  week  to  an  assistant  who  was  not  pedagogi- 
cally  his  supeiior,  fortunately  reserving  Fridays  for  his 
demonstrator,  a  humble  individual  with  a  natural  gift 
for  exposition,  who  really  contrived  now  and  again  to 
illumine  what  was  dark  to  us.  This  demonstrator  was 
employed  by  Sir  William  to  work  out  his  calculations 
on  the  black-board,  and  hold  his  most  dangerous  bottles 
during  an  experiment  on  the  platform.  Both  of  these 
duties  he  performed  well,  though  with  a  hand  alas! 
visibly  unsteady.  He  was  the  hero  of  nearly  as  many 
stories  as  his  master. 

When  all  is  said,  though  Lord  Kelvin  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  good  professor,  he  was  a  presence  that  was 
always  felt  in  the  college  for  which  he  did  so  much; 
and  to  hear  his  declamations  and  see  him  plainly  rapt 
with  his  whole  soul  in  visions  of  scientific  truth  and  spec- 
ulations, far  beyond  our  comprehension  or  even  appre- 
hension, was  something  never  to  be  forgotten.1  He  was 
our  pater  ecstaticus. 

Edmund  Law  Lushington,  Professor  of  Greek,  was 
another  who  inspired  us  in  spite  of  his  want  of  ability 

1  Sir  William  Ramsay,  who  was  at  college  then,  will  bear  out  this 
statement,  though  he,  unlike  the  rest  of  us,  must  at  least  have  apprehended. 
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to  teach  us  in  the  ordinary  way.  As  a  professor,  he 
showed  to  most  advantage  in  his  senior  class,  where  the 
workings  of  his  magnificent  face,  a  face  like  that  of 
Olympian  Zeus,  showed  his  intense  feeling  of  the  power 
of  .^Eschylus  or  Sophocles  whom  he  expounded.  He 
had  a  calm  dignity  that  impressed  the  wildest.  He 
was  known  to  be  the  most  shy  and  nervous  of  scholars; 
and  that  told,  I  think,  a  little  in  his  favour,  and  made 
amends  for  the  fine  English  accent,  too  fine  for  our  rough 
Scottish  lads.  He  was  believed  to  think  in  Greek, 
and  to  have  a  leaning  to  Fichte  and  German  idealism 
generally.  He  betrayed  such  a  leaning  in  the  one 
public  address  he  was  ever  known  to  give  in  our  time, 
namely,  in  the  new  hall  at  Gilmorehill,  when  we  opened 
our  first  session  there  in  1870,  leaving  the  High  Street 
and  Molendinar  behind  us.  The  address  was  quite 
inaudible;  but,  when  read  by  us  afterwards,  it  confirmed 
our  opinion  of  him  in  every  particular.  We  all  knew, 
moreover,  that  he  was  the  son-in-law  of  Tennyson, 
and  we  had  read  of  him  in  the  Epilogue  to  In  Memoriam: 

"Thou  art  worthy,  full  of  power 
As  gentle,  liberal  minded,  great, 

Consistent,  wearing  all  that  weight 
Of  learning  lightly  like  a  flower." 

There  was  the  ode,  too,  written  by  Tennyson:  To 
E.  L.  on  his  Travels  in  Greece. 

He  was  never  brought  very  near  to  us  personally; 
rather  was  he  worshipped  at  a  distance;  and  he  left  us 
a  good  deal  to  his  assistant.  Invariably  on  Monday 
mornings,  when  he  had  spent  the  Sunday  in  Edinburgh, 
as  his  custom  was — Mrs.  Lushington  living  there  to 
escape  the  fogs  of  Glasgow — we  battled  with  the  textual 
difficulties  of  Galatians  in  the  Original  Greek,  expounded 
to  us  by  his  assistant.  It  was  long  afterwards  that 
some  of  us  discovered  that  all  his  alleged  learning  was 
real,  that  he  could  not  only  read  but  write  good  Greek 
verses,  and  that  Egyptology  was  among  his  foibles. 
He  was  our  pater  seraphicus. 
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Who  then  was  our  pattr  profundus?  All  would  have 
answered  with  one  voice,  Edward  Caird,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy.  The  Professor  of  Logic  and  Meta- 
physics was  no  fool ;  and  what  we  got  from  him  prepared 
us  for  what  Caird  was  to  give  us.  What  he  gave  was 
much  more  than  moral  philosophy.  It  was  philosophy 
as  a  whole,  without  which,  according  to  Caird,  there 
could  be  no  basis  for  ethics.  Following  Hegel  (of  whom 
he  was  in  England  the  clearest,  if  not  the  first  interpreter), 
he  brought  us,  by  the  way  of  the  history  of  philosophy, 
through  the  successive  historical  stages  which  were  also 
to  be  taken  as  stages  in  the  development  of  the  system 
of  philosophy  itself — development  being  shown  never 
to  mean  destruction,  but  to  include  all  the  good  in  what 
had  gone  before.  We  were  taught  to  consider  the  an- 
cient religions  in  their  logical  relations  to  one  another; 
and  above  all,  we  surveyed  the  course  of  Greek  phil- 
osophy in  rich  detail,  treated  con  amore,  thence  making 
our  way  to  modern  philosophy,  and  finally  to  moral 
philosophy,  treated  as  Hegel  treated  it,  as  a  trilogy  of 
rights,  duties,  and  social  relations,  the  third  including 
and  reconciling  the  other  two,  as  is  written  in  the  Phil- 
osophy of  Right. 

If  there  was  little  secret  about  Caird's  debt  to  Hegel, 
yet  no  one  thought  the  less  of  him  for  it.  What  Ed- 
ward FitzGerald  did  for  Omar  Khayyam,  Edward 
Caird  did  for  Hegel.  There  was  no  odour  of  translation 
about  the  work;  and  there  was  a  complete  mastery  of 
principles,  and  of  the  first  teacher's  mind  rather  than  his 
text.  In  abundance  and  happiness  of  illustration,  from 
poets  and  prose  writers  ancient  and  modern,  above  all 
from  the  Scriptures  (the  most  familiar  of  all  literature 
to  a  Scotch  audience),  Caird  even  surpassed  Hegel. 
He  not  only  contrived  to  make  us  recognise  new  truths 
in  familiar  authors,  but  often  suggested  to  us  that  there 
were  authors  with  whom  we  ought  to  be  familiar  and 
were  not.  He  had  written  his  lectures,  and  possibly 
conned  them;  but  as  far  as  vre  were  concerned,  they  came 
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fresh  from  his  mind  on  the  day  we  heard  them.  He 
usually  paced  the  platform  during  delivery  of  his  message, 
with  a  certain  severe  expression  as  of  a  man  following  out 
a  train  of  thought,  but  with  no  other  kind  of  hardness 
there,  stroking  his  beard,  and  occasionally  bending  his 
head  towards  the  class  with  an  emphatic  gesture  like  a 
nod  at  the  conclusion  of  a  chain  of  argument.  He  had 
none  of  the  graces  of  the  conventional  orator,  but  his 
roice  was  clear,  and  carried  well.  His  accent  was  de- 
cidedly Scotch,  but  that  was  not  against  him,  you  may 
be  sure.  Furthermore,  to  all  students  that  showed  any 
sort  of  interest  in  philosophy,  or  any  sort  of  ability  in 
that  direction,  he  showed  every  kindness,  and  gave  every 
help.  The  words  he  used  of  one  of  his  own  students 
apply  to  himself:  "admired  for  his  high  gifts  of  intel- 
ligence, beloved  for  his  singular  gentleness  and  purity 
of  nature."  In  later  life,  it  appeared  how  deeply  he 
had  felt  his  obligations  to  the  suffering  and  poor  of  his 
own  city.  Like  his  friend  Green  of  Oxford,  he  strove 
against  the  natural  inclination  of  a  philosopher  and 
scholar  to  be  a  recluse.  As  his  favourite  Plato  had 
said,  the  State  needs  most  the  very  men  who  are 
least  inclined  to  deal  with  public  affairs.  It  was  self- 
denial  to  Caird  and  Green  to  do  so;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
the  sacrifice  benefited  the  world  they  lived  in. 

I  could  speak  on  this  theme  a  long  time,  for  Caird 
entered  into  our  life  as  no  other  professor  ever  did.  To 
say  that  he  was  the  best  lecturer  on  philosophy  we  ever 
heard  would  not  exhaust  the  subject.  There  is  John 
Watson  with  us  in  Canada  to-day,  in  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, who  would  agree  with  me  in  saying  deliberately 
that  there  is  hardly  any  speculative  truth,  to  which  we 
are  arrived  or  think  ourselves  arrived  by  our  own  study, 
that  has  not  owed  the  shape  of  it,  if  not  the  substance, 
to  the  impulse  given  by  Edward  Caird. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  say  that  Caird's  religious 
influence  was  not  destructive,  but  constructive.  The 
things  of  the  spirit  were  always  his  theme;  and  they  were 
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not  treated  at  any  time  with  irreverence.  His  very 
prayer  (for  all  classes  meeting  at  8  in  the  morning  were 
opened  with  prayer)  had  an  impressiveness  all  its  own; 
and  the  benefit  which  scores  of  ministers  in  all  the 
churches  of  Scotland  admit  they  received  from  him 
was  not  merely  intellectual  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the 
word.  Their  "reverence  for  that  which  was  above, 
below,  and  beside  them  "  had  been  increased  by  the  words, 
writings,  and  life  of  Edward  Caird.  My  friend  Prin- 
cipal Patrick  of  Manitoba,  taken  from  us  only  a  few 
months  ago,  was  never  slow  to  confess  this,  while  not  at 
one  with  Caird  in  Philosophy,  then  or  afterwards. 

Caird's  mind  was  a  deeply  religious  mind ;  and  in  my 
opinion  that  certainly  helped  him  to  become  what  he 
was  (to  all  of  us  who  took  things  seriously  at  college), 
the  pater  profundus. 

After  hearing  him,  many  of  us  felt  that  we  had  got  all 
that  we  could  expect  of  the  very  best  at  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity. We  had  in  John  Nichol,  professor  of  English 
Literature,  a  brilliant  writer  of  English,  who  could 
have  taught  us  much  better  than  he  ever  would  take 
pains  to  do ;  and  most  of  us  attended  his  ministrations 
with  enjoyment,  but  without  the  sense  of  treading  on 
firm  ground.  Nichol,  however,  would  have  had  more 
distinction  if  his  friend  Caird  had  not  been  there  to  have 
chief  glory. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  influences  at  work  on  young 
men  at  the  universities  besides  the  influence  of  their 
teachers.  There  was  at  Glasgow  the  intercourse  with 
fellow  students,  leading,  in  some  cases,  to  life-long  friend- 
ships. A  common  study  is  likely  to  make  a  healthy 
common  bond.  Yet,  since  the  students  lived  dispersed- 
ly  through  the  town,  and  had  few  of  the  modern  appli- 
ances for  social  meetings  of  all  kinds  with  one  another 
(that  was  forty  years  ago),  the  influence  of  one  student 
on  another  was  less  than  at  Oxford,  where  members  of 
a  college  can  hardly  avoid  knowing  and  being  known  at 
close  quarters.  Still,  even  at  Glasgow  forty  years  ago, 
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the  example  of  our  friends  as  well  as  the  precept  of  our 
professors  led  some  of  us  for  the  first  time  to  see  the 
meaning  of  real  study  and  independent  thinking.  Con- 
ceit was  brought  home,  and  angles  were  rubbed  down; 
or,  to  speak  more  truthfully,  the  two  processes  were 
begun,  to  be  never  perhaps  quite  finished  in  this  world. 
We  had  at  that  time  none  of  the  discipline  of  common 
athletics.  They  played  practically  no  part  at  all  among 
poor  Scotch  students,  who  were  thoroughly  convinced, 
even  could  they  have  afforded  it  that  bodily  exercise 
profited  little.  This  was  wrong,  and  it  was  not  what  St. 
Paul  meant.  But  it  seems  to  me,  even  now,  nearly  as 
wrong  to  give  athletic  sport,  and  excellence  in  certain 
forms  of  it,  the  importance  they  had  in  certain  Oxford 
colleges  at  that  time.  A  more "  academical  sport1  was 
the  debating  of  what  was  called  the  Dialectic  Society 
and  its  offshoots.  Principal  Patrick  attached  great 
value  to  the  training  he  got  at  these  gatherings;  and  so 
did  Alexander  Ure,  now  Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  under 
the  present  English  Government.  The  adjuncts,  or, 
if  you  like,  the  separable  and  inseparable  accidents,  of  an 
institution,  sometimes  console  men  for  defects  in  its 
substance. 

If  professorial  teaching  is  the  substance,  no  defect 
could  be  found  in  the  substance  of  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  the  second  of  the  three  universities  of  which  I 
had  any  lengthened  experience.  It  was  comparatively 
but  a  short  experience,  one  winter's;  and  I  may  count 
the  summer  session  at  Tubingen,  which  followed  it, 
and  was  still  shorter,  as  making,  with  it,  one  experience 
of  life  at  German  Universities.  At  Leipzig  the  great 
proportion  of  students  were  no  wealthier  than  the  Scotch 
at  Glasgow.  There  were  even  a  few  who  were  not 
ashamed  to  live  on  charity,  if  only  they  might  obtain 
the  means  of  learning.  The  charitable  folk  would  agree 
to  give  a  place  at  their  table  on  a  fixed  day  of  the  week 
to  such  a  person,  and  he  would  be  treated  with  every 
courtesy.  I  can  hardly  imagine  one  of  our  countrymen 
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enduring  so  much  in  this  cause.  Intellectually  the 
students  were  far  better  trained  than  in  Scotland;  their 
excellent  higher  schools  had  done  for  them  all  the  work 
of  the  junior  classes  at  Glasgow  and  a  great  deal  more. 
In  these  schools,  however,  there  had  been  an  iron  dis- 
cipline, for  which  the  German  lad  on  becoming  a  stu- 
dent had  exchanged  the  freedom  of  a  university.  He  was 
his  own  master  now,  in  choice  of  his  studies  as  well  as  his 
way  of  life.  He  might  hear  what  lectures  he  liked,  on 
condition,  that  if  he  wanted  his  degree,  he  must  pass  a 
severe  examination  on  the  lectures  and  the  subjects 
of  the  lectures  he  professed  to  have  heard. 

The  effect,  to  a  foreigner's  mind,  was  very  curious, 
though  I  afterwards  found  parallels  to  it  at  Oxford. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  young  German  stu- 
dent does  not  work.  The  German's  capacity  for  in- 
tellectual work  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Englishman  for 
physical  labours.  But  it  is  not  shown  by  the  student, 
as  a  rule,  till  the  first  years  of  delightful  liberty  are  passed. 
He  takes  notes  diligently,  but  puts  them  carefully  by, 
and  goes  out  to  loaf  and  drink  beer  and  sing  songs  with 
his  clubmen,  till  the  time  of  examination  begins  to  draw 
near.  Then  he  begins  to  work,  say  at  the  end  of  his 
second  year,  and  by  the  third  year  he  is  working  earn- 
estly, nay  furiously,  night  and  day.  Yet  he  seldom  has 
brain-fever.  He  comes  to  the  university  with  a  very 
good  idea  of  what  study  is.andhow  to  use  the  moments  to 
best  advantage,  not  simply  sitting  in  front  of  a  book, 
gazing  into  vacancy  every  few  minutes.  He  knows  that 
the  professors  are  perhaps  not  all  of  them  geniuses,  but 
none  of  them  impostors.  The  learning  of  the  German 
professors  has  been  proverbial,  even  in  England,  especi- 
ally since  Carlyle.  You  can  trust  them  to  have  read 
everything  of  importance  ever  written  on  their  subject 
in  nearly  all  languages.  If  there  is  a  book  on  his  sub- 
ject, say  by  a  Hungarian,  not  translated,  the  German 
professor  would  learn  Hungarian  in  order  to  read  it. 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  the  Edinburgh  Professor  of  nearly 
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a  century  ago,  might  have  done  that;  but,  if  our  own 
professors  know  two  ancient,  and  (besides  their  own) 
two  modern  languages, they  think  they  have  done  enough. 
The  fact  is,  that  we  depend  on  the  Germans  to  do  this 
kind  of  work  for  us,  and  that  we  can  safely  do  so.  The 
professors,  if  they  know  chiefly  one  branch  of  learning, 
can  be  depended  upon  to  know  it  well.  They  are  picked 
men,  moreover,  not  chosen  by  their  own  canvassing  or 
their  friends'  solicitations,  but  through  the  competition 
of  one  university  with  another  for  the  best  professors. 
At  Leipzig,  at  that  time,  among  the  salaried  Ordinary 
professors,  were  Delitzsch,  Tischendorf,  Kahnis,  among 
theologians ;  Fechner  in  Physiology ;  Drobisch  and  Ahrens 
in  Philosophy;  Overbeck  in  Art;  Curtius  and  RitschI 
in  Philology.  Among  the  Extraordinary,  or  non-salaried, 
a  philosopher,  Seydel,  follower  of  Krause,  attracted  some 
of  us.1  Then  there  were  capable  aspirants  to  chairs 
(privat-docenten) ,  graduates  allowed  to  get  what  audi- 
ence they  could  in  a  room  furnished  to  them.  One  of 
these  men  at  that  time  was  Bernays,  who  gave  powerful 
lectures  on  Shakespere  to  a  crowded  room.  He  became 
professor  in  Vienna  soon  afterwards — academical  fra- 
ternity to  that  extent  embracing  all  German-speaking 
countries. 

The  temptation  to  which  most  of  us  foreigners  yielded 
was  to  hear  too  many  lectures.  The  necessity  was  not 
laid  upon  us  as  on  our  German  fellow  students  to  take 
up  one  special  subject  and  master  it.  So  we  gathered 
honey  where  we  would.  The  theatre  and  concert-room 
were  occasionally  a  red  herring  across  the  path.  All 
such  things  were  made  cheap  to  the  student  in  those 
days.  But  in  spite  of  the  temptations  to  which  we  yield- 
ed, we  all  gained  by  what  we  heard  in  the  lecture-hall. 
We  realised  who  they  are  that  are  doing  the  intellectual 
hard  work  of  the  world.  At  Tubingen,  "a  university 
with  a  town, "  as  at  Leipzig,  "a  town  with  a  university," 

'Dr.  George  M.  Gould,  physician  and  author,  U.S.A.,  will  remember 
thl*. 
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the  impression  was  the  same.  That  summer  we  had 
Sigwart  the  philosopher,  and  Schwabe  the  philologist. 
Among  the  Scotchmen  at  Tubingen  was  Henry  Drum- 
mond,  afterwards  so  well  known  as  a  preacher  of  right- 
eousness. He  lived  quietly  and  modestly,  but  seized 
every  opportunity  of  knowing  German  life  and  ways, 
playful  duels  not  excepted.  At  Tubingen,  because  of 
its  smaller  size,  we  were  nearer  our  professors,  and  knew 
them  better,  with  increased  respect,  if  that  were  possible. 
Yet  even  in  Leipzig  there  was  always  a  time  appointed 
(or  Sprechstunde) ,  usually  at  the  end  of  a  lecture,  when 
professors  could  be  consulted  by  the  students;  and  the 
professors  never  forgot  that  they  were  there  for  the 
sake  of  the  students.  They  sometimes  say  in  Germany 
of  their  learned  folk  and  the  pupils,  "The  former  teach 
in  order  to  learn,  the  latter  learn  in  order  to  teach." 
There  is  another  opportunity  of  intercourse  in  the  Sem- 
inary, a  usual  appendage  of  a  professor's  class.  It  is  a 
debating-society  presided  over  by  the  professor,  and 
confined  to  his  subject  and  his  pupils.  Sometimes  the 
language  is  Latin — not  Ciceronian,  but  recognisably 
Latin.  It  is  difficult  to  find  praise  enough  for  the  typi- 
cal German  professor.  Friends  of  the  German  nation 
sometimes  speak  as  if  it  were  the  German  army  that 
gained  her  the  respect  of  the  world.  Not  so;  it  is  her 
body  of  learned  men,  German  learning,  her  intellectual 
services  to  the  world  in  every  branch  of  human  knowledge. 
If  she  has  done  less  for  the  plastic  arts,  she  has  been 
supreme  in  music. 

With  the  impressions  of  that  country  and  its  uni- 
versities fresh  in  the  mind,  I  was  sent  to  Balliol  College, 
Oxford,  a  very  different  scene.  It  was  the  wrong  order 
of  events.  Germany  ought  to  have  come  last;  and  only 
did  not  because  in  this  world  we  cannot  always  choose 
our  next  step.  It  was  not  likely  that,  after  living  free 
as  a  student  in  a  German  university,  a  youth  should  not 
chafe  at  the  restrictions  of  the  Oxford  curriculum,  and 
even  at  the  discipline  of  college  life,  which  savoured  of 
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the^boarding-school.  We  had  all  to  do  what  we  were 
told,  and  had  even  our  hours  of  sleeping  and  waking 
prescribed  to  us.  In  Glasgow  we  wore  a  red  gown; 
Germany  had  left  us  to  dress  as  we  chose;  but  here  for 
uniform  we  must  wear  the  ugly,  black,  thread  gown  of 
the  undergraduate.  As  most  of  us  were  really  school- 
boys, this  was  not  an  unnatural  state  of  things;  but  it 
made  me  wonder  sometimes  if  I  was  in  a  university  at 
all,  either  in  the  Scotch  or  in  the  German  sense.  The 
studies  for  the  Master's  degree  were  at  first  mainly 
of  prescribed  books,  with  little  or  no  choice  between 
books.  The  impatience  of  the  newcomer  was,  however, 
unwise.  He  had  plenty  to  learn  at  Oxford  that  he  could 
not  have  learned  so  well  elsewhere;  and  he  would  have 
done  well  to  have  settled  quietly  down  to  the  learning 
of  it,  instead  of  criticising  it  as  a  superior  being.  The 
Honours  degree  (and  all  at  our  college  were  supposed 
to  read  for  Honours)  involved  two  formidable  examin- 
ations: Moderations,  in  Latin  and  Greek  scholarship, 
and  the  Final  Classical  School,  in  Ancient  History,  and 
Ancient  and  Modern  Philosophy,  on  a  basis  of  scholar- 
ship and  original  texts.  Even  the  most  conceited 
Scotchman  could  not  say  that  the  latter  examination 
was  child's-play.  He  was  set  to  study  thoroughly,  from 
end  to  end,  one  or  two  of  the  greatest  books  of  the  world, 
the  history  of  Thucydides  and  of  Herodotus,  the  phil- 
osophy of  Plato's  Republic  and  Aristotle's  Ethics. 
Matthew  Arnold  has  written  a  small  primer  of  Bible- 
Reading  in  schools.  Its  title  is  Israel's  Restoration;  it  is 
really  on  Isaiah.  In  the  preface,  giving  his  reasons  for 
writing  the  book  he  says  (p.  VII),  "It  is  through  the 
apprehension  either  of  all  literature,  the  entire  history 
of  the  human  spirit,  or  of  a  single  great  literature,  or  of 
a  single  great  literary  work  as  a  connected  whole,  that 
the  real  power  of  letters  makes  itself  felt. "  Now  the 
good  feature  of  Oxford  teaching,  as  I  experienced  it 
long  ago,  was  precisely  that  it  did  what  Matthew 
Arnold  desires;  and  to  have  been  forced,  at  one  time  of 
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life  at  least,  really  to  know  one  or  two  of  the  great  books 
was  great  gain ;  and  I  gratefully  acknowledge  it  at  this 
time  of  day,  when  at  least  half  of  those  that  had  a  hand 
in  exercising  that  pressure  have  gone  to  their  rest. 
Those  benefactors  were  not  professors.  There  were 
eminent  professors,  and  we  all  went  to  hear  one  of  them, 
John  Ruskin,  at  one  time  or  another.  The  Master  of 
our  College,  Benjamin  Jowett,  was  Professor  of  Greek; 
our  pater  profundus,  Thomas  Hill  Green,  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  our  Henry  Smith, 
Professor  of  Mathematics.  It  was  partly  through  these 
accidents  that  we  were  kept  aware  that  the  University 
had  any  professors  in  it.  Indeed,  our  academical  life 
was  not  consciously  in  the  University  at  all,  but  in  the 
College.  We  of  course  knew  that  there  were  other 
colleges,  and  that  the  University  brooded  over  all. 
The  teaching  of  us  was  done  by  our  college  tutors  and 
lecturers,  and  we  were  allowed,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, to  hear  lecturers  in  other  colleges.  We  did  not 
value  lectures  very  highly.  Our  future  depended  on 
private  study,  which  suffered  in  term  from  the  distrac- 
tions of  college  life,  the  pleasantest  surroundings  con- 
ceivable to  young  men  of  some  intellectual  interests,  and 
with  a  large  portion  left  in  them  of  the  joy  of  living. 
The  social  intercourse  with  fellow  undergraduates  was 
felt  by  us  to  be  one  of  the  best  gifts  Oxford  was  giving  to 
us.  The  college  attracted  some  of  the  most  promising 
men  of  their  generation.  Among  them,  as  distant  seni- 
ors, were  Asquith  (the  present  Prime  Minister),  Charles 
Lucas,  Alfred  Milner,  Charles  Gore,  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Nearer  and  dearer  were  John  MacCunn,  philosopher; 
W.  P.  Ker,  and  C.  E.  Vaughan,  men  of  letters;  Thomas 
Raleigh,  man  of  law;  J.  H.  Muirhead,  philosopher.1 
There  was  also  Arnold  Toynbee,  philosopher  and  econ- 
omist with  a  mission,  a  mission  that  killed  him,  but, 


1  There  were  B.  F.  C.  Costelloe,  David  Ritchie,  W.  G.  Rutherford, 
all  now  gone.  There  was  James  Wilson  of  the  Civil  Service  of  India,  still 
bearing  the  white  man's  burden,  when  I  last  heard  of  him. 
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through  a  curious  chain  of  causes,  went  far  to  make  his 
name  immortal.  There  was  his  brother  Paget,  now  an 
authority  on  Dante,  at  that  time  an  ardent  volunteer 
in  the  University  Rifle  Corps.1 

We  met  one  another  at  breakfast  occasionally,  at 
dinner  (in  Hall)  regularly,  in  walks  and  on  the  river  or 
in  the  gymnasium  frequently.  If  I  never  knew  study 
till  I  went  to  Glasgow  College,  I  never  knew  regular 
exercise  till  I  went  to  Oxford.  The  quality  of  the  climate 
made  it  imperative,  and  indirectly  it  ministered  mightily 
to  that  education  which  men  give  to  one  another  by  con- 
verse, without  knowing  it. 

The  governing  powers  of  the  College  knew  their  men 
more  intimately  than  was  possible  either  at  Glasgow  or 
at  Leipzig;  and  when  I  speak  of  intercourse,  the  word 
must  include  intercourse  with  them,  on  unequal  terms, 
but  quite  friendly  and  beneficent.  As  the  three  or  four 
years  of  residence  drew  to  a  close,  we  found  we  had  altered 
our  opinions  of  our  rulers  not  a  little.  They  were  hu- 
man beings  after  all,  some  of  them  with  the  kindest 
hearts;  and  they  were  no  fools.  These  are  too  mild 
terms  in  which  to  speak  of  Jowett  and  of  T.  H.  Green, 
whose  greatness  was  enough  in  our  eyes  to  glorify  any 
college. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  Glasgow  and  in  Oxford.  Much  that  I 
said  of  Glasgow  does  not  apply  now,  and  even  Oxford  has 
changed.  In  one  picturesque  particular  they  have 
both  changed.  Forty  years  ago  the  ladies  were  kept  at 
bay.  They  were  first  admitted  in  Glasgow  to  the  Local 
Examinations.  A  little  before,  they  had,  as  it  were,  to 
fight  with  beasts  at  Ephesus,  to  contend  in  the  streets 
of  Edinburgh  for  their  right  to  attend  medical  classes 
there.  In  Glasgow  at  that  time  they  had  no  aspirations  of 
that  kind.  The  question  of  women's  right  to  any  and 

1  The  corps  knew  no  limits  of  Colleges:  and  through  it  some  of  us  first 
formed  the  friendship  of  H.  Spenser  Wilkinson,  a  Merton  man,  the  present 
Professor  of  Military  History. 
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every  education  was  indeed  being  canvassed.  Ed- 
ward Caird  said  it  was  well  to  leave  them  to  find  out 
what  they  were  fit  for;  and  many  of  us  thought  this  a  wise 
judgment.  But  this  toleration  was  not  extended  as  yet 
by  the  academical  authorities  generally.  These  were, 
in  their  own  way,  the  "Dark  Ages."  Perhaps  all  ages 
seem  so  to  their  successors  in  epochs  of  rapid  change. 
In  Leipzig  there  were  no  lady  students.  I  first  met  them 
myself  in  Paris,  where  medical  studies  were  allowed  to 
them  as  early  as  30  years  ago.  In  Oxford  40  years  ago, 
our  pater  profundus,  T.  H.  Green,  was  engaged,  when  I 
left,  in  founding  the  first  women's  college,  Summerville 
Hall.  At  that  time,  by  a  helpful  coincidence,  it  was 
becoming  not  unusual  for  certain  colleges  to  allow  a  fellow 
to  retain  his  fellowship  and  yet  marry,  if  he  were  active- 
ly engaged  in  teaching  the  undergraduates.  The  con- 
sequence was  that,  a  few  years  after  my  degree,  when  I 
revisited  the  old  haunts,  I  found  the  parks  crowded  with 
perambulators.  Women  are  now  admitted  to  all  the 
hardest  examinations,  and  have  acquitted  themselves 
well.  But  they  are  not  yet  allowed  to  take  a  degree. 
To  those  who  know  Oxford  the  degree  matters  little, 
but  to  others  it  still  has  a  value.  The  Pass  degree  at 
Oxford  was  once  said  by  Edward  Caird1,  who  had  taught 
in  both  places,  to  be  rather  inferior  to  the  Pass  degree 
at  Glasgow,  as  a  certificate  of  attainments.  The  Hon- 
ours degree  at  Oxford,  however,  implied,  and  still  im- 
plies, much  more. 

If  there  were  time,  further  comparison  might  be  made 
with  advantage,  and  the  question  discussed,  Can  the 
virtues  of  the  several  university  systems  be  shared  ? 
No  full  discussion  is  possible,  but  only  a  few  flying  ob- 
servations. 

The  German  thoroughness  depends  on  a  tradition 
of  self-denying  intellectual  labour  not  existing  in  Eng- 
land or  even  Scotland,  and  on  a  system  of  intermediate 
schools  which  we  are  not  likely  ever  to  possess.  The 

1  In  a  letter  to  the  Times,  18th  Nov.,  1871. 
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Scotch  have  endured  hardships  to  get  book-learning  ; 
and,  without  the  support  given  by  any  such  schools, 
except  in  one  Scotch  county,  they  have  their  tradition 
of  learning  which  has  elevated  the  tone  of  the  people1 
and  even  gained  respect  for  it  abroad.  Hence  the  ideal 
lamented  as  a  lost  one  lately  in  the  UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY 
(January  1912,  p.  103,  'A  vanished  Ideal').  It  was 
represented  in  Ontario  by  the  immigrant  Scotch  dom- 
inie or  minister  of  the  old  type,  who  practised  plain 
living  and  high  thinking,  and  tempted  the  youth  of  the 
country  by  his  example  to  do  likewise.  He  has  now, 
we  are  told,  died  out,  ideal  and  all;  and  the  ruling  pas- 
sion is  for  dollars  and  acres.  I  am  loath  to  believe  that 
the  tradition  in  either  country  has  wholly  departed, 
or  departed  at  all.  It  is  true  that  the  poverty  in  Scot- 
land has  had  its  keenest  edge  blunted  by  bursaries  and 
exemptions  from  fees.  Indiscriminate  charity  does  not 
do  great  mischief  when  the  receiver  of  the  alms  is  looking 
to  intellectual  gain.  Here  too,  in  Canada,  the  way  to 
college  might  be  made  easier  with  advantage  to  the  whole 
country.  Here  in  Canada,  even  new,  we  have  the  type 
that  is  called  the  Scotch  type  of  university,  with  the 
differences  resulting  from  the  newness  of  the  civili- 
sation. There  is  a  want  of  good  intermediate  schools, 
which  Scotland  seems  more  alert  to  supply  than  Canada. 
The  equipment  of  the  Canadian  universities  seems  in  its 
place  much  better  than  the  equipment  of  the  Canadian 
schools.  But  what  Scotland  can  do,  Canada  can  do. 

The  Oxford  type  of  university  is  as  peculiar  to  Eng- 
land as  the  peerage,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  de- 
sirable to  copy  it  here.  That  side  of  it  which  means 
thoroughness  of  work  can  well  be  introduced ;  and  those 
who  leave  us  as  Rhodes  Scholars  will  come  back  and 


1  "Though  he  was  bred  to  kintra  wark 

And  counted  was  baith  wight  and  stark, 
Yet  that  was  never  Robin's  mark 

To  mak  a  man. 

But  tell  him  he  was  learned  and  dark, 
Ye  roosed  him  than."     [i.e.  praised  him.] 

BURNS,  Robert  Ruisseaux. 
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show  us  in  their  own  persons  what  it  is.  There  is 
thorough  work  being  done  already  in  our  Canadian 
universities ;  and  the  world  has  had  cause  to  appreciate 
some  of  it.  The  research  and  the  teaching  should  go 
hand  in  hand  in  a  university.  It  should  be  the  highest 
teaching  body  in  the  land,  and  its  teachers  should  be  im- 
bued with  the  highest  learning  in  the  world  Not  only 
so,  but  we  ought  to  scour  the  country  to  drag  to  light  the 
intellects  capable  of  the  highest  learning  who  are  dor- 
mant from  want  of  opportunity.  We  should  labour  to 
bring  them  into  the  university,  to  fulfil  their  destiny, 
going  out  into  the  highways  and  by-ways,  and  almost 
compelling  them  to  come  in. 

If  we  keep  in  mind  these  high  purposes,  we  shall  not 
need  to  copy  others.  We  shall  work  out  our  own  type 
of  university,  suited  to  our  own  sons,  and  only  so  far 
similar  to  universities  elsewhere  as  all  human  beings  are 
bound  to  agree  more  than  they  differ,  whether  in  moral 
character  or  in  mental  discipline  and  development. 

JAMES  BONAR. 

NOTE: — The  foregoing  'Recollections'  have  dealt  too  briefly  with 
Oxford.  If  time  had  allowed,  I  should  have  touched,  for  example,  on  the 
respect  felt,  but  not  always  confessed,  by  all  undergraduates  towards 
Jowett,  and  on  the  affection  which  was  added  unto  it,  when  we  had  'gone 
down'  for 'good  or  ill.  In  later  life  we  found  his  help  and  counsel  always  at 
our  call;  and  the  wisdom  and  penetration  about  which  we  had  once  been 
sceptical  were  no  longer  in  doubt.  He  seemed  to  grow  mellow  as  the  years 
went  on,  and  to  become  more  our  Master  than  when  we  were  in  statu  pu- 
ptilari. 

I  should  have  spoken,  too,  about  the  personal  influence  of  Thomas 
Hill  Green.  Our  reverence  for  him  was  a  tribute  to  singleness  of  heart,  and 
overwhelming  humility,  existing  with  a  searching  subtlety  of  thought,  in 
which  he  equalled  his  friend  Edward  Caird.  It  is  true  that  Caird  found  the 
right  words  more  easily.  Green,  in  his  lecturing,  seemed  to  be  struggling 
as  much  with  his  language  as  with  his  thought.  But,  if  Caird  mastered  our 
thinking  and  expression,  Green  mastered  our  action.  There  were  few 
projects  of  social  or  political  reform  on  which  we  should  not  have  embarked 
at  his  bidding.  We  believed  him  to  be  incapable  of  wrong-doing,  small  or 
great.  We  soon  discovered  that  the  severe  look  with  which  he  greeted  even 
familiar  friends  on  the  highway,  was  only  a  mark  of  extreme  shyness. 
He  was  Stoic  but  never  Cynic;  and  (if  the  phrare  be  allowed)  his  stoicism 
was  of  a  Christian  sort.  — J.B. 
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THE  NEW  ORGAN 

With  the  very  beautiful  concert  organ  which  now 
fills  the  west  gallery  of  Convocation  Hall  there  has 
probably  come  into  our  care  an  instrument  which  will 
make  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  traditions  and  spirit 
of  ,the  University.  Quiet  in  colouring  and  design,  it  is 
yet  easily  the  most  commanding  and  impressive  feature 
of  the  Hall,  and  adds  to  it  a  certain  appreciable  dignity 
and  finish.  It  would  also  seem  that  a  greater  space- 
effect  is  produced  by  the  presence  in  the  gallery  of  the 
facade  with  its  dark  panelling  and  regularly  graded 
series  of  pipes.  The  life  of  the  University  centres  about 
Convocation  Hall,  and  the  varied  assemblies  there 
attended  probably  constitute  a  great  part  of  graduate 
reminiscences.  It  is  fitting  that  the  matter  of  these 
memories  should  be  made  distinctive  by  the  presence 
in  the  Hall  of  an  instrument  whose  harmony  is  as  evi- 
dent in  the  technique  of  its  design  and  finish  as  in  the 
music  of  which  it  is  the  source. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  builders,  Messrs.  Casa- 
vant  Bros.,  hope  to  have  the  organ  ready  for  a  formal 
opening  to  be  held  about  Commencement  time. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

Dr.  Caspar  Ren6  Gregory  of  the  University  of 
Leipzig,  Germany,  visited  Toronto  on  March  5th  and 
6th  last.  His  purpose  in  coming  was  to  address  the 
Archaeological  Society  on  March  5th;  but  in  addition 
to  this  he  delivered  a  much-appreciated  address  at  Mc- 
M aster  University  on  March  6th.  Dr.  Gregory  is  an 
authority  on  the  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  is  the  successor  at  Leipzig  of  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Tischendorf,  who  has  laid  the  world  of  Biblical 
scholarship  under  such  heavy  obligations  by  his  research- 
es and  his  discoveries  in  the  field  of  textual  criticism. 
Dr.  Gregory's  subject  before  the  Archaeological  Society 
was  "Mount  Sinai :  its  monasteries  and  Jits  manuscripts", 
and  the  manuscripts  of  which  he  spoke  were  what  is 
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termed  the  "Codex  Sinai ticus,"  which  was  discovered 
by  Tischendorf  under  such  remarkable  circumstances, 
and  the  Syriac  manuscript  discovered  in  the  same 
place  by  Mrs.  Lewis  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Gibson — two 
very  talented  women  who  have  made  a  permanent  rep- 
utation for  themselves  in  this  field  of  scholarship. 
The  discussion  of  these  two  important  manuscripts  was 
placed  in  a  background  which  set  forth  in  general  terms 
the  history  of  New  Testament  texts  as  far  as  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century.  Four  stages  were  pointed  out : — 
1.  The  original  texts,  or  rather  those  MSS.  that  are  as 
near  the  originals  as  we  have;  2.  The  "re-wrought" 
text;  3.  The  "polished"  text  ;  4.  The  "official"  text. 
These  last  three  terms  are  used  by  Professor  Gregory 
to  designate  what  are  usually  termed  the  "Western," 
the  "Alexandrian, "  and  the  "Syrian"  texts,  respectively. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  terms  used  by  Dr.  Gregory 
have  considerable  advantages  over  the  others,  because 
they  are  less  misleading.  The  first  part  of  this  lecture 
was  devoted  to  a  rather  minute  description  of  how  Dr. 
Gregory  reached  Mount  Sinai;  and  was  probably  not  as 
much  enjoyed  as  was  that  part  in  which  the  lecturer  dis- 
cussed the  subjects  in  which  he  is  an  expert.  A  large 
gathering  of  students  and  professors  listened  to  Dr. 
Gregory  the  following  day  at  McMaster,  where,  without 
any  preliminaries,  he  discussed  in  a  very  interesting 
and  illuminating  way  the  New  Testament  manuscripts 
known  technically  as  "B,"  "C",  and  "D".  This 
lecture  was  listened  to  with  close  attention,  and  excited 
much  interest  in  the  subject.  J.L.G. 

ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  women  graduates  of  University  College  who 
live  in  New  York,  have  had  for  some  years  a  very  suc- 
cessful Alumnae  Association.  This  Club  gave  a  pleasant 
luncheon  on  February  24th,  at  half-past  one,  in  the  Hotel 
Marlborough  (36th  St.  and  Broadway).  The  members 
of  the  Association  are  very  eager  to  welcome  all  Uni- 
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versity  of  Toronto  women  graduates  who  intend  going 
to  New  York  to  live,  and  ask  that  all  such  will  com- 
municate with  any  one  of  the  officers,  whose  names 
and  addresses  are  here  given:  President,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Hochderffer  [Miss  Mary  Johnston  '93],  (615  Sherman 
St.,  Richmond  Hill,  N.Y.);  Vice- President,  Miss  Helen 
Birkenthal,  (373  Ralph  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  New  York); 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Miss  Eva  A.  Robinson  (189  St. 
Marks  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.). 

THE  UNIVERSITY  CLUB  OF  TORONTO 

Nearly  seven  years  ago  (or,  to  be  exact,  on  May 
Day  1905)  the  seed  was  planted  which  has  now  grown 
and  expanded  into  the  University  Club  of  Toronto. 
On  that  date,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Toronto  Branch  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  upon  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  R.  E. 
Kingsford,  "to  take  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
club  for  university  graduates." 

Although  this  committee  was  unsuccessful  in  actu- 
ally establishing  a  club,  their  work  interested  others,  and 
in  September  1906,  three  of  the  then  recent graduates,one 
of  whom  had  been  a  member  of  Mr.  Kingsford 's  com- 
mittee, formed  a  Luncheon  Club,  meeting  once  a  week 
with  a  membership  of  twelve. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  varied  fortunes 
of  the  Luncheon  Club  from  one  meeting-place  to  an- 
other, and  to  watch  its  steady  growth  till,  in  May  1911, 
the  present  building  and  premises  at  82  King  Street 
West  were  acquired,  and  the  operation  of  a  Club  com- 
plete in  all  its  branches  was  undertaken.  Space,  how- 
ever, will  not  permit  of  this,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  spirit  of  the  Club  by  pointing  out  the  long 
period  of  probation  which  its  founders  underwent,  for 
it  was  not  until  February  1909  that  any  permanent 
quarters  were  acquired,  or  any  organisation  adopted. 
At  that  time  the  Club  comprised  only  fourteen  active 
members,  but  since  then  its  growth,  although  conser- 
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vative,  has  been  remarkably  rapid.  The  Club  has  twice 
outgrown  premises  which,  at  the  time  they  were  taken, 
were  thought  to  be  ample  for  some  time  to  come,  and 
in  each  case  the  new  premises  had  to  be  acquired,  and 
the  old  lease  surrendered  before  the  completion  of  its 
full  term. 

The  present  premises  were  purchased  in  May  1911, 
but  extensive  alterations  and  improvements  were  neces- 
sary, so  that  it  was  not  until  January  1912  that  they 
were  ready  for  occupation.  In  many  respects  they  are, 
for  a  down-town  club,  unique.  They  comprise,  of 
course,  the  usual  club  accommodation  of  dining-rooms, 
sitting-rooms,  card-rooms,  reading-rooms  and  billiard- 
room.  There  are  also  several  bedrooms  for  out-of-town 
members,  of  whom  there  are  a  considerable  number. 
But  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  Club  is  what 
may  be  called  the  athletic  or  recreation  side.  On  the 
premises  is  a  large  cement  plunge-tank  with  several 
shower-baths,  and  plans  are  now  under  way  for  the 
construction  of  squash-racket  courts  and  bowling-alleys. 

The  membership  is  composed  of  university  alumni, 
and  candidates  for  election  must  be  actual  graduates  or 
the  holders  of  an  honorary  degree.  There  is,  of  course, 
no  official  connection  with  the  University  of  Toronto; 
for  the  membership  is  open  to  graduates  of  any  recog- 
nised college  or  university,  and  it  includes  graduates  of 
all  the  leading  Canadian  colleges,  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Universities,  and  of  many  of  the  prominent 
American  universities. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  its  history,  this  young 
club  with  a  resident  membership  of  over  three  hundred, 
a  non-resident  membership  of  one  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  a  respectable  waiting  list,  is  essentially  a  young 
man's  Club;  and,  as  such,  has  the  vigor  and  optimism  of 
youth.  The  past  has  been  good  to  the  Club,  far  beyond 
all  reasonable  expectations,  and  there  is  every  indi- 
cation that,  as  time  progresses,  the  Club  will  continue 
to  prosper,  and  will  flourish  velut  arbor  aevo. 

HUGH  L.  HOYLBS  (1903). 
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THE  SENATE 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  held  on  the 
9th  ult. 

The  usual  reports  were  received  and  dealt  with. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  on  Post-graduate 
Studies  came  up  again,  and  its  consideration  was  deferred 
to  the  next  term  meeting. 

The  report  of  the  special  committee  appointed  to 
revise  the  curriculum  in  Physical  Training  was  pre- 
sented by  President  Burwash,  and  debated  at  length. 
Objection  was  taken  to  the  terminology  used  in  defining 
the  course,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  proposal  to  make 
Physical  Training  obligatory  on  all  students  of  both 
sexes  was  strongly  disputed.  The  report  was  referred 
back. 

The  membership  of  the  committee  on  Honorary  De- 
grees was  increased  by  two. 

Mr.  Waldron's  motion  re  the  course  of  instruction  on 
Military  History  and  Military  Tactics  was  debated. 
Mr.  Waldron  charged  that  the  establishment  of  the 
course  was  the  result  of  a  political  intrigue,  and  read 
from  the  official  journal  of  the  Defence  League  in  sup- 
port of  his  charge.  On  a  vote  the  motion  was  lost. 

The  President,  thereupon,  asked  approval  of  the 
Senate  to  carry  out  the  promises  which  had  been  made 
with  respect  to  the  prizes  to  be  given  in  the  course. 
This  was  accorded  on  a  vote. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  William  Freeland, 
who  has  given  $10,000,  a  fellowship  in  memory  of  her 
father,  the  late  Dr.  James  H.  Richardson,  has  been  estab- 
lished in  the  University  of  Toronto.  The  fellowship  is 
to  be  known  as  the  "  James  H.  Richardson  Research  Fel- 
lowship in  Anatomy,"and  is  open  to  graduates  in  Medicine 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  graduates  of  such 
other  universities  and  medical  schools  as  may  be  ap- 
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proved    by    the   nominating   committee.     The   annual 
value  of  the  fellowship  is  $500. 

"Industrial  Canada",  the  official  publication  of  the 
Canadian  Manufacturers  Association,  has  offered  two 
prizes  of  the  value  of  $60  and  $30  respectively,  for  the 
two  best  essays  submitted  on  specified  economic  sub- 
jects. The  prizes  shall  be  awarded  by  the  Council  of 
the  Faculty  of  Arts  on  the  recommendation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Political  Economy.  The  competition  shall 
be  open  to  all  undergraduates  of  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto. 

VARIA 

At  the  meeting  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society 
held  on  December  14,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Fields,  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  on  "A  Method  of 

proving  certain  theorems  relating  to  adjointness. " 
*  *  * 

Mr.  J.  M.  Clark,  B.A.  '82  (U.),  M.A.,  LL.B.,  K.C., 
has  been  made  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  North  British 
Academy,  which  has  its  seat  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Mr.  Clark  has  also  been  elected  an  Honorary  Councillor 
of  the  Academy,  a  dignity  which  he  shares  with  Major 
General  Baden  Powell, and  the  Right  Hon. Mr.  Runciman. 
This  society  is  very  wide  in  scope,  admitting  to  its  pur- 
view law  and  art,  as  well  as  general  scientific  subjects. 
Such  versatility  of  interests  will  find  a  good  Canadian 
exponent  in  Mr.  Clark,  who  is  not  only  a  successful 
pleader  in  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  author  of  very  im- 
portant legal  treatises,  but  also  the  writer  of  several 
monographs  on  mathematics  and  physics  for  the  Can- 
adian Institute. 

*  *  * 

Professor  William  H.  Metzler,  B.A.,  1888,  (Ph.D. 
Clark  University),  for  the  past  sixteen  years  head  of  the 
department  of  Mathematics  at  Syracuse  University, 
has  been  appointed  Dean  of  the  newly-organised  Grad- 
uate School  of  that  institution.  Dr.  Metzler  has  for 
some  years  been  ranked  among  the  leading  mathematical 
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scholars  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  is  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  Corres- 
ponding Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada;  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics 
for  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  editor  of  The 
Mathematics  Teacher,  and  a  frequent  lecturer  before 
mathematical  societies.  He  is  author  of  a  large  number 
of  articles  on  mathematical  topics,  particularly  in  Deter- 
minants, in  which  field  he  is  a  recognised  authority. 
*  *  * 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Alumni  Association  for  Wentworth  County,  held  on  the 
8th  inst.,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Honorary 
President,  His  Honour  Judge  Snider  ;  President,  F.  F. 
McPherson;  Vice-President,  Henry  Carpenter;  Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, J.  R.  Marshall;  Committee,  Rev. 
J.  B.  Paulin,  Dr.  J.  H.  Mullin,  J.  A.  Soule,  J.  W.  Jones, 
C.  F.  Marshall,  Dr.  C.  M.  Ross,  H.  Garvin. 

• 

- 

nsij 

——————  • 
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PERSONALS 


An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association  is  to  keep  a  card  register  of 
the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  information  about  the  graduates  should 
ke  of  the  most  recent  date  possible.  The 
Editor  will  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Alumni  will  send  in  items  of  news  concerning 
themselves  or  their  fellow-graduates.  The 
information  thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THE  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered  on 
the  card  register. 

This  department  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  M.  J.  Helson,  B.A. 


The  Rev.  William  Andrew  Gra- 
ham, B.A.  71  (U.),  has  removed 
from  225  Montrose  Ave.,  to  507 
Roxton  Rd.,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  John  Ross,  B.A.  76 
(U.),  has  removed  from  Port  Dal- 
housie,  and  has  for  present  address, 
2S  Geoffrey  St.,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  James  Smith,  B.A.78 
(V.),  for  many  years  a  Methodist 
missionary  at  Ahmednegar,  Bom- 
bay, India,  is  preaching  under  the 
Saskatchewan  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church  at  Carnduff  ,Sask. 

The  Rev.  E.  N.  Baker,  B.A. 79 
(V.),  M.A.,  B.D.,  was  removed  in 
June,  1911,  from  the  charge  of 
Euclid  Ave.  Methodist  Church  in 
Toronto,  to  the  church  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie. 

The  Rev.  Dyson  Hague,  B.A. '80 
(U.),  M.A.,  of  the  Church  of  the 
Epiphany,  Toronto,  resides  at  38 
Laburnum  Ave. 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Tyrrell,  B.A.'SO 
(U.),  M.A.,  B.A.Sc.,  has  changed 
his  residence  from  548  Huron  St., 
to  14  Walmer  Rd.,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Blatchford, 
B.A.  '80  (U.),  was  stationed  pn 
June,  1911,  by  the  London  Con- 
ference of  the  Methedist  Church  at 
Central)*. 


Mr.  W.  J.  E.  Gardiner,  B.A.  '81 
(V.),  is  associated  with  the  Do- 
minion Trust  Co.,  at  Vancouver, 
B.C. 

Mr.  Edward  P.  Davis,  B.A.  '82 
(U.),  has  formed  the  law-firm  of 
Davis,  Marshall  &  McNeill,  at 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Dr.  Joseph  Orlando  Orr,  M.D. 
'84,  of  Jarvis  St.,  Toronto,  is  the 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
appointed  to  succeed  the  Hon. 
William  Thomas  White,  B.A.  '95 
(U.),  who  resigned  in  consequence 
of  his  acceptance  of  the  portfolio  of 
Finance  at  Ottawa.  In  the  March 
edition  of  the  University  Monthly, 
this  appointment  was  credited  by 
mistake  to  Dr.  Rowland  Beatty 
Orr,  M.B.  77,  of  Queen  St.  W.f 
Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, B.A.  '84  (U.),  was  inducted 
into  the  charge  of  Keewatin  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  June,  1911. 
Dr.  Hamilton  was  formerly  located 
at  Boissevain,  Man. 

soub3 

The  Rev.  J.  J.  Ferguson,  B.A.  '85 
(V.),  M.A.,  B.D.,  formerly  of  Orillia, 
is  in  charge  of  the  Epworth  Meth- 
odist Church  in  Toronto,  and  re- 
sides at  588  Clinton  Street. 

The  Rev.  William  J.  Ford,  LL.B. 
'85,  has  as  most  recent  station 
under  the  Methodist  Church,  the 
town  of  Teeswater. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Charles 
Roper,  M.A.  (honoris  causa),  '86, 
D.D.,  was  consecrated  to  the  Bis- 
hopric of  Columbia  on  Feb.  24, 
1912,  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Victoria,  B.C. 
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The  Rev.  James  B.  Hicks,  B.A. 
'86  (U.)i  formerly  of  Kingston,  is 
the  present  Methodist  minister  to 
Almonte  congregation. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Ellis,  B.A/86 
(V.),  Methodist  Clergyman,  who 
was  located  in  Quebec,  at  Granby, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  work  at 
Renfrew  by  the  June  Conference  of 
1911. 

Mr.  Charles  J.  Loewen,  B.A. '87 
(T.),  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm, 
Loewen  and  Harvey,  Hastings  St. 
W.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mr.  Frank  Sanderson,  B.A.  '87 
(U.),  M.A.,  F.F.A.,  who  has  been 
on  the  staff  of  the  Canada  Life 
Assurance  Co.  for  twenty  years, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  office  of 
Consulting  Actuary. 

Dr.  R.  R.  Hopkins,  M.B.  '87,  of 
Toronto,  has  been  placed  upon 
the  list  of  Medical  Inspectors, 
recommended  by  Dr.  Struthers, 
M.B.  '97,  M.D.,  C.M.,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  medical  inspection 
committee  and  management  com- 
mittee of  the  Toronto  Board  of 
Education. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Libby,  B.A.  '87  (V.), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  North- 
western University,  111.,  has  re- 
moved from  1958  Sheridan  Rd., 
to  1704  Hinman  Ave.  in  that  city. 

Mr.  William  M.  McKay,  B.A. '88 
(U.)i  barrister,  is  senior  partner 
of  the  firm,  McKay  &  O'Brien, 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

The  Rev.  George  W.  Kerby, 
B.A.  '88  (V.),  of  Calgary,  Alta., 
will  receive  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Vic- 
toria College  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  on  April  29,  1912. 


The  Rev.  Reuben  J.  Garbutt, 
LL.B.  '88,  formerly  of  Gorrie,  is 
preaching  now  at  Lambeth,  under 
the  Methodist  Church. 

The  Rev.  Duncan  M.  Buchanan, 
B.A.  '89  (U.),  relinquished  hit 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Jarvis,  Ont.,  in  Nov.  1911,  to 
accept  the  call  of  the  church  at 
Rouleau,  Sask. 

Mr.  W.  W.  B.  Mclnnes,  B.A.  '89 
(U.),  formerly  of  Nanaimo,  B.C., 
has  been  appointed  a  judge  at 
Vancouver,  and  has  opened  office 
rooms  in  the  McKinnon  Building. 

Mr.  Edwin  Bell,  LL.B.  '89, 
Assistant  Crown  Attorney  of  Tor- 
onto, has  been  elected  recently 
Secretary  of  the  Law  Society  of 
Upper  Canada  in  succession  to  Mr. 
Duncan  Donald,  B.A.,  '91  (U.), 
who  resigned  to  take  up  a  position 
with  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce. 

Dr.  S.  H.  McCoy,  B.A.  '89  (U.), 
M.B.,  has  removed  from  St.  Cath- 
arines, and  has  opened  an  office 
for  medical  practice  in  Avenue 
Rd.,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  J.  Irwin, 
B.A.  '90  (V.),  of  Mount  Forest,  is 
one  of  the  three  Methodist  min- 
isters who  will  be  honoured  by  Vic- 
toria College  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  at  Convocation  on  April 
29,  1912,  with  the  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Corrigan,  B.A. 
'90  (V.),  B.D.,  was  called  from 
Westmount,  Que.,  to  the  Wood- 
green  Methodist  Tabernacle  of 
Toronto,  and  resides  at  441  Broad- 
view Ave. 
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The  Rev.  Isaac  B.  Wallwin,  B.A. 
'92  (V.),  has  removed  from  1400 
Queen  St.  E.,  to  1111  Gerrard 
St.  E.,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  George  W.  W.  Rivera, 
B.A.  '92  (V.),  B.D.,  it  at  present 
stationed  as  Methodist  minister  at 
Ripley. 

The  Venerable  Archdeacon  W. 
F.  Webb,  B.A.  '91  (T.),  M.A.,  of 
Calgary,  Alt  a.,  has  resigned  that 
parish  owing  to  ill-health. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  L.  Brown, 
B.A.  '91  (V.),  until  June,  1911, 
Methodist  clergyman  at  New  Lisk- 
eard,  is  now  located  at  Bracebridge. 

The  Rev.  Evanston  I.  Hart,  B.A. 
'91  (U.),  pastor  of  Dominion 
Square  Methodist  Church,  Mont- 
real, has  for  house  address,  164 
Windsor  St. 

Dr.  Chester  C.  Richardson,  M.B. 
'92,  and  Mrs.  Richardson  (Eliza- 
beth L.  Rutherford),  B.A.  '96  (U.), 
have  moved  from  Aurora  to  Tor- 
onto. Dr.  Rutherford  has  opened 
an  office  for  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession at  the  corner  of  College  and 
Yonge  Sts. 

Miss  Constance  Laing,  B.A.  '92 
(T.),  M.A.,  has  returned  from  Paris, 
France,  where  she  held  the  office 
of  the  Vice-President  of  the  Univer- 
sity Women's  Association,  and  re- 
sides at  Sussex  Court,  Toronto. 

Dr.  Lachlan  N.  McKechnie, 
M.B.  '92,  practising  medicine  at 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  has  for  address, 
602  Grenville  St. 

Dr.  John  W.  Mclntosh,  B.A.  '92 
(U.),  M.B.,  has  opened  a  practice  at 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  has  for  office 
address,  Dominion  Trust  Building. 


Professor  A.  H.  Young,  B.A.  '87 
(U.),  B.A.  '92  (T.),  (honoris  causa), 
M.A.,  Registrar  of  Trinity  College 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  on  Feb. 
9,  1912,  completed  a  connection  of 
twenty  years  with  that  college,  and 
has  been  nominated  as  its  represent- 
ative at  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  the  Empire,  to  be  held 
in  London,  Eng.,  early  in  July. 

The  Rev.  G.  E.  Lougheed,  B.A. 
'93  (U.),  formerly  of  Stonewall, 
Man.,  has  been  for  some  months  in 
charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Rounthwaite. 

The  Rev.  F.  A.  P.  Chadwick, 
B.A.  '93  (T.),  M.A.,  rector  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Vancouver,  B.C., 
has  for  house  address,  1173  Davie 
St. 

The  Rev.  T.  E.  Egerton  Shore, 
B.A.  '93  (V.),  M.A.,  of  Toronto, 
will  receive  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity  at  the  con- 
vocation of  Victoria  College,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  held  April  29, 
1912. 

The  Rev.  George  A.  Mclntosh, 
B.A.,  '93  (V.),  was  transferred  last 
June  by  the  Montreal  conference 
from  the  Methodist  Church  at 
Marbleton,  Que.,  to  Carp,  Ont. 

The  Rev.  Donald  L.  Campbell, 
B.A.  '94  (U.),  formerly  of  Moore- 
field,  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  at  Dover 
Centre  and  Calvin  for  the  past 
five  months. 

Mr.  George  E.  Dunbar,  B.A.  '94 
(U.),  has  severed  connection  with 
the  Land  Security  Co.,  Toronto, 
and  is  associated  with  the  Inland 
Revenue  Department,  Provincial 
Parliament  Buildings. 
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Mr.  Charles  A.  Moss,  B.A.  '94 
(U.),  LL.B.,  of  Aylesworth,  Wright, 
Moss,  &  Thompson,  Toronto,  was 
elected  in  May,  1911,  a  Bencher  of 
the  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  Rev.  Harry  T.  Lewis,  B.A. 
'94  (V.),  has  been  transferred  from 
the  Methodist  Church  at  Cobourg, 
to  the  Metropolitan  Church  of 
Regina,  Sa.sk.,  and  has  for  house 
address,  1938  Lome  St. 

The  Right  Rev.  A.  U.  DePencier, 
B.A.  '95  (T.),  M.A.,  of  New  West- 
minster, B.C.,  has  for  house  address, 
1346  Pendrill  St. 

Dr.  Thomas  W.  Jeffs,  M.B.,  '95 
and  Dr.  W.  B.  McKechnie,  M.B., 
M.D.,  C.M.,  '95,  are  practising  in 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  and  have  for 
address,  311  Hastings  St.  W. 

The  Rev.  Herman  E.  Warren, 
B.A.,  '96  (V),  M.A.,  is  at  present 
the  Mathodist  minister  in  charge 
of  tht  Nepeau  circuit  of  the  Ot- 
tawa district  under  the  Montreal 
Conference,  and  has  for  post- 
office  address,  Westboro'. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Little,  B.A.  '96 
(U.),  resigned  the  charge  of  Elgin, 
Man.,  in  Nov.,  1911,  and  is  the 
present  Presbyterian  minister  of 
the  Shoal  Lake  and  Oakburn 
circuit. 

Dr.  Claude  W.  Freeman,  B.A. '96 
(V.),  M.B.,  who  has  been  a  medical 
missionary  for  some  years  in  Cheng- 
tu,  China,  will  spend  this  year  at 
his  home  in  Burlington. 

Mr.  William  A.  P.  Wood,  B.A. 
'96  (U.),  of  the  Canada  Life  As- 
surance Co.,  Toronto,  has  been 
promoted  to  the  office  of  Actuary. 

Mr.  John  G.  Taylor,  B.A.  '96 
(¥.),  has  removed  from  Lenden  te 


Renfrew,    and    has    for    post-office 
address,  Box  471. 

The  Rev.  J.  Calvin  Reid,  B.A.  '9« 
(V.),  was  transferred  by  the  London 
Conference  of  last  June,  from  Nile 
to  Atwood  Methodist  circuit. 

The  Rev.  John  de  Pencier  Wright, 
B.A.  '97  (T.),  M.A.,  of  Murray,  ha« 
been  assigned  the  parish  of  Lyn  by 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Ontario. 

Miss  Louise  I.  Warren,  B.A.  '97 
(T.),  M.A.,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  teachers  at  King's 
Hall,  Compton,  is  teaching  now  at 
St.  Hilda's  College,  Calgary,  Alta. 

Mr.  Peter  M.  Griffin,  B.C.L.  '97, 
formerly  of  the  law-firm,  Tupper, 
Peters,  &  Griffin,  Vancouver,  B.C., 
has  formed  a  new  partnership  «f 
Tupper  &  Griffin. 

The  Rev.  John  S.  Stevenson, 
B.A.  '97  (V.),  B.D.,  removed  ia 
June,  1911,  from  Mansfield  to 
Laurel,  where  he  is  pastor  of  the 
Methodist  denomination. 

The  Rev.  Frank  C.  Harper,  B.A. 
'98  (U.),  of  Hillsdale,  has  been  called 
to  the  charge  of  Chalmers'  Presby- 
terian Church,  London. 

The  Rev.  George  C.  F.  Pringle, 
B.A.  '98  (U.),  resigned  last  autumn, 
his  charge  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Vernon,  B.C. 

Mr.  Allan  J.  Goodall,  B.A.  '98 
(U.),  who  was  connected  with  the 
Head  office  of  the  Imperial  Bank 
of  Canada  in  Toronto,  has  been 
appointed  Manager  of  the  branch 
of  that  bank  at  Cobalt. 

Dr.  Neil  Colville,  M.B.  '99,  is 
practising  medicine  at  Orono. 
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Mr.  James  Grant  Davidson,  B.A. 
'00  (V.),  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Phy- 
sics at  McGill  Coll.,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  has  for  residence  address, 
1330  Alberni  St. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Fitzgerald,  B.A.  '00, 
(U.),  formerly  of  Toronto,  has  be- 
come Actuary  of  the  Northern 
Life  Assurance  Co.,  London.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald's  residence  is  at  No.  480 
William  St.  in  that  city. 

Mr.  John  W.  McBean,  B.A.  '00 
(U.),  teacher  at  the  Technical  High 
School,  Toronto,  has  moved  from 
Charles  St.  W.,  to  14  Grenville  St. 

Mr.  Simpson  Whidden  Fisher, 
Phm.  B.  '00,  sometime  of  Christie, 
is  a  present  resident  of  Ladner,  B.C. 

Dr.  Caroline  S.  Brown,  M.D., 
C.  M.  '00,  of  Toronto,  has  been 
recommended  by  Dr.  Struthers, 
Chief  Medical  Inspector  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  as  one  of  a 
list  of  Medical  Inspectors  to  be  ap- 
pointed. Dr.  Struthers  has  been 
connected  with  Toronto  Schools  as 
a  teacher  for  some  years. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Campbell,  B.A.  '00  (U.), 
is  located  in  Winnipeg,  Man.,  as 
Principal  of  St.  John's  Technical 
High  School. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Price,  B.A. 
'01  (V.),  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
circuit  of  Swan  Lake,  Man.,  under 
the  Methodist  Church,  has  for 
present  location,  Arden,  Man. 

The  Rev.  Herbert  F.  D.  Wood- 
cock, B.A.  '02  (T.),  M.A.,  removed 
fr®m  Grace  Church,  Brantford,  in 
January,  1912,  to  enter  his  new 
sphere  of  labour  as  rector  of  Oakville. 

The  Rev.  J.  N.  Clarry,  B.A.  '02 
(V.),  of  the  Methodist  clergy  under 


the  Bay  of  Quinte  Conference,  was 
this  year,  a  member  of  the  famous 
choir  at  Chautauqua,  N.Y.,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Hallam. 

Mr.  John  W.  Cunningham,  B.A. 
'02  (U.),  has  removed  from  Ed- 
monton, Alta.,  to  New  Westminster, 
B.C.,  where  he  was  appointed  to 
the  staff  of  Columbian  College. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Dobson,  B.A.  '02 
(V.),  is  teaching  at  Grandview 
Public  School,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  and 
resides  at  1994  3rd  Ave.  W. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Fulton,  B.A.  '03  (U.), 
formerly  connected  with  the  Do- 
minion Radiator  Co.,  at  Toronto, 
was  appointed  Manager  of  the 
Winnipeg  Branch  of  that  company, 
and  resides  now  at  60  Victoria  St., 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

Mr.  Hugh  Lewis  Hoyles,  B.A.  '03 
(U.),  has  changed  his  addreM  from 
507  Huron  St.,  to  152  Cottingham 
St.,  Toronto. 

Mr.  David  Forrester,  B.A.  '03 
(U.),  LL.B.,  whose  former  address 
was  Port  Elgin,  has  removed  to 
Paisley,  where  he  is  practising  law. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Killmaster,  B.A.  '03 
(U.),  formerly  associated  with  the 
staff  of  Upper  Canada  College, 
Toronto,  is  organist  and  choirmaster 
at  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
Toronto,  and  has  for  residence  ad- 
dress, 130  St.  George  St. 

Dr.  A.  H.  W.  Caulfield,  M.B.  '04, 
of  Muskoka  Sanatorium,  Graven- 
hurst,  read  a  paper  before  the  Tor- 
onto Academy  of  Medicine  on  the 
6th  of  February  on  "The  Effect*  of 
Modern  Post-Mortem  and  Labor- 
atory Data  upon  Our  Conception 
of  the  Tuberculous. " 
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Dr.  Ross  A.  Jamieson,  M.B.  '10, 
of  Mount  Forest,  will  join  the  staff  of 
Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York,  in 
July,  1912. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Wright,  B.A.  '08  (U.),  of 
Toronto,  who  graduated  from  the 
University  obtaining  the  Exhi- 
bition Scholarship,  and  subsequent- 
ly studied  under  Professor  Sir  J.  J. 
Thomson  at  Cambridge  in  the  Cav- 
endish Laboratory,  is  one  of  the 
exploration  party  with  Captain 
Scott  on  his  expedition  to  the  South 
Pole. 

The  Rev.  E.  H.  Toye,  B.A.  '10 
(V.),  of  Goodwood,  was  assigned 
the  charge  of  Hillsdale  Methodist 
Church  in  June,  1911. 

The  Rev.  William  Howey,  B.A. 
"10  (V.),  who  was  ordained  and 
preached  at  Eugenia  under  the 
Toronto  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
dist denomination,  was  relieved 
from  ministerial  duties  during  the 
conference  year  June  1911  to  June 
1912,  at  his  own  request. 

Marriages. 

COWAN — ANDERSON — On  February 
7,  1912,  at  Kemptville,  Ont., 
Donald  J.  Cowan,  B.A.  '05  (U.), 
barrister,  of  Port  Arthur,  to 
Edith  Ruby  Anderson,  of  Kempt- 
ville. 


JOHNSTON — BURNETT — In  January 
1912,  at  Cedar  Villa,  Britton, 
Thomas  James  Johnston,  M.B. 
'08,  of  Midland,  formerly  of 
Carthage,  to  Annie  Burnett  of 
Britton. 

RANSOM — LONG — On  March  19» 
1912,  in  Toronto,  John  Thomas 
Ransom,  S.P.S.  '08,  to  Lottie 
Ruth  Long,  both  of  Toronto. 

TAYLOR — Ross — On  March  16, 
1912,  in  Toronto,  Oscar  Frederick 
Taylor,  B.A.  '05  (U.),  to  Lucille 
M.  Ross,  both  of  Toronto. 

WALSH — PATTERSON — At  the  Ca- 
thedral in  Calgary,  Alta.,  in 
Feb.,  1911,  William  Charles 
Walsh,  M.B.  '07,  of  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  formerly  of  Millbrook,  to 
Annie  Kathleen  Patterson,  form- 
erly of  Port  Hope. 

Deaths. 

BALL — Recently,  at  Welland,  James 
Henry  Ball,  B.A.  '64  (T.),  M.A., 
formerly  Public  School  Inspector 
of  Welland. 

BROWNLEE— On  Feb.  22,  1912,  at 
the  Sanatorium,  Gravenhurst, 
Hugh  Wallace  Brownlee,  B.A. 
'04  (V.),  M.A.,  of  Claresholm, 
Alta.,  formerly  of  Ottawa. 

BOUCHER— On  March,  16  1912,  at 
Peterboro',  Robert  Penniel  Bou- 
cher, M.D.  '69. 


THE  HONOURABLE  EDWARD  BLAKE,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  1876-1900. 
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EDITORIAL 


QUOT  HOMINES,  TOT  SENTENTIJE 

WE  publish  in  this  issue  6  1te  MONTHLY  Mr.  C. 
P.  Gary's  recent  pronouAtfement  on  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Gary,  as  State  Superintendent  of  Education  of  Wis- 
consin, has  been  a  severe  critic  of  the  policy  of  the  Univer- 
sity, not  only  as  regards  its  Graduate  School,  but  on 
many  other  matters.  His  criticism  of  the  Graduate  School, 
as  may  be  gathered  from  reading  it,  is  very  extreme  and 
apparently  dictated  by  personal  animus ;  but  evenr  ex- 
treme criticism  may,  on  occasions,  be  of  service,  and 
for  that  reason  it  is  given  space  in  the  MONTHLY.  Such 
criticism,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add,  will  not  injuie 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  whose  services  to  that  state 
have  been  of  the  highest  value. 

In  this  connection  are  reproduced  also  the  views  on 
research  in  universities  advanced  recently  by  Canon 
Rashdall,  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  universities  of 
Europe. 

ASSISTANT  PROFESSORSHIPS 

The  proposal  now  under  discussion  to  establish  assist- 
ant professorships  in  the  University  and  University  Col- 
lege is  one  which  deserves  serious  consideration.  At 
present  the  rank  of  associate  professors  is  filled  to  over- 
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flowing,  and  their  number  exceeds  those  of  the  professors. 
If  the  rate  of  addition  to  the  number  continues 
in  the  next  few  years,  it  will  eventually  mean  a  very  seri- 
ous alteration  in  the  status  and  salaries  of  the  staff  as  a 
whole.  The  proposed  assistant  professorships  would 
rank  immediately  above  the  lectureships,  from  the  holders 
of  which  appointments  to  the  associate  professorships, 
as  a  rule,  were  made.  As  these  lecturers  were  appointed 
for  eight  years,  it  has  been  found,  when  necessary,  no 
easy  task  to  terminate  abruptly  an  engagement  of  so 
long  a  period,  and  so  in  the  past  all  lecturers  were,  as  a 
rule,  continued.  The  pressure  for  promotion  to  associ- 
ate professorships  was  therefore  very  great,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  these  multiplied. 

If  the  term  of  appointment  to  an  assistant  professor- 
ship is  limited,  as  suggested,  to  three,  four,  or  at  most 
five  years,  and  not  extended  except  in  cases  of  special  or 
unquestioned  merit,  there  would  probably  be  no  reason 
for  objection.  The  system  judiciously  applied  might 
prove  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  University.  If, 
however,  assistant  professors  are  continued  long  after 
they  have  demonstrated  that  they  have  not  the  qualifica- 
tions entitling  them  to  promotion  to  higher  professorial 
rank,  then  their  number  will  increase;  and  as  they,  like 
the  associate  professors  at  present,  will  tend  to  outnumber 
the  professors,  the  result  as  regard  the  status  and  salaries 
of  the  staff  will  be  more  questionable.  That  would  estab- 
lish the  "sweating"  system  in  the  University. 

It  all  depends  on  the  appointing  power.  No  rule,  no 
time  limit  for  appointments  can  so  work  automatically 
as  to  absolve  the  President  and  Board  of  Governors  from 
the  exercise  of  the  highest  discernment  on  the  one  hand ; 
and,  on  the  other,  of  firmness  against  pressure  for  appoint- 
ment or  promotion.  The  highest  interests  of  the  Univer- 
sity demand  that  the  junior  appointments  and  promo- 
tions in  the  faculties  should  be  made  only  after  the  most 
rigid  scrutiny  of  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  for 
such  appointments  or  promotion. 
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THE  POWERS  OF  THE  SENATE 

During  the  academic  year  which  is  drawing  to  a  close, 
there  has  been,  for  the  first  time,  a  serious  study  of  the 
University's  constitution,  that  is,  the  University  Act  of 
1906.  As  a  result,  the  Senate  has  been  slowly  awakening 
to  the  really  great  and  useful  powers  with  which  it  has 
been  charged.  To  commit,  as  the  University  Act  was 
at  first  thought  to  do,  all  the  affairs  of  the  University, 
educational  and  financial,  to  a  Board  not  responsive  to 
public  opinion,  and  likely  by  its  composition  to  be  at 
times  out  of  sympathy  with  public  opinion,  was  an  experi- 
ment which  caused  alarm.  It  becomes  now  apparent 
that  the  Legislature,  whether  by  accident  or  design,  has 
happily  made  the  Senate  the  most  influential  body  in 
the  University,  and  the  case  is  not  as  alarming  as  it 
seemed.  The  Senate's  power  has  been  carefully  checked, 
so  as  not  to  hamper  the  financial  administration  of  the 
Board.  The  power  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
Board,  which  implies  the  power  to  criticise,  and  to  apply 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  provides  an  ample  safe- 
guard against  arbitrary  financial  administration.  That 
the  Senate  may  meet  all  difficulties  in  its  own  wide  field 
by  the  use  of  committees,  aided  by  advisory  members,  if 
need  be,  who  are  not  members  of  the  Senate,  is  made 
clear  by  the  pending  solution  of  the  conflict  between  the 
Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  the  Postgraduate 
Studies  Committee.  The  great  virtue  of  the  Senate  is 
its  popular  character,  due  partly  to  its  alumni  representa- 
tion, which  may  come  to  have  great  public  importance 
in  asserting  public  opinion,  and  modifying  the  tend- 
encies of  the  professoriate,  and,  due  also,  far  more,  to 
its  being  a  forum  of  all  the  faculties  and  factions.  Under 
the  salutary  influence  of  open  debate,  and  the  rule  of  the 
majority,  cabal  and  intrigue  will  probably  cease  to  trouble 
the  University's  peace;  and,  in  such  a  forum,  the  Presi- 
dent will  find  a  safe  support,  and,  if  need  be,  guidance 
and  correction. 

The  Senate,  like  Parliament,  ought  to  be  the  judge 
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of  its  own  liberties.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  Board  is 
besieged  by  the  Senate  and  by  individuals  for  opinions 
and  rulings,  the  Senate  will  lose  dignity  and  influence, 
suspicions  will  be  created,  and  the  evils  of  intrigue  will 
be  fostered. 

What  the  constitution  of  the  University  is  must  be 
ascertained  from  the  words  of  the  University  Act,  and 
not  from  the  report  of  the  University  Commission,  or 
the  speeches  and  writings  which  contributed  to  the  mak- 
ing of  that  valuable  document.  These  may  be  very  use- 
ful still  in  the  discussion  of  University  policy;  they  are 
not  relevant  in  determining  the  intention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. A  printed  circular,  just  issued,  seeks,  by  reading 
into  the  Act  quotations  from  the  Commission's  report, 
and  other  irrelevant  matter,  to  prove  that  the  function 
of  the  Senate  is  only  to  ratify  Faculty  administration, 
and  that  the  "Council  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  is  the  soul 
of  the  University.' '  About  that,  the  Act  speaks  with- 
out a  trace  of  ambiguity.  The  Council  of  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  is  to  fix  and  determine  the  courses  of  study  in 
Arts,  and  to  appoint  examiners  and  conduct  examina- 
tions, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  The  Sen- 
ate is  to  consider  and  determine  on  the  report  of  the 
respective  faculty  councils  as  to  the  courses  of  study,  and 
to  consider  and  determine  on  the  faculty  reports  of 
examiners  and  the  conduct  of  examinations. 

To  '  'consider  and  determine' '  must  surely  mean  that 
the  Senate  may  reject  or  amend,  and,  if  it  rejects,  it  may, 
as  to  courses  of  study  at  least,  initiate,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  the  initiated  plan  must  be  referred  to  the 
appropriate  faculty  for  inquiry  and  report  thereon.  The 
meaning  of  these  provisions  does  not  seem  to  be  debatable. 
They  afford  no  warrant  for  the  claim  that  the  function 
of  the  Senate  is  to  ratify  faculty  administration. 

THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

In  view  of  the  adoption  by  the  Senate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  of  a  course  of  studies  leading  to  the  degree 
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of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Agriculture,  designated  "B.  Sc. 
(Agr.)",  it  would  seem  that  the  time  is  opportune  for 
considering  the  advisability  of  extending  the  application 
of  the  science  degree  to  other  departments  of  scientific 
work  in  the  University. 

There  appears  to  be  no  longer  any  reason  for  retaining 
the  special  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Applied  Science  (B.A. 
Sc.),  for  the  courses  in  Engineering,  as  the  degree  B.Sc. 
(Eng.)  would  probably  be  the  more  acceptable  of  the  two 
to  those  graduating  in  this  Faculty.  Its  adoption,  more- 
over, would  be  in  the  direction  of  simplification. 

It  is  also  the  opinion  of  a  number  of  those  interested 
in  the  study  of  science  in  the  University,  that  in  order  to 
round  out  the  scheme  it  would  be  well  to  institute  courses 
of  study  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  Sc.,  in  pure  science. 

The  need  for  such  courses  has  been  recognised  for 
many  years  in  such  universities  as  London,  Edinburgh, 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Glasgow. 

In  Toronto  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
that  the  curriculum  in  Arts  is  overloaded,  and  probably 
the  simplest  way  of  making  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  subjects  taken  up  would  be  to  establish  courses  of 
study  for  which  the  degree  of  B.  Sc.,  would  be  given,  in 
which  no  demands  would  be  made  upon  the  student  for 
a  knowledge  of  the  classics. 

The  extensive  developments  which  have  taken  place 
in  all  branches  of  science  make  it  quite  clear  that  if  the 
leading  principles  in  any  branch  of  science  are  to  be 
mastered,  there  will  be  but  little  time  for  the  student  in 
an  undergraduate  course  to  devote  to  literary  subjects  be- 
yond what  is  necessary  for  obtaining  a  good  grounding 
in  English  and  History,  and  for  gaining  a  fair  knowledge 
of  French  and  German. 

AUTOCRACY    IN    AMERICAN    COLLEGES    AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

The  evils  that  result  from  the  prevailing  type  of  ad- 
ministration in  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United 
States  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  magazine 
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and  newspaper  articles  during  the  last  twenty-five  years; 
and  the  opinion  therein  revealed  has  been  that  these  evils 
result  from,  and  are  indissolubly  associated  with,  the 
autocracy  of  the  president,  and  the  consequent  degrada- 
tion of  the  professorial  office.  This  point  of  view  was 
specially  advanced  in  a  series  of  articles  published  several 
years  ago  by  one  of  the  most  influential  of  the  American 
newspapers,  in  which  the  great  majority  of  college  and 
university  presidents  were  denounced  as  '  'habitually 
guilty  of  falsehood  and  selfish  intrigue' '.  It  was  claimed 
that  under  such  a  system  of  university  government, 
except  when  the  president  was  humane  and  considerate, 
the  members  of  the  staff  could  feel  secure  in  their  posi- 
tions only  by  the  exercise  of  the  arts  of  fawning  and 
hypocrisy;  and  that  the  moral  tone  in  the  faculty  was 
in  consequence  low,  and  the  academic  ideals  lower  still. 

This  characterisation  of  the  American  college  and 
university  president  must  be  regarded  as  exaggerated 
when  one  recalls  the  fact  that  in  the  list  of  the  presidents 
of  the  past  are  the  names  of  Gilman  of  Johns  Hopkins, 
Angell  of  Michigan,  Patten  and  Woodrow  Wilson  of 
Princeton,  Andrew  D.  White  of  Cornell,  D wight  of  Yale, 
and  Seth  Low  of  Columbia,  who  in  the  administration 
of  their  respective  institutions  were  actuated  by  the 
highest  and  best  motives,  and  whose  academic  deficiencies, 
if  they  had  any,  were  at  least  not  ignoble.  That,  how- 
ever, the  average  American  college  or  university  presi- 
dent does  not  measure  up  to  the  standard  exemplified 
in  those  named  must  be  admitted  by  everyone  who  has 
read  a  contribution  on  the  subject  in  the  March  number 
of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  from  George  T.  Ladd, 
the  veteran  Professor  of  Psychology  of  Yale  University. 
According  to  Professor  Ladd,  the  president  is  endowed 
with  much  more  power  than  he  should  have,  and  this 
brings  misfortune  to  him  and  the  institution  over  which 
he  presides.  He  is  the  only  one  who  serves  as  a  medium 
for  communication  between  the  teaching  staff  and  the 
governing  board.  "This  leads  to  misunderstandings, 
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heart-burnings  over  real  or  fancied  wrongs,  jealousies  or 
suspicion  of  favouritism  and  of  intrigues,  even  if  this  one 
man  is  equipped  with  an  inconceivable  breadth  of  culture 
and  of  variegated  scholastic  interests,  mingled  in  due 
proportions  with  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon,  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  an  apostle,  and  the  temper  of  an  angel.  A 
few  university  presidents  have  had  naturally,  or  have 
acquired,  enough  of  this  adorable  mixture  to  pass  cour- 
ageously and  patiently  through  years  in  so  trying  a  posi- 
tion, and  at  last  to  emerge  with  a  large  measure  of  respect, 
and  some  measure  of  affection,  from  their  colleagues  in 
the  different  faculties.' ' 

Professor  Ladd  points  out  that,  in  not  a  few  other 
cases,  great  and  irreparable  injustice  has  been  done  to 
professors  and  to  the  university  through  the  lack  of 
trustworthy  means  of  communication  between  the  gov- 
erning board  and  the  faculties.  "If  the  inside  history 
of  the  mistakes  made  and  the  wrongs  committed  in  this 
way  were  fully  written — and  it  is  probably  not  desirable 
that  it  should  be,  and  quite  certain  that  it  never  will  be 
written — it  would  be  spotted  with  scandals  of  the  most 
astonishing  character.  For  example,  several  years  ago  a 
distinguished  professor  in  one  of  our  larger  universities, 
who  had  given  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  its  devoted 
and  efficient  service,  was,  as  a  part  of  the  business  of  a 
single  meeting  of  the  trustees,  dismissed  without  further 
trial  from  his  place;  and  after  the  action  was  taken  and 
inquiry  made  as  to  its  grounds,  not  one  of  the  trustees 
could  be  found  who  was  willing  to  assume  any  respon- 
sibility, or  to  state  the  grounds  on  which  the  action  had 
been  taken;  or  indeed,  whether  the  letter  written  by  the 
president  to  the  professor  fairly  and  truthfully  repre- 
sented the  intention  of  the  trustees.  Subsequently  a 
number  explicitly,  and  all  implicitly,  admitted  that  they 
had  been  deceived  by  the  president." 

University  administration  thus  carried  out  results  in 
the  degradation  of  the  professor.  The  young  man  who 
prepares  for  a  career  as  university  professor  does  so  in 
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full  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  the  emoluments  and 
prestige  of  the  professorship  are  all  below  those  of  a 
successful  business  man.  If  he  is  animated  with  the 
right  ideals,  he  perhaps  does  not  mind  this.  '  'But  what 
he  can  scarcely  help  minding  is  this:  His  whole  career 
and  the  reputation  and  influence  which  he  has  won  by  a 
life  of  self-sacrificing  labour,  may  at  any  moment  be  in 
peril  through  the  caprice,  or  cowardice,  or  ill-will,  of  a 
single  man,  or  of  a  little  group  of  men  who  have  influence 
with  that  single  man.  Then  he  will  have  the  choice  be- 
tween a  silent  submission  or  an  ignoble  contest,  with  a 
probably  inglorious — albeit  triumphant — ending."  This 
can  have  but  one  effect  on  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  whole 
staff. 

Professor  Ladd's  remedy  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  to 
bring  the  teaching  staff  into  closer  contact  with 
the  governing  board,  but  not  through  a  president,  nor  by 
direct  conference  between  the  board  and  the  staff.  For 
the  staff  to  assume  to  advise  or  directly  influence  the 
governing  board  would  lead  to  as  great  evils  as  those 
which  now  prevail.  '  'The  same  process  which  has  tended 
toward  the  degradation  of  the  professorial  office  has  in- 
creased the  danger  of  something  like  mob  rule,  if  every 
teacher  stands  on  equal  terms  with  every  other  in  a 
great  university.' '  In  such  a  university  the  faculties  are 
large,  and  largely  composed  of  young  and  inexperienced 
men,  and,  in  consequence,  the  internal  control  of  the 
university  cannot  be  safely  committed  to  the  entire  teach- 
ing staff.  The  control,  therefore,  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  select  body  which  will  conserve  the  interests  of  the 
institution,  and  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  professors. 

This  body,  Professor  Ladd  holds,  should  be  selected 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  professors  and  trustees.  The 
composition  and  constitution  of  this  body  would  vary 
with  the  circumstances  and  the  needs  of  the  particular 
university  or  college.  Once  determined,  this  body  would 
invite  or  command  the  advice  and  co-operation  of  the 
entire  teaching  staff;  but  the  final  control  of  educational 
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matters  would  rest  in  the  authority  of  this  board.  Such 
a  board  would  adjust  differences  and  conflicts  between 
the  different  departments  and  faculties,  check  intrigues, 
judge  intelligently  and  righteously,  and,  by  discussion 
and  debate,  develop  a  healthy  tone  in  the  university, 
and  inaugurate  an  era  of  reciprocal  confidence  and  cordial 
co-operation  between  the  professors  and  the  trustees. 

In  this  scheme  Professor  Ladd  has  no  place  for  the 
university  presidency  as  it  is  constituted  now.  He  would 
abolish  it  and  put  in  its  place  a  figure-head  to  represent 
the  university,  at  home  or  abroad,  on  occasions  of  peculiar 
import  and  corresponding  grandeur,  either  with  a  three 
years'  tenure  or  for  each  special  occasion. 

It  is  interesting  to  find  that  in  the  constitution  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  there  is  a  body  like  that  proposed 
by  Professor  Ladd  to  remedy  the  defects  and  evils  in  the 
American  university  of  which  he  complains.  The  Senate 
of  the  University  is  a  large  body  composed  of  members 
representing  all  sides  of  the  University,  and  especially 
the  senior  professors  in  the  University,  as  well  as  in  the 
Colleges.  The  Senate,  as  we  have  indicated  in  another 
article,  has  very  large  powers,  and  can  make  representa- 
tions and  pronouncements  on  all  questions  to  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  Government,  and  even  to  the  public, 
should  that  be  judged  necessary.  It  can  therefore  be  a 
check  on  any  unwise  or  harmful  administration,  either  on 
the  part  of  the  President  or  Board  of  Governors,  or  of  both 
together.  No  one  expects  President  Falconer,  or  the  pres- 
ent Board  of  Governors,  so  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
University  as  to  necessitate  a  resort  to  the  use  of  those 
powers.  But  neither  the  present  President  nor  the  actual 
Board  of  Governors  are  immortal ;  and  so  a  day  may  come 
when  his  or  their  successors  may  be  of  quite  a  different 
type,  and  worship  much  lower  ideals.  In  consequence, 
those  members  of  the  teaching  staff  in  the  University  or 
its  Colleges  who  would  lead  the  Councils  to  minimise  the 
powers  and  functions  of  the  Senate  to  something  like 
those  of  a  rubber  stamp,  and  so,  in  the  day  of'  need, 
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render  it  powerless  to  prevent  or  remedy  those  evils 
described  by  Professor  Ladd,  are  not  the  most  enlightened 
friends  of  the  University. 

NOT  LORDSHIP  BUT  LEADERSHIP 

A  weekly  newspaper  accuses,  with  some  show  of 
proof,  the  rich  of  pushing  the  preacher  and  the  teacher 
out  of  the  high  places  which  they  have  occupied  so  long, 
and  cynically  ascribes  to  the  wealth  of  the  day  a  longing 
to  possess  all  the  honours,  including  those  of  learning  and 
social  service.  It  has  been  said  that  wealth  seeks  only 
to  buy  immunity  from  attack,  by  throwing  largess  to  the 
institutions  and  enterprises  undertaken  for  the  general 
welfare.  It  is  more  likely  that  wealth  is  not  actuated  by 
fear  but  only  follows  the  changing  public  standards  of 
what  is  honourable,  or,  in  other  words,  the  changing  pop- 
ular sanctions. 

Are  the  results,  some  of  which  are  obvious  enough, 
wholly  beneficial?  Great  and  beautiful  buildings,  well 
equipped  laboratories,  generous  salaries,  rich  missionary 
endowments  and  with  these  the  application  of  business 
principles  are,  from  some  points  of  view,  so  persuasive 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  be  critical.  But  there  is  danger 
that  the  administration  of  educational  and  eleemosynary 
effort  by  wealth  may  miss  the  highest  aims.  Wealth — 
at  least,  buoyant,  self-confident,  modern  wealth — is 
impatient  of  friction  and  waste,  and  demands  results 
ponderable  in  its  own  scales.  Its  administration  will, 
therefore,  tend  to  the  suppression  of  individualism, 
and  to  the  tyrannous  direction  of  the  masses.  It  is 
surely  not  hypercritical  to  say  that  this  tendency  is  now 
visible  in  the  University,  where  the  old  aims  of  culture 
seem  to  be  yielding  to  those  of  ponderable  results. 
Under  the  order  which  is  being  displaced,  although  it 
maintained  three  churches  in  one  village,  there  was  not 
mere  lordship,  but  leadership,  the  civilising  influences 
of  which,  rich  in  success,  ought  not  to  be  lightly 
discarded. 


EDWARD  BLAKE 


AT  the  request  of  the  Editorial  Committee  of  the 
UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY,  I  propose  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  my  recollections  of  Edward  Blake, 
and  of  the  services  he  rendered  to  his  Alma  Mater. 

My  earliest  recollection  of  Edward  Blake  dates  back 
to  the  year  1863,  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  University.  Early  in  that  year  there  was 
published  the  report  of  a  Government  Commission  which 
had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  finances  of  the 
University  and  University  College.  Instead  of  confining 
themselves  to  their  instructions,  however,  the  Commis- 
sioners gave  a  much  wider  range  to  their  inquiries,  and 
brought  in  a  report  recommending  the  partition  of  the 
endowment  amongst  the  Provincial  University  and 
College  and  the  denominational  Colleges  (Victoria, 
Queen's,  Trinity,  and  Regiopolis).  The  publication  of 
the  Report  was  followed  by  a  storm  of  indignation  in 
University  circles  in  Toronto.  A  public  meeting  of 
graduates  and  undergraduates  was  held  in  St.  Lawrence 
Hall,  at  which  a  series  of  resolutions  condemning  the 
Report  were  adopted.  Edward  Blake  was  one  of  the 
principal  speakers,  and  in  a  speech  worthy  of  his  later 
days,  moved  a  resolution  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Faculties  of  Law  and  Medicine,  and  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  scholarships.  Referring  next  day  to  the 
meeting,  the  Globe  said:  "The  gentlemen  who  spoke 
last  night  are  among  our  most  prominent  and  success- 
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ful  lawyers,  worthy  pupils  of  the  National  University, 
our  future  legislators  and  administrators.  Their  speeches 
tell  how  they  regard  the  wretched  attempts  to  cut  up  the 
noble  endowment  of  the  National  University  and  dis- 
tribute it  piecemeal  among  the  sectarian  institutions.' ' 
This  prediction  as  to  the  future  careers  of  the  speakers 
was  very  soon  fulfilled,  so  far  as  Edward  Blake  was  con- 
cerned, for  within  four  years  he  became  a  member  of  the 
first  Legislature  of  Ontario.  It  was  also  at  this  juncture 
that  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  University  Senate, 
where  he  took  a  leading  part  in  protesting  against  the 
Report,  and  in  condemning  the  sharp  practice  of  the 
Commissioners  in  their  dealings  with  the  Senate.  It 
was  at  these  meetings  of  the  Senate  that  he  first  came 
into  collision  with  Dr.  Ryerson,  who  made  a  most  deter- 
mined but  unsuccessful  effort  to  defeat  the  resolutions 
proposed  in  the  Senate,  chiefly  by  Adam  Crooks  and 
Edward  Blake.  During  the  next  three  or  four  years  the 
agitation  against  the  Provincial  University  was  kept  up 
throughout  the  country  by  the  friends  of  the  sectarian 
colleges.  The  movement,  however,  received  an  unex- 
pected check  immediately  after  Confederation,  when  the 
Government  of  Sandfield  Macdonald,  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  House,  withdrew  the  grants  to  denomina- 
tional colleges.  At  the  second  session  of  the  Legislature 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  re-open  the  ques- 
tion, and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  Mr.  Blake  moved 
a  resolution  expressive  of  the  willingness  of  the  House 
to  consider  any  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  superior 
education,  and  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance, 
through  the  Provincial  University,  of  a  uniform  and 
elevated  standard  of  graduation.  This  resolution  was 
carried,  and  at  the  same  time  the  House  re-affirmed  its 
opposition  to  the  principle  of  granting  State  aid  to  denom- 
inational colleges. 

The  sessions  of  1870  and  1871  were  remarkable  for 
the  discussions  on  Dr.  Ryerson's  Grammar  and  Common 
School  Bill,  in  which  Mr.  Blake  took  the  most  prominent 
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part.  In  previous  legislation  Dr.  Ryerson  was  accus- 
tomed to  see  members  of  the  House  accept  his  educa- 
tional measures  without  question.  On  this  occasion,  when 
a  like  procedure  was  suggested,  Mr.  Blake  strongly 
objected,  holding  that  it  was  not  the  mere  right,  but  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  House,  to  form  its  own  judgment  and 
decide  on  questions  of  this  description.  Accordingly  he 
proceeded  with  his  criticism  of  the  bill,  and  delivered  a 
lengthy  speech  showing  a  masterly  acquaintance  with 
every  phase  of  the  question.  In  order  to  show  how  the 
University  was  concerned  in  the  discussion,  I  quote  a  few 
sentences  from  his  speech :  '  'While  I  strongly  advocate 
the  encouragement  of  the  study  of  these  other  branches 
(Mechanics,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology  and  kin- 
dred subjects),  I  believe  that  the  study  of  the  Classics 
ought  not  to  be  discouraged.  Well,  what  is  proposed 
to  be  done?  It  is  proposed,  in  effect,  to  dissociate  the 
Grammar  Schools  from  the  University.  I  have  looked 
upon  our  system  of  Public  Instruction  as  in  theory  what 
it  ought  to  be,  namely,  one  harmonious  whole ....  Now 
it  is  proposed  that  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  shall 
have  entire  control  over  the  curriculum  of  studies  at 
these  schools.  At  present  the  Grammar  Schools,  accord- 
ing to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  must  use  such  a  curriculum 
as  will  fit  students  for  Matriculation  at  the  University, 
and  are,  in  fact,  nurseries  to  that  crown  and  glory  of  our 
educational  institutions.  If  the  University  is  not  doing 
its  duty,  if  it  is  not  fully  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
times,  if  its  course  of  instruction  is  not  sufficiently  large, 
it  is  under  the  control  of  this  House,  and  we  can  make 
it  do  its  duty,  without  disturbing  the  order  and  harmony 
of  our  Educational  System ....  Let  us  take  care  that 
our  whole  Course  of  Instruction  leads  up  to  the  Univer- 
sity as  its  highest  level;  but  let  us  not  isolate  it  from  the 
popular  mind,  and  thus  sap  the  foundation  on  which 
alone  it  can  and  ought  to  rest.' ' 

This  speech  aroused  the  ire  of  Dr.   Ryerson,  who 
replied  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  Press  bristling  with 
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personalities,  and  assailing  Mr.  Blake  in  a  most  virulent 
manner.  To  these  letters  Mr.  Blake  appears  to  have 
made  no  immediate  reply.  Quite  different  in  tone  was 
the  letter  written  by  Dr.  Ryerson  a  year  later  to  Mr. 
Blake,  who  had  in  the  meantime  become  Premier.  In 
this  letter  the  Doctor  suggests  his  own  retirement,  and 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Blake  to  the  office  of  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.  He  also  adds,  among  other  compli- 
ments, that  he  believes  Mr.  Blake  possesses  the  heart  of 
a  true  Canadian,  the  intellect  of  an  educated  statesman, 
and  the  ability  to  make  himself  a  great  blessing  to  his 
native  country.  In  the  course  of  his  reply  Mr.  Blake 
recites,  in  a  paragraph  containing  several  hundred  words, 
all  the  opprobrious  epithets  which  Dr.  Ryerson  had 
hurled  at  him  in  the  previous  year,  and  concludes  as 
follows:  "I  hope  and  believe  you  would  be  right  in 
trusting  to  my  fairness  even  did  I,  as  you  assume  I  do, 
entertain  ill-feeling  towards  you;  but  I  have  not  the  least 
feeling  towards  you,  or  any  other  of  my  fellow  men.  I 
shall  humbly  endeavour  in  my  dealings  with  you  to 
exemplify  that  Christian  charity  of  which  as  a  Minister 
of  the  Gospel  you  have  doubtless  preached,  although  you 
think  it  consistent  with  the  practice  of  virtue  to  publish 
to  and  leave  before  the  world  the  language  here  set 
down.' ' 

During  this  period  other  measures  of  great  import 
to  the  University  were  introduced.  Government  Com- 
missioners had  been  appointed,  and  had  reported  on  the 
establishment  of  an  Agricultural  College,  and  a  College 
of  Technology.  Such  were  the  adverse  influences  at 
work  that  in  both  cases  the  Commissioners  advised  that 
the  proposed  institutions  should  have  no  connection  with 
the  Provincial  University,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
institution,  the  Government  had  peremptorily  declined 
an  offer  of  co-operation  from  the  University  Senate.  It 
was  proposed  that  the  College  of  Technology  should  give 
instruction  in  Engineering,  and  in  all  the  subjects  taught 
in  University  College  except  the  ancient  languages  and 
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philosophy.  It  was  to  be  situated  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Normal  School,  under  the  wing  of  Dr.  Ryerson.  In  ex- 
plaining the  objects  of  the  College,  the  Government 
brought  forward  no  bill,  but  simply  asked  for  a  money- 
vote.  During  the  discussion  the  full  extent  of  the  influ- 
ences at  work  against  the  University  was  disclosed,  as 
was  also  the  blind  confidence  which  the  Government  re- 
posed in  its  advisers.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the 
Premier,  in  referring  to  University  College,  declared  it 
to  be  both  effete  and  a  failure,  and  beyond  the  wants  of 
the  Province — a  statement  which  produced  a  storm  of  in- 
dignation amongst  the  professors.  Part  of  Mr.  Blake's 
speech  is  worth  quoting.  He  said  '  'the  time  had  arrived 
when  increased  attention  should  be  devoted  to  these 
subjects.  But  he  entirely  differed  from  the  view  that 
the  proper  way  to  do  this  was  to  erect  separate  buildings, 
appoint  a  separate  staff  of  professors,  and  duplicate  the 
present  state  of  things  in  our  colleges.  The  Attorney- 
General  said  that  engine-drivers  and  stokers  would  be 
benefited  by  this  school.  But  what  were  the  subjects  to 
be  taught?  They  were  Mathematics,  Chemistry,  Nat- 
ural Philosophy,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering, 
Mineralogy  and  Geology,  and  the  Modern  Languages. 
The  proposal  was  simply  a  branch  of  a  University  sys- 
tem. These  branches  could  be  taught  in  the  University, 
and,  when  the  magnificent  endowment  of  that  institution 
was  considered,  they  ought  to  be  taught  there.  To  dupli- 
cate the  University  within  a  few  yards  of  itself  was  a 
wild  and  extravagant  scheme.' '  He  charged  the  Gov- 
ernment with  acting  at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  Ryerson, 
who  wanted  a  rival  school  in  the  Normal  School  grounds 
under  his  own  auspices.  He  accordingly  moved  a  reso- 
lution in  favour  of  delay  and  further  consideration.  This 
resolution  was  defeated,  and  the  money-vote  passed. 

I  have  always  looked  upon  this  period  as  the  most 
critical  in  the  history  of  the  University.  The  withdrawal 
of  the  grants  to  the  denominational  colleges  had  been 
looked  upon  by  some  as  an  indication  that  Sandfield 
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Macdonald  intended  loyally  to  support  the  Provincial 
University.  This  illusion  was  rudely  dispelled  by  his 
subsequent  attitude  on  educational  measures.  In  deal- 
ing with  such  measures  he  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  enemies  of  the  University, 
who  were  the  power  behind  the  throne,  and  whose  pro- 
posals, as  we  have  seen,  were  adopted  without  question. 
Undoubtedly,  had  the  political  situation  not  suddenly 
changed,  the  University  would  not  only  have  been  iso- 
lated and  neglected,  but  would  probably  have  been 
reduced  to  the  status  of  a  one-horse  institution.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  Government  was  defeated  in  the 
next  session,  Mr.  Blake  succeeded  to  the  premiership, 
and  thus  a  serious  menace  to  the  University  was  avoided. 
Ultimately,  under  the  regime  of  Mr.  Adam  Crooks,  the 
College  of  Technology  became  the  School  of  Practical 
Science,  and  was  established  in  connection  with  Univer- 
sity College. 

During  the  next  twelve  years  the  attacks  from  the 
denominational  colleges  ceased,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
University  was  permitted  to  pursue  its  way  without  being 
harassed  in  its  work.  The  constitution  of  the  Senate  was 
liberalised  by  Mr.  Crooks's  Act;  and  under  its  provisions 
Mr.  Blake  became  an  elected  member  in  1873,  and  the 
first  elected  Chancellor  in  1876,  an  office  to  which  he  was 
periodically  re-elected  until  his  resignation  in  1900. 
This  honour  he  acknowledged  by  the  gift  of  a  Scholar- 
ship, which  was  made  a  permanent  one  in  the  following 
year — the  first  of  its  kind  established  in  the  University. 

Although  I  became  a  member  of  the  Senate  in  1873, 
my  first  intimate  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Blake  dates 
from  1878,  when  I  met  him  and  the  Vice-Chancellor, 
Thomas  Moss,  in  Paris,  whither  I  had  gone  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  new  Physical  Laboratory.  There  we  together 
visited  the  Art  Galleries  at  the  Exposition  and  also  spent 
an  evening  at  Dr.  Koenig's  salon,  where  we  had  a  demon- 
stration of  some  of  his  most  beautiful  experiments  in 
acoustics.  Next  day  I  was  astonished  to  hear  Mr.  Blake 
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give  a  graphic  account  of  the  experiments  which  would 
have  done  honour  to  a  physicist.  I  had  heard  from  a 
colleague  of  his  in  the  House,  the  late  Auditor-General, 
of  his  wonderful  capacity  for  handling  large  figures,  a 
capacity  which  would  have  made  him  a  successful  Finance 
Minister,  but  I  was  not  prepared  for  this  new  exhibition 
of  his  powers.  What  chiefly  impressed  me,  however, 
was  his  remarkable  simplicity  of  manner,  which  embold- 
ened me  a  few  years  later  to  consult  him  on  academic 
matters.  Mr.  Blake  presided  as  Chancellor  for  the  first 
time  in  1879,  and  in  this  and  the  following  year  I  supplied 
him,  through  the  medium  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  with 
some  information  for  his  Convocation  addresses.  Sub- 
sequently in  1880,  during  the  last  illness  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  having  formulated  a  number  of  academic 
reforms,  I  concluded  to  carry  them  to  Mr.  Blake.  We 
met  at  his  office,  when  he  proposed  to  talk  over  my  pro- 
posals during  a  walk  to  his  house.  This  we  did  without  any 
protection  against  a  drizzling  rain  of  which  he  appeared 
quite  oblivious.  At  the  end  of  our  walk  he  suggested 
that  I  should  send  him  a  memorandum  of  my  proposals 
as  the  basis  of  a  report  to  the  Senate,  adding  that  he 
himself  would  deal  with  the  financial  side  of  the  question. 
The  result  was  that  he  sent  me  a  draft,  which  was  ulti- 
mately presented,  in  January  1882,  as  the  Report  of  a 
Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Revenues  and  Requirements. 
I  give  these  facts  because  there  is  no  mention  on  the 
records  of  Mr.  Blake's  connection  with  this  important 
but  almost  forgotten  document.  Among  the  subjects 
dealt  with  in  the  report  was  the  division  of  existing  chairs, 
and  the  creation  of  new  ones;  the  encouragement  of 
research,  and  the  establishment  of  fellowships;  the  erec- 
tion and  equipping  of  an  Observatory.  In  addition,  there 
were  clauses  added  by  Mr.  Blake,  emphasising  the  neces- 
sity for  some  provision  for  the  education  of  women,  and 
for  a  scheme  for  superannuating  professors.  The  sugges- 
tion of  a  Professorship  of  Constitutional  Law  and  Juris- 
prudence also  came  from  him.  Almost  all  the  recommen- 
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dations  of  this  Report  have  since  been  carried  out.  An 
Astronomical  Observatory,  however,  remains  still  a 
desideratum ;  for  one  can  scarcely  say  that  the  structure 
recently  erected  in  the  shadow  of  the  Main  Building  fills 
the  requirement  in  question. 

After  the  failure  of  an  application  to  the  Government 
for  additional  funds  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the 
University,  Vice-Chancellor  Mulock  reiterated  the  de- 
mand for  further  State  aid.  Then  arose  a  storm,  and 
the  University  question  was  revived  in  all  its  old-time 
fury,  with  Principal  Grant  leading  in  the  attack.  During 
the  ensuing  controversy  it  was  charged  that  the  with- 
drawal of  the  grants  to  denominational  colleges  by  the 
Sandfield  Macdonald  Government  was  largely  due  to 
Mr.  Blake  and  his  fellow  graduates  in  the  House.  It 
devolved  on  me,  as  a  member  of  a  committee  which  had 
been  organised  for  defence,  to  reply  to  this  gross  misrepre- 
sentation of  the  facts.  In  this  connection  an  amusing 
incident  occurred  on  the  day  my  letter,  which  was  an- 
onymous, appeared.  In  the  evening,  as  the  guests  were 
assembling  at  a  large  dinner-party  given  by  Vice-Chan- 
cellor Mulock,  Mr.  Blake  approached  me  and  said :  '  'Go 

into  the  next  room; is  being  charged  with  writing 

your  letter;  he  is  mightily  pleased,  and  he  won't  deny  it." 

At  the  next  Convocation  in  1884  Mr.  Blake  took 
occasion  to  review  the  whole  controversy,  and  to 
restate  his  position  with  regard  to  the  subject  of  union 
then  being  talked  of.  In  the  preparation  of  the  scheme 
of  Confederation  which  was  formulated  in  the  following 
year  (1885)  Mr.  Blake  took  no  part.  I  myself  was  not 
a  member  of  the  Conference  at  its  inception,  but  only 
became  one  afterwards  on  the  urgent  request  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  On  consulting  Mr.  Blake,  the  advice  he 
gave  me  was  to  see  that  the  interests  of  University 
College  were  safeguarded.  What  were  considered 
requisite  provisions  in  this  respect  were  accordingly 
proposed  by  me  and  inserted  in  the  Confederation  Agree- 
ment as  finally  accepted  by  the  Senate.  However,  what 
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I  considered  the  most  important  of  these,  the  sub-division 
of  large  classes,  I  found,  to  my  surprise,  omitted  from  the 
Federation  Act,  when  I  returned  from  abroad  in  1887. 
For  the  next  few  years  we  saw  but  little  of  Mr.  Blake  in 
the  University,  partly,  as  we  supposed,  because  he  was 
so  engrossed  in  Federal  politics,  but  in  1890,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  disastrous  fire  in  the  Main  Building  he 
unexpectedly  appeared  on  the  scene.  It  was  not  at  my 
request,  as  some  supposed,  that  he  came,  but,  as  I  learned 
years  afterwards,  on  the  summons  by  telegraph  from  Mr. 
Langton,  the  then  Registrar  of  the  University.  His 
arrival  was  most  opportune  in  view  of  the  rival  schemes 
for  rebuilding.  Ultimately,  through  his  influence,  the 
plan  of  a  separate  Library  and  the  remodelling  of  the 
Main  Building  in  its  present  form  was  adopted.  Later 
this  plan  was  supplemented  by  adding  a  gymnasium 
which  was  to  serve  temporarily  as  a  Convocation  Hall. 
Not  only  did  he  take  an  active  part  in  the  meetings  of  the 
Trustees  and  Senate,  but  he  joined  in  the  work  of  those 
charged  with  settling  the  details  of  the  architect's  build- 
ing plans.  Here  again  he  showed  his  wonderful  resource- 
fulness and  aptitude  for  details,  one  of  his  suggestions 
regarding  ventilation  overcoming  what  had  appeared  an 
insuperable  difficulty.  Again,  when  the  plans  of  the 
Gymnasium  were  being  settled,  I  found  that  he  had  made 
himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the  requisites  of  an  out- 
side running- track,  for  which  the  students  had  petitioned. 

In  the  following  year  (1891)  at  the  request  of  the 
Government,  Mr.  Blake  undertook  and  completed  what 
may  be  considered  his  magnum  opus  for  the  University. 
This  request  on  the  part  of  the  Government  was  the  cul- 
mination of  an  agitation  to  secure  fair  treatment  for  the 
departments  of  Latin  and  the  Modern  Languages,  which 
were  without  representation  on  the  Councils,  and  were 
otherwise  handicapped  in  their  work.  Memorials  for 
redress  had  been  repeatedly  sent  to  the  Senate  without 
avail,  and  also  to  the  Government,  which  had  at  first 
refused  to  receive  a  deputation.  The  matter  was  taken 
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up  by  the  Modern  Language  Association  and  then  by  the 
Press,  and  finally  the  Government  consented  to  receive 
a  deputation.  It  is  related  that  there  was  a  stormy 
meeting,  but  that  the  members  of  the  deputation  main- 
tained their  ground,  even  when  accused  by  the  Premier 
of  attacking  the  policy  of  the  Government.  The  imme- 
diate result  was  that  a  Committee  consisting  of  Mr.  Blake, 
Vice-Chancellor  Mulock,  and  President  Sir  Daniel  Wil- 
son, was  appointed  by  the  Trustees  and  the  Senate  to 
report  to  the  Government  on  the  Revenues  and  Require- 
ments of  the  University  and  Univeisity  College.  The 
work  of  the  Committee  fell  entirely  on  Mr.  Blake's 
shoulders,  and  to  its  accomplishment  he  devoted  six 
weeks  of  continuous  work,  giving  up  all  professional  and 
other  engagements.  During  that  time  the  staffs  in  the 
Bursar's  and  Registrar's  offices  worked  as  they  never 
worked  before  or  since.  As  an  instance  of  his  strenuous- 
ness,  the  Registrar,  Mr.  Langton,  told  me  that  after  being 
kept  with  an  assistant  steadily  at  work  one  evening,  they 
were  finally  stopped  by  an  exclamation  from  Mr.  Blake 
who  had  just  discovered  that  it  was  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  well  remember  the  completion  of  the  task. 
I  had  called  at  Mr.  Blake's  house,  when  he  came  into 
the  room  and  threw  the  Report  on  the  table,  exclaiming, 
4  'There  it  is  at  last,  and  it  has  cost  me  six  thousand 
dollars.' '  As  a  result  of  this  report,  the  disabilities  under 
which  the  departments  of  Modern  Languages  and  Latin 
had  laboured  were  ultimately  removed,  and  its  recom- 
mendations generally  served  for  some  time  as  a  guide  to 
the  Government  in  its  future  dealings  with  University 
questions. 

Work  of  hardly  less  importance  in  connection  with 
the  Medical  Faculty  was  undertaken  in  the  following 
year.  For  some  years  the  Government  had  been  bom- 
barded by  letters  from  Dr.  Geikie,  Dean  of  Trinity  Med- 
ical College,  complaining  that  the  new  Medical  Faculty 
established  in  1887  was  receiving  State  aid,  contrary  to 
their  pledges  and  declarations  in  the  House.  Accordingly 
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they  again  called  upon  their  deus  ex  machina  for  an 
investigation,  which  resulted  in  the  solution  of  a  difficult 
and  complicated  problem — a  solution  which  was  accepted 
by  the  Government  and  received  with  general  approval. 
At  the  same  time  he  undertook,  as  a  member  of  a  Senate 
Committee,  the  delicate  and  laborious  task  of  re-organ- 
ising the  Medical  Faculty,  the  original  appointments  to 
which  were  only  five  years.  Under  the  plan  of  reorgani- 
sation, great  additional  strength  and  efficiency  were 
given  to  the  Faculty,  especially  in  Anatomy  and  Patho- 
logy, whilst  greatly  improved  facilities  for  clinical  teach- 
ing at  the  General  Hospital  were  secured.  During  the 
preparation  of  this  report  on  reorganisation  Mr.  Blake 
again  gave  signal  proof  of  his  wonderful  powers  of  extract- 
ing and  absorbing  from  experts  all  the  information  which 
was  essential  for  his  purpose.  So  fully,  indeed,  had  he 
mastered  his  subject  that  when  the  report  came  up  for 
consideration,  he  was  able  to  successfully  silence  all 
hostile  criticism,  one  member  remarking  that  he  spoke 
as  one  who  had  a  wide  experience  in  Hospital  work. 

During  this  same  year,  1892,  the  services  of  Mr.  Blake 
were  again  in  demand  by  the  Government,  who  requested 
him  and  the  President,  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  to  investigate 
the  affairs  of  University  College  Residence.  Before  any- 
thing could  be  done,  however,  the  death  of  Sir  Daniel 
occurred,  and  the  investigation  was  subsequently  aban- 
doned on  my  recommendation,  backed  by  the  approval 
of  Mr.  Blake. 

Mr.  Blake  was  always  a  firm  believer  in  the  value  of 
scholarships,  more  especially  to  the  sons  of  the  poor,  his 
first  public  utterance  on  behalf  of  the  University  in 
1863  being  in  part  a  plea  for  their  increase.  As  already 
stated,  he  was  the  first  one  to  endow  a  permanent 
scholarship,  to  which  he  added  two  others  in  1888. 
In  1892  he  increased  his  givings  until  they  finally  amount- 
ed to  about  $24,000-a  munificent  contribution,  consider- 
ing that  his  income  was  solely  derived  from  the  strenuous 
practice  of  his  profession. 
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His  departure  for  England  in  1892  practically  termin- 
ated his  work  for  the  University;  for  although  his  fellow 
graduates  continued  him  in  his  high  office,  he  was,  except 
on  rare  occasions,  an  absentee  Chancellor.  His  interest 
in  his  Alma  Mater,  however,  continued  unabated,  and 
on  his  visits  here  he  was  always  glad  to  hear  of  her  pro- 
gress, and  ready  to  give  advice  when  it  was  asked.  No 
one  felt  his  absence  more  than  myself,  for,  as  an  eminent 
professor  in  a  sister  university  remarked,  I  had  no  one  at 
my  back  during  those  strenuous  times.  Had  he  remained 
here,  the  history  of  the  University  undoubtedly  would 
have  been  different,  and  my  unfinished  programme  would 
long  since  have  been  carried  out. 

One  of  the  difficulties  I  had  to  contend  with,  in  com- 
mon with  my  predecessor,  Sir  Daniel  Wilson,  was  the 
question  of  appointments.  Except  in  the  case  of  minor 
positions  on  the  staff,  the  Government  steadily  persisted 
in  the  practice  of  ignoring  the  President,  and  making 
appointments  without  necessarily  consulting  him.  In 
my  time  the  theory,  as  once  stated  to  me  by  the  Minister 
of  Education,  was  that  the  Government  should  provide 
the  professors,  and  the  duty  of  the  President  was  to  make 
the  best  he  could  of  the  materials  so  supplied.  Whilst 
this  was  the  theory  during  the  greater  part  of  my  term  of 
office,  it  was  apparently  unknown  to  hostile  critics,  in- 
cluding the  organ  of  the  Government.  On  this  question 
Mr.  Blake  held  no  uncertain  views.  In  October  1897,  in 
the  course  of  some  remarks  addressed  to  the  Faculties 
and  students,  he  '  'took  issue  with  those  who  are  agitating 
for  the  transference  of  the  control  of  the  University  from 
the  Government  to  another  body.  If  there  was  anything 
wrong  with  the  administration,  it  should  be  exposed, 
and  a  sound  administration  insisted  upon ;  but  a  change 
in  the  system  should  not  be  made  without  good  cause. 
In  regard  to  the  question  of  patronage,  he  proposed  that 
vacancies  should  be  filled  by  the  Government  on  the 
suggestion  of  a  body  composed  of  the  Chancellor,  Vice- 
Chancellor  and  President.' ' 
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On  the  same  day  on  which  this  speech  was  delivered 
he  presided  as  Chancellor  for  the  last  time  at  a  special 
Convocation  held  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  an  honor- 
ary degree  on  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier.  On  this  occasion  he 
delivered  the  last  of  those  splendid  addresses  which  were 
a  marked  feature  of  his  chancellorship — addresses  which 
were  models  of  cultured  oratory,  distinguished  by  an 
impressive  delivery,  enlarged  views,  and  a  practical  and 
penetrating  insight  into  academic  problems. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  that  there  were  a  few 
other  matters,  chiefly  relating  to  proposed  legislation, 
with  regard  to  which  he  communicated  his  views  to  the 
Government,  at  the  same  time  informing  me  of  their 
purport.  The  last  occasion  on  which  I  had  an  opportun- 
ity of  consulting  him  as  Chancellor  was  in  1899,  the 
matter  discussed  being  the  claim  of  Victoria  College  to 
secure  the  site  which  he  had  selected,  and  which  was  set 
apart  for  a  University  College  Women's  Residence — a 
question  which,  I  foresaw,  would  ultimately  involve  me 
in  friction  with  the  Government  should  I  continue  to 
assert  the  right  of  University  College.  Following  this 
there  came,  early  in  1900,  in  startlingly  rapid  succession, 
the  resignation  of  Vice-Chancellor  Mulock,  then  an  inti- 
mation to  me  of  proposed  legislation  by  the  Government 
—proposals  which  had  also  been  communicated  to  the 
Chancellor — and  finally  Mr.  Blake's  letter  of  resignation 
as  Chancellor,  dated  February  2,  1900.  This  letter  arrived 
from  England  just  before  the  opening  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  was  shown  to  me  at  his  request.  I  quote  its 
concluding  sentences:  "I  wish  to  return  then  my  deep 
and  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  opportunity  they  (i.e.  the 
graduates)  have  given  me,  however  feebly  used,  of  labour- 
ing for  our  Provincial  University,  and  I  would  assure 
them  that  time  and  space,  though  they  have  enforced 
upon  me  this  painful  severance,  can  never  chill  my  love 
and  zeal  for  the  noble  institution  which  binds  us  in  fellow- 
ship together.  May  God  of  His  mercy  grant  that  she 
be  well  and  wisely  guided  to  prosperous  issues.  *  I  now 
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resign  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  beg  you  to  place  this  resignation  in  the 
proper  hands  forthwith.' ' 

I  take  it  that  his  native  Province  will  do  fitting 
honour  to  the  memory  of  her  illustrious  son  by  erecting 
a  memorial  to  him  in  Queen's  Park.  Let  me  express  the 
hope  that  it  will  face  the  home  of  that  Alma  Mater  he 
loved  so  well,  to  the  end  that  future  generations  may 
look  upon  the  form  and  features  of  him  who  for  so  many 
years  was  the  Palladium  of  the  University. 

J.  LOUDON. 


CANADA  AND  NEW  CHINA 


MONARCHICAL  CHINA  was  a  going  concern  for 
some  four  thousand  years,  and  a  people  with  a 
history  of  that  length  may  be  safely  presumed  to 
have  been  a  success.  During  the  last  hundred  years 
she  has  come  into  the  ken  of  Western  peoples — not  much 
to  her  or  their  credit,  for  that  matter,  and  hence  the  pop- 
ular idea  is  that  China  was  a  sort  of  derelict,  waiting  to  be 
divided  among  the  strong.  We  did  not  know  what  she 
was  before  the  nineteenth  century.  Yet,  in  her  long 
life  she  has  learnt  something,  made  some  experiments, 
and  until  last  century  won  many  successses.  These  are 
a  hopeful  augury  for  her  future.  Let  us  note  a  few  of 
her  achievements. 

1.  Her  people  live  the  simple  life.  Charles  Wagner 
wants  us  to  get  back  to  it.  They  have  had  it  for  millenni- 
ums. For  example,  Pang  Hsia  (and  nine-tenths  of  the 
people  are  like  him)  lives  in  a  village  of  300  persons,  in 
which  about  30  are  land-owners.  He  owns  more  land 
than  any  other  man  in  his  class,  having  two  acres.  His 
family  consists  of  10  persons.  He  and  his  son  till  the 
land,  hiring  help  in  harvest  time.  The  women  folk 
weave  and  make  clothing  for  the  family,  rear  pigs  and 
fowls,  and  do  all  the  housework.  The  house  in  which 
they  live  is  worth  £2,  including  the  site;  the  furniture 
£4.10,  clothing  £4.  The  family  lives  comfortably  off 
the  land,  and  is  reckoned  well-off.  (Actual  Report, 
1888.) 

[339] 
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2.  The  family  is  the  unit,  not  the  individual ;  and  a 
remarkable  solidarity  exists.     For  example,  in  Tukien 
there  is   a    single    clan-house   with    861   rooms.     It   is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  40  feet  high  and  10  feet  thick.     It 
is  250  years  old.     Result,  singular  harmony  and  reverence 
for  the  aged. 

3.  Her  people  are  physically  a  success.     There  is  no 
danger  of  race  suicide..     They  are  one  of  the  three  races 
that  can  work;  but  in  obedience  to  the  primeval  command 
to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  they  beat  the  world. 
No  emigration  agents  were  necessary  to  induce  aliens  to 
help  them  to  subdue  the  land.     Without  hygiene  or  medi- 
cal science,  they  are  the  toughest  of  the  race,  for  this 
among  other  reasons,  that  they  are  the  latest  product  of 
age-long  struggle  with  all  sorts  of  bacterial  foes,  within 
and  without. 

4.  The  right  to  work,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  it, 
have  been  so  well  understood  that  until  lately  China  had 
practically  no  unemployed,  and  few  unemployables.   The 
Pauline  maxim,  "If  a  man  does  not  work,  neither  let 
him  eat' ',  seems  common  sense  to  the  Chinese.     True, 
parasites — chief  of  them  the  bonzes — have  waxed  numer- 
ous of  late,  but  the  average  man  works  and  lives,  albeit 
narrowly.     Industrialism  has  not  yet  depopulated  the 
rural  districts,   and  landlordism  is  conspicuous  by  its 
absence.     Her  millions  are  fed,  famines  to  the  contrary. 

5.  China  made  a  success  of  at  least  one  problem  of 
civilised    states,    how    to    create    a    respect    for    law. 
Without  this,   how  impossible  to  govern  her  teeming 
myriads!     In  the  Chinese  submission  to  lawful  authority 
we  discover  the  secret  of  the  manderins'  success  in  ruling, 
even  if  they  were  bad  or  incompetent. 

6.  The  problem  of  making  her  people  satisfied  with 
their  lot.     Contentment  is  one  of  Arthur  Smith's  Chinese 
characteristics.     They  know  how  to  be  full,  and  how  to 
be  hungry.     Tribulation  worketh  patience. 

7.  The  Chinese  very  early  solved  the  problem  of 
securing  men  of  ability  for  the  official  posts  of  the  Em- 
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pire.  Among  us  a  man's  success  in  one  of  the  professions 
may  mark  him  out  as  fit.  China  has  practically  only 
one  profession,  that  of  scholar;  and  among  these  the 
examinations  revealed  the  ablest.  Who  was  better  fitted 
for  office  than  the  scholar?  In  other  countries  office  is 
too  often  the  spoil  of  the  partisan,  or  the  reward  of  politi- 
cal service.  Favouritism  and  '  'graft' '  were  the  exception 
till  the  Manchoos  came. 

We  may  differ  as  to  the  degrees  or  methods  of  her 
successes.  Western  civilisation  may  indeed  consider 
some  of  them  wholly  undesirable.  Nevertheless,  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  The  world  has  not 
yet  sufficiently  noted  the  success  of  the  recent  revolution, 
in  which  all  considerations  of  "face"  were  thrown  to  the 
winds,  in  order  to  save  the  people  from  a  long  and  bloody 
war.  Hence  the  abdication  of  Manchoos,  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  Dr.  Sun  in  favour  of  Yuan  Shih  Kai,  the  strong 
man.  Salus  populi  suprema  lex.  China  now  faces  an 
unknown  future.  Her  problems  are  infinitely  more  com- 
plex than  formerly.  The  question  on  every  lip  is:  Will 
she  solve  them?  My  deliberate  conviction,  after  a  study 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  is  that,  if  she  is  given 
time,  she  will;  but  not  unless  she  receives  the  generous  help 
of  the  Western  nations.  Professor  Ernest  D.  Burton  of 
Chicago  visited  China  on  a  tour  of  investigation,  a  few 
years  ago,  and  on  his  return  said,  '  'China  confronts  to- 
day one  of  the  greatest  tasks  that  any  nation  ever  faced. 
This  is  nothing  less  than  the  creation  of  a  new  civilisation." 
And  his  conclusion  is  that  our  former  conception  of  our 
duty  toward  her  was  too  narrow.  If  we  believe  in  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  we  must  help  her  in  everything,  not 
only  in  one  thing.  We  who  are  strong  must  help  the 
weak,  or  grow  weak  ourselves. 

Now,  in  order  to  glimpse  the  extent  of  the  calls  hu- 
manity and  the  twentieth  century  make  upon  us  Occiden- 
tals, think  briefly  of  a  few  out  of  the  many  implications 
of  Professor  Burton's  words. 

1.     New  China  must  create  a  new  judicial  system. 
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It  is  not  a  question  of  reforming  the  old,  for  the  greater 
part  of  such  a  system  was  entirely  non-existent.  Thus 
there  were  no  trained  judges,  and  no  legal  profession.  The 
British  Treaty  of  September  5,  1902,  says  that  China 
must  reform  her  judicial  system,  and  bring  it  into  accord 
with  that  of  Western  nations.  When  Britain  is  satisfied 
with  the  new  laws  and  their  administration,  she  may 
consider  the  abolition  of  extraterritoriality,  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  Young  China.  A  judicial  system  includes 
laws,  judges,  juries,  lawyers,  witnesses,  police,  and  prisons. 
Britain  promises  help;  but,  I  submit,  something  more  is 
needed  than  the  aid  of  the  State  in  this  herculean  task. 
A  moral  dynamic  is  wanted,  and  we  must  supply  it. 
Laws  can  be  formulated  and  a  judiciary  trained  in  the 
law,  but  as  the  National  Review  of  Shanghai  says, 
only  a  change  of  heart  can  ensure  decisions  in  accordance 
with  law  and  evidence.  The  problem  ultimately  resolves 
itself  into  the  securing  of  honesty. 

2.  China  must  recover  her  sovereign  rights.     She  is 
in  bondage  to  treaties,  loans,  indemnities  and  leases. 
She   cannot   increase   her   tariff.     Foreigners  living   in 
China  are  not  subject  to  her  laws.     Nearly   all  of  her 
possible  naval  bases  are  leased  to  foreign  powers.     Japan 
and  Russia  have  put  bands  of  steel  upon  Manchuria. 
In  the  later  years  of  Manchoo  corruption  and  incapacity, 
she  was  sinking  lower  and  lower  in  the  toils  of  foreign 
helotage.     A  reformed  China  is  the  only  path  to  autonomy 
and  self-respect. 

3.  She  must  reform  her  entire  fiscal  system,  including 
the  currency.     The  late  Sir  Robert  Hart  drew  up  a 
masterly  paper  on  the  clean  collection  of  land  taxes.   He 
showed  how  five  times  more  revenue  could  be  derived 
from  this  source,  without  adding  a  penny  to  the  people's 
burdens.     Many  of  China's  difficulties  are  due  to  lack 
of  money.     The  solution  of  this  problem  is  the  key  to 
other  problems.     China  needs  an  elastic  revenue;  but, 
still  more,  an  inelastic  conscience.     She  needs  a  standing 
army  of  conscientious  men. 
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4.  She  wants  a  strong  central  government  with  Home 
Rule  in  twenty-two  provinces.     Ambassador  Bryce  has 
familiarised  us  with  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  tend- 
encies of  government.     Constitutions  for  all  these  must 
be  drawn  up,  harmonised  and  proved  to  be  workable. 
Work  enough  here  for  generations  of  trained  jurists  and 
legislators.     We  see  in  this  continent  how  complicated 
such  machinery  becomes.     The  Supreme  Court,  or  the 
Privy   Council,   must  decide.     China  has   none.     The 
problem  becomes  more  perplexing  the  longer  you  consider 
its  elements. 

5.  Four  million  Manchoos,  hitherto  parasites  on  the 
body  politic,  must  be  transformed  into  honest,  hard-work- 
ing citizens  of  a  republic.     Their  pensions  must  cease  as 
soon  as  possible.     Instead  of  a  weakness,  these  people 
must  become  a  strength.     Talk  of  Canadianising  our 
aliens.     The  Manchoos  must  be  Chinafied,  for  they  are 
entire  strangers  to  the  hopes  and  ideas  of  Young  China. 

6.  An  even  larger  unity  must  be  still  further  developed 
and  strengthened — that  is,  the  unity  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole.     Disruptive  forces  have  from  time  immemorial 
tried  to  break  her  up,  but  without  success.     A  new  nation- 
al consciousness,  just  born,  must  be  fostered  and  educed. 
Discordant  elements  must  be  harmonised.     The  new 
flag  of  five  different  coloured  bars  typifies  the  different 
sections  of  the  nation  which  it  is  hoped  to  weld  together. 
Something  more  than  a  common  language  or   race  is 
needed  for  this  unity.     There  must  be  high  and  noble 
ideals  pervading  the  nation,  and  transcending  those  of 
her  ancient  sages.     The  West  believes  it  has  them  to  give 
to  the  East. 

7.  Men  with  these  ideals  are  needed    jrgently  for 
every  post  of  the  new  regime.     The  new  schools  will 
supply  the  education  even  of  the  latest  Western  type; 
but  they  cannot  supply  the  incorruptible  integrity  and 
lofty  public  spirit  which  seeks,  not  to  be  served  but  to 
serve,  as  its  highest  glory. 

8.  But  a  democracy  is  the  new  aim,  and  not  an  aristo- 
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cracy.  If  Demos  is  to  rule,  he  must  be  educated.  The 
franchise  may  begin  on  a  limited  scale,  but  the  masses 
will  not  long  rest  satisfied  without  it.  Hitherto  educa- 
tion has  been  for  the  well-to-do.  Popular  education 
will  require  vast  sums  of  money.  Here  is  a  problem  fit 
for  a  free  people.  If  they  are  not  educated,  what  will 
they  do  with  their  votes?  "Liberty",  says  Emerson, 
'  'is  an  atmosphere  of  the  higher  life,  and  it  is  only  by  a 
slow  and  patient  inward  transformation  that  one  be- 
comes capable  of  breathing  it.' ' 

9.  The  poverty  of  the  masses  will  hamper  the  spread 
of  the  educational  system;  and  the  poverty  will  require 
amelioration,  if  the  new  government  is  to  justify  its 
existence.     To  cure  it,  mining,  railways,  and  river  con- 
servancy are  three  great  departments  of  effort  where  all 
is  practically  as  yet  virgin  soil.     For  these  and  other  re- 
forms, financiers  will  be  easily  found  to  loan  the  money; 
but  honesty  must  be  home  grown.     The  crux,  therefore, 
of  the  situation  is  found  in — 

10.  The  religious  problem.     Old  beliefs  have  been 
shaken,  and  old  moorings  are  left  behind.     The  doctrine 
of  loyalty  to  the  Throne,  a  chief  corner-stone  of  Old  China, 
is  gone.     The  Imperial  worship  of  God  (Shangti) ;  canoni- 
sation of  gods;  the  old  almanac  with  its  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days;  the  Board  of  Rites;  the  Board  of  Astronomy 
(Astrology) — these  and  much  more  have  departed.     New 
ethical  codes  are  needed  to  be  the  organising  principle 
underlying  the  new  code  of  laws.     In  ancient  (i.e.  pre- 
revolution)  days,  it  was  semper,  ubique,  ab  omnibus.    Now 
everything  is  in  the  melting  pot.     The  religious  recon- 
struction affords  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for  West- 
ern assistance. 

Permit  me  to  suggest,  in  conclusion,  two  ways  in 
which  Canada  can  help  China  now.  First,  by  giving 
some  picked  men,  men  of  force,  men  of  strong  beliefs— 
these,  and  these  only,  can  propagate  the  breed.  Second- 
ly, as  China  must  ultimately  bear  her  own  burden,  Cana- 
da should  admit  Chinese  students,  in  a  generous  and 
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brotherly  spirit,  to  drink  deep  of  the  springs  of  knowledge 
at  our  universities  and  colleges.  Such  help  as  this 
would  be  twice  blessed ,  blessing  him  that  gives  and  him 
that  takes. 

DONALD  MACGILLIVRAY. 


WISCONSIN  AND  GRADUATE  STUDY' 


WISCONSIN  is  educationally  top-heavy.  It  is 
equally  true  that  the  state  University  is  itself 
top-heavy.  Recently  the  president  of  a  west- 
ern state  university  in  a  public  address  spoke  of  the  grad- 
uate school  as  constituting  the  "genuine  university." 
Our  own  state  institution  is  more  fully  committed  to 
the  theory  of  looking  after  the  interests  of  the  one  in 
ten  or  fifteen  who  already  have  a  college  diploma  than 
is  any  other  state  institution  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. Such  a  procedure  is  justifiable  only  on  the 
basis  that  the  relatively  few  students  who  have  com- 
pleted the  four  years  of  college  work,  and  are  enrolled 
in  the  University  for  graduate  studies,  are  of  more 
importance  than  the  many  who  are  in  the  freshman, 
sophomore,  junior,  and  senior  classes.  I  do  not  believe 
such  a  position  can  be  maintained  by  argument  for 
a  moment,  among  intelligent  people  outside  college 
walls.  The  mere  statement  of  the  conditions  is  sufficient 
refutation  of  the  most  elaborate  and  wordy  arguments 
in  defence  of  such  a  theory. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  large  part  the  shortcomings  of 
our  institution  are  due  to  the  great  emphasis  placed  upon 
this  small  fraction  of  university  work,  coupled,  as  it  is, 
with  the  unduly  magnified  importance  of  the  research 
idea.  The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  maintained  by  the 

1A  circular  issued  to  the  teachers  and  the  public  of  Wisconsin   on   April 
11,  1912,  by  C.  P.  Gary,  State  Superintendent  of  Education. 
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people  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  go  to 
college,  including  the  college  of  Engineering,  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  like,  and  not  for  the  few  who  continue  their 
studies  beyond  college.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  state 
university  should  be  in  the  colleges,  particularly  in  the 
college  of  Letters  and  Science,  which  may  properly  be 
looked  upon  as  the  heart  of  the  institution.  Here  the 
most  capable  teachers  should  be  employed,  especially  in 
the  instruction  of  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

Parents  send  their  boys  and  girls  to  the  University  to 
take  up  college  work,  assuming  that  they  will  have  the 
best  possible  instruction.  But,  with  certain  notable 
exceptions  here  and  there,  they  cannot  get  the  best  in- 
struction until  they  have  been  in  college  at  least  two 
years.  I  have,  in  the  past  four  or  five  years,  talked  with 
many  graduates  of  the  University  who  say  that  not  more 
than  half  of  the  instruction  they  received  could  be  called 
good.  The  other  half  fell  below  that  standard.  Itshould 
be  borne  in  mind  also  that  these  students,  as  a  rule,  did 
their  utmost  to  select  for  themselves  the  capable  teachers. 

If  you  ask  University  authorities  why  this  is  so,  they 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  because  they  have  not  money  enough 
to  employ  strong  and  capable  teachers.  At  least,  that 
is  what  they  have  told  me.  If  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  institution  were  in  the  college  instead  of  the  gradu- 
ate school,  this  condition  would  not  exist.  The  colleges 
would  be  looked  after  first,  and  then  such  money,  time, 
energy,  and  teaching  ability  as  remained  for  the  graduate 
school  would  be  devoted  to  it. 

A  study  of  the  students  in  any  graduate  school  usually 
reveals  certain  rather  striking  facts.  One  is,  that  a  good- 
ly number  of  them — say  one-third — are  on  pay,  either  in 
the  form  of  fellowships  or  salaries.  If  my  count  is  cor- 
rect, about  126  are  at  this  time  on  the  pay-roll  of  the 
University.  These  pupils  are  giving  instruction,  or 
assisting  in  laboratories,  while  carrying  on  their  advanced 
studies.  Except  for  a  few  rather  flourishing  departments, 
the  number  of  graduate  students  in  any  one  subject  is 
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small.  The  efforts  to  secure  these  graduate  students  are 
often  strenuous.  Professors  frequently  urge  students  to 
remain  with  them  after  graduation,  and  efforts  are  made 
to  secure  students  from  other  colleges  and  universities 
at  the  close  of  their  senior  year.  They  are  tempted  with 
fellowships  yielding  $400  a  year,  or  teaching  positions 
yielding  $600  a  year,  or  positions  in  the  Capitol  paying 
a  like  amount. 

It  may  be  interesting  at  this  point  to  remember  that 
university  professors  quite  frequently  say  that  many  of 
the  graduate  students  manifest  very  ordinary  ability. 
Indeed  it  is  said  that  many  of  them  at  college  gradua- 
tion are  not  successful  in  securing  good  positions,  and 
hence  continue  their  studies  in  the  hope  that  something 
worth  while  may  later  turn  up.  The  most  highly  prized 
degree  which  students  get  on  the  completion  of  their 
advanced  study  is  called  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philos- 
ophy (Ph.  D.).  To  secure  this  degree,  a  student  must 
continue  in  the  University  three  years  after  graduating 
from  a  four-year  college  course.  These  graduates  are 
often  called  '  'specialists' '  or  '  'experts' '.  Does  the  world 
seem  eager  to  secure  the  services  of  these  experts?  The 
president  of  a  great  state  university  remarked  a  few  years 
ago,  partly  in  jest,  that  you  could  get  such  men  by  the 
car-load  at  $1,000  a  year.  Some  are  more  fortunate  than 
this,  however,  and  get  salaries  as  high  as  $1,500.  But 
few  get  more  than  $1,200,  unless  they  are  unusually 
mature  in  years,  and  successful  in  experience. 

Last  June  our  University  turned  out  seventeen  such 
graduates,  or  about  three  for  every  hundred  who  com- 
pleted the  regular  college  course,  and  received  a  bachelor's 
degree.  On  the  average,  these  students  received  over 
$500  each  last  year  from  the  University.  Six  did  not 
receive  any  money.  Where  are  these  people  at  the 
present  time?  and  what  are  they  doing?  Three  of  them 
are  instructors  in  our  University.  The  only  woman  in 
the  class  is  now  married  and  living  in  Madison.  The 
other  thirteen  are  scattered  to  the  four  winds,  but  all 
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of  them  are  outside  the  State.  From  a  common-sense 
point  of  view,  is  it  worth  all  the  pother  that  is  made 
about  it?  Should  the  centre  of  gravity  be  in  the  grad- 
uate school? 

A  distinguished  educator  and  citizen  of  Boston  said 
in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  October,  1908,  '  'The 
curse  of  American  scholarship  and  of  American  educa- 
tion is  the  Ph.  D.' '  And  so  it  is,  if  it  diverts  attention 
from  the  proper  education  of  the  mass  of  college  students. 


RESEARCH  IN  UNIVERSITIES' 


EVERYWHERE  else  in  the  world  [than  at  Ox- 
ford] it  is  considered  desirable  that  research 
and  teaching  should  go  on  together,  because 
each  is  indispensable  to  the  other;  and  that  every 
University  teacher  should  be,  to  some  extent,  a  "Re- 
searcher" also.  The  University  teacher,  it  is  recog- 
nised, if  he  is  to  teach  well,  should  be  aware  of  the 
latest  developments  of  his  subject,  and  should  himself 
be  contributing  to  its  advance ;  one  of  the  things  he  has 
got  to  teach  is  the  way  in  which  advances  in  his  subject 
are  being  made.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
philosophical  student  should  be  brought  into  contact 
with  a  man  who  is  thinking  for  himself,  that  the  histori- 
cal student  should  see  a  piece  of  historical  investigation 
carried  on  before  his  eyes,  and  so  on.  And  to  some  ex- 
tent— though  more,  no  doubt,  in  some  subjects  than  in 
others — the  teaching  helps  the  research :  the  preparation 
of  lectures — if  they  are  to  be  what  University  lectures, 
or,  at  least,  the  more  advanced  of  them  should  be — is  a 
piece  of  Research.  And  the  original  investigator  is 
helped  by  contact  with  the  difficulties  of  students  and 
even — where  the  seminar  system  prevails — by  the  work 
of  students  done  under  the  professor's  direction. 


1Extract  from  a  letter  of  Canon  Rashdall,   published  by  the  Nation  (of 
London). 
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THE  SENATE 

The  term  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  held  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  4th  of  April. 

The  reports  of  the  Faculties  to  which  had  been  re- 
ferred the  report  of  the  President,  favouring  the  raising 
of  the  standard  of  matriculation  and  the  shortening  of 
the  B.  A.  course,  having  been  presented,  there  was  a 
discussion  of  these  proposals.  The  President  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  supported  by  Messrs.  Houston, 
Embree  and  Ponton,  argued  in  favour  of  his  plan.  The 
High  Schools  could  better  do  the  work  of  the  first  year. 
Students  being  more  mature  would  be  wiser  in  the  selec- 
tion of  options.  Teaching  would  be  more  effective. 
Waste  would  be  prevented  and  students  would  be  ex- 
cluded who  were  unfit  for  the  University.  Accordingly, 
the  University  would  be  enabled  to  follow  the  highest 
ideals  of  scholarship. 

It  was  objected,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Senate 
ought  to  proceed  with  caution.  The  University  ought 
to  aim  first  at  the  diffusion  of  culture.  There  was  danger 
that  the  adoption  of  the  plan  would  tend  to  promote 
unduly  what  is  called  post-graduate  study,  and  to  lower 
the  value  of  the  pass  B.  A.  degree.  It  would  increase  the 
expense  of  the  High  Schools  and  tend  to  withdraw  the 
benefits  of  higher  education  from  the  less  fortunate  and 
especially  from  the  farming  class  which  is  already  failing 
in  its  use  of  the  High  Schools.  The  President  emphati- 
cally denied  that  his  plans  had  had  their  initiation  in  the 
financial  stress  of  the  University. 

The  President's  report  was  adopted  and  referred  to 
a  committee  of  inquiry. 

There  was  a  prolonged  debate  of  the  question  of  the 
administration  of  post-graduate  studies.  The  President 
suggested  the  appointment  by  the  governors  of  a  com- 
mittee of  administration  composed  of  members  and  non- 
members  of  the  Senate,  reporting  to  the  Senate.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  such  a  solu- 
tion would  be  wise,  but  that  the  committee  should  be 
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appointed  by  the  Senate  itself.  The  President  will  pre- 
pare a  report. 

Mr.  Davidson's  motion  for  a  committee  to  consider 
the  use  of  prayers  at  Convocation  was  passed. 

The  Senate  recorded  its  appreciation  of  the  services 
of  the  late  Honourable  Edward  Blake  to  the  University. 

The  Senate  adjourned  without  reaching  the  end  of 
the  order-paper. 

ALUMNI  IN  NEW  YORK 

The  10th  Annual  Banquet  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
Club  of  New  York  took  place  on  Saturday,  April  10th, 
1912,  in  the  Engineers'  Club,  32  West  40th  Street,  and 
a  very  enjoyable  dinner  of  fifty  it  proved  to  be. 

Professor  W.  J.  Alexander  and  Professor  C.  H.  C. 
Wright  greatly  pleased  the  members  with  their  enter- 
taining speeches — Professor  Alexander  having  already 
made  a  great  impression  on  the  members  of  the  Republi- 
can Club,  the  Chairman  of  which,  hearing  that  Professor 
Alexander  from  Toronto  was  present,  called  on  him  for 
a  speech  which,  when  given,  pleased  all. 

At  the  Banquet  the  Rev.  Karl  Reiland  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Yonkers,  made  a  powerful  and  humorous  short 
address  and  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Madison  C.  Peters. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Montgomery,  President  of  our  Club,  pre- 
sided, and  also  called  on  Mr.  Andrew  B.  Humphrey  of  the 
American  Peace  and  Arbitration  League,  and  Dr.  E.  R. 
L.  Gould  for  addresses  in  their  usual  well-turned  style. 

The  Canadian  Club  of  New  York  was  represented 
by  Vice- President  E.  Medley  Scovil ;  the  President  of  the 
Canadian  Club  being  also  present  as  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  Club.  The  New  York  Graduates' 
Society  of  McGill  University  was  represented  by  Mr. 
Wickware,  while  Dr.  Robert  G.  Moore,  President  of  the 
New  York  Society  of  Queen's  University,  did  the  honours 
for  Kingston.  Mr.  Walter  H.  Robinson  very  kindly 
looked  after  the  musical  programme,  and  sang  several 
very  fine  solos  himself. 
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The  annual  meeting  was  also  held  in  the  Engineers' 
Club,  taking  place  on  Thursday,  April  llth. 

Twenty-seven  sat  down  to  a  very  pleasant  dinner  in 
the  breakfast-room  of  the  Club  and  then  proceeded  with 
the  routine  business  of  the  Club,  electing  the  following 
officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Dr.  Chas.  Graef ; 
Vice- Presidents,  L.  L.  Brown,  Dr.  C.  J.  Patterson,  C.  M. 
Keys.  For  Membership  Committee  for  3  years,  Dr.R. 
G.  Snyder.  Secretary-Treasurer,  T.  Kennard  Thomson. 

The  principal  new  business  transacted  was  the  elec- 
tion of  Professors  W.  J.  Alexander  and  C.  H.  C.  Wright  to 
be  Honorary  Members  of  the  Club.  It  was  then  decided 
to  have  the  annual  meeting  in  the  future  on  the  fourth 
Thursday  in  April,  instead  of  the  second. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer's  reports  showed  the  most 
successful  year  in  the  history  of  the  Club. 

ALUMNI  IN  CHICAGO 

A  meeting  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Associ- 
ation of  the  Middle  Western  States  was  held  at  the  Black- 
stone  Hotel  in  Chicago  on  March  29th,  and  forty-two 
members  were  in  attendance.  A  dinner  followed  at  which 
Professor  R.  Ramsay  Wright,  who  was  present,  was  given 
an  enthusiastic  reception.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  next  year:  President,  Gordon  J.  Laing; 
Vice-President,  J.  F.  Campbell;  Secretary,  B.  C.  H. 
Harvey;  Treasurer,  Charles  P.  Megan. 

PRESENTATION  OF  MRS.  BURW ASH'S  PORTRAIT 

The  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  March  27,  was  made 
an  unusually  interesting  occasion  in  Victoria  College 
circles  by  the  unveiling  of  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Nathanael 
Burwash  at  Annesley  Hall,  arid  its  presentation  to  that 
institution.  This  life-like  portrait  is  the  work  of  Mr.  F. 
McGillivray  Knowles,  and  is  the  gift  of  the  Alumnae  of 
Victoria  and  its  friends. 

The  formalities  of  the  presentation  were  opened  by  a 
few  words  from  Mrs.  R.  N.  Burns,  who  occupied  the 
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chair.  Warm  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Burwash's  services 
to  the  College  was  expressed  by  Mrs.  George  Kerr,  who 
spoke  for  the  Committee  of  Management;  by  Mrs.  F.  H. 
Wallace,  on  behalf  of  the  Victoria  Women's  Residence 
and  Educational  Associations;  by  Mrs.  N.  W.  Rowell, 
speaking  for  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Victoria  Uni- 
versity; and  by  Miss  Edith  V.  Phillips,  for  the  Women's 
Literary  Society.  The  unveiling  of  the  portrait  was  en- 
trusted to  Mrs.  E.  A.  McCulloch,  who  also  spoke  in  very 
appropriate  terms.  Mrs.  Burwash  herself  then  presented 
the  picture  to  Annesley  Hall,  expressing,  at  the  same  time, 
not  only  the  gratification  afforded  her  by  so  tangible  a 
proof  that  a  long  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Women 
Students  had  been  fully  appreciated,  but  also  her  vision  of 
the  ever-widening  influence  of  the  Victoria  Women  and 
their  Hall.  Miss  Addison,  Dean  of  Annesley  Hall,  in 
fitting  words  accepted  the  gift  on  behalf  of  the  students 
present  and  to  come.  Mr.  McGillivray  Knowles  was 
then  asked  to  speak,  and,  in  doing  so,  paid  a  becoming 
tribute  to  the  patience  and  kindness  of  the  subject  of  the 
portrait,  who  had  rendered  him  so  much  assistance  in  his 
pleasant  task. 

The  singing  of  Mrs.  C.  F.  Barton  made  a  very  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  pleasure  of  the  afternoon. 

OBITUARY 

The  death  of  Mr.  A.E.  Hamilton,  B.A.,  which  occurred 
as  our  last  number  was  passing  through  the  press,  has 
removed  from  among  the  younger  members  of  the  staff 
a  man  whose  natural  gifts,  broad  education,  and  admir- 
able character,  fitted  him  for  rendering  valuable  service. 

Mr.  Hamilton  was  born  at  Port  Hope  in  1879,  and 
came  of  excellent  Irish  and  Scottish  stock.  He  was  the 
only  son  of  Dr.  Alexander  Hamilton — himself  a  graduate 
of  our  University,  both  in  arts  (B.  A.,  with  medal  in 
mathematics,  1868;  M.A.  1869)  and  in  medicine,  and 
since  1886  a  resident  of  Toronto.  The  boy  obtained  his 
preparation  for  the  University,  as  far  as  schools  go,  at 
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the  Lansdowne  School  in  Toronto  (where  he  won  a  three- 
year  scholarship),  and  at  Harbord  Street  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. At  the  latter  school,  he  showed  so  strong  a  liking 
for  linguistic  study  that  he  was  allowed  to  take  all  the 
languages  of  the  curriculum.  These  he  kept  up  after 
entering  the  University  in  1898,  carrying  along,  at  one 
time  or  another  during  his  course,  Greek  as  well  as  Latin, 
with  all  the  modern  languages.  His  knowledge  of 
Greek  was  useful  for  the  philological  studies  in  which 
he  found  so  much  pleasure  then  and  later;  while  his 
phonological  specialisation  was  doubtless  due,  in  part, 
to  the  example  of  his  father,  who  has  for  years  been 
widely  known  among  phoneticians  as  the  self-sacrificing 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Herald,  and  the  Annual  of 
New  Spelling. 

After  graduating  in  1902,  he  spent  a  year  at  work  in 
the  Biological  laboratories,  in  order  to  obtain  some 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  scientific  investigation,  in 
which  he  was  always  much  interested.  The  next  three 
years  he  spent  in  business  life,  and  one  of  them  in  the 
employ  of  a  company  cutting  timber  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Blind  River.  We  next  find  him  a  master  in  St. 
Andrew's  College,  where  he  remained  two  years.  With 
his  appointment  to  the  post  of  substitute  on  the  staff  of 
Oberlin  University  in  1908,  it  may  be  said  that  his  work 
became  perfectly  congenial;  and  when,  at  the  end  of  his 
engagement  at  Oberlin,  he  was  offered  a  place  in  the 
French  department  of  his  own  College,  at  home,  his  ac- 
ceptance of  it  involved  the  refusal  of  two  other  tempting 
offers  in  the  central  United  States. 

But  his  career,  now  so  promising,  was  destined  to 
come  to  an  early  close.  His  first  winter's  work  in  the 
class-rooms  he  had  known  as  a  student  was  to  be  his 
last.  An  insidious  disease,  for  which  no  remedy  seems 
as  yet  to  have  been  found,  was  already  undermining  his 
strength,  and  when  the  spring  of  1911  came,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  his  work.  Then  followed  some  months 
of  brave  resistance,  a  visit  to  Colorado  in  a  vain  search 
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for  relief,  and  finally  confinement  to  his  room,  and  grad- 
ual decline — throughout  which,  happily,  his  mind  pre- 
served its  full  vigour  and  its  courage  to  the  end,  which 
came  on  the  morning  of  March  26th. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  qualities  were  not  of  those  which  are 
most  obvious,  because  one  of  the  strongest  of  them  was 
his  modesty.  Only  those  who  knew  him  well  can  testify 
to  the  fineness  of  his  nature,  his  admirable  sincerity,  his 
devotion  to  duty  and  to  high  purposes;  and  a  few  knew 
something  of  the  strongly  poetic  and  religious  side  of  his 
character,  which  he  usually  kept  hidden  under  reserve. 

A  CORRECTION 

Dr.  Bonar  draws  attention  to  an  error  in  his 
"  Recollections  of  Three  Universities"  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  the  MONTHLY,  in  which  Professor  Lushington  is 
referred  to  as  son-in-law  of  Tennyson.  Professor 
Lushington  was  brother-in-law  of  the  Poet. 
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PERSONALS 


An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association  is  to  keep  a  card  register  of 
the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  information  about  the  graduates  should 
be  of  th«  most  recent  date  possible.  The 
Editor  will  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Alumni  will  send  in  items  of  news  concerning 
themselves  or  their  fellow-graduates.  The 
information  thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THB  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered  on 
the  card  register. 

This  department  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  M.  J.  Helson,  B.A. 


The  Rev.  Francis  W.  Hardy, 
B.A.  '04  (V.),  B.D.,  a  Methodist 
clergyman  at  Summerland,  B.C., 
is  also  on  the  staff  of  Columbian 
College,  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Mr.  Robert  N.  Davy,  B.A.  '05 
(T.),  M.A.,  a  High  School  teacher 
at  Vancouver,  B.C.,  has  for  pre- 
sent address  1230  Burnaby  St. 

The  Rev.  W.  Lashley  Hall, 
B.A.  '05  (V.),  formerly  located  at 
Cumberland,  B.C.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Vancouver,  B.C.,  having 
for  home  address,  123  llth  Ave.  W. 

Mr.  Arno  C.  Bitzer,  B.A.  '05  (U.), 
barrister,  of  Berlin,  was,  at  the 
recent  municipal  elections  of  that 
town,  re-elected  to  the  Board  of 
Education  for  two  years. 

Dr.  Thomas  D.  Rutherford,  M. 
D.,  C.M.  '05,  formerly  of  Burford, 
is  practising  medicine  at  Ohsweken. 

Dr.  Wesley  Edgar  Wallwin,  M.D. 
C.M., '05,  has  removed  from  Clares- 
holm  to  Barons,  Alta.,  where  he  has 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

The  Rev.  James  A.  Spencley, 
B.A.  '05  (V.),  M.A.,  former  resident 
of  Toronto,  is  located  at  Rosetown, 
Sask.,  as  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
denomination. 


Mr.  Percy  D.  Mitchell,  B.A.,  '06 
(T.),  M.A.,  has  engaged  recently 
in  real  estate  business  in  Toronto. 
His  house  address  is  147  Beverley 
St. 

Dr.  John  A.  Gardiner,  B.A.  '06. 
(U.),  M.A.,  M.B.,  of  Leadbury,  is 
continuing  practical  study  in  medi- 
cine this  year  at  St.  Luke's  Hos- 
pital, Chicago,  111. 

The  Rev.  John  Russell  Harris, 
B.A.  '07  (U.),  formerly  of  Toronto, 
and  for  the  past  four  months  Pres- 
byterian clergyman  at  Fort  Frances, 
has  been  extended  a  unanimous 
call  by  that  congregation. 

The  Rev.  J.  Henry  Martin,  B.A. 
'07  (U.),  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Presbyterian  churches  at  Strath- 
clair  and  Elphinstone,  Man.,  since 
July,  1911. 

The  Rev.  Hyslop  Dickson,  B.A. 
'07  (U.),  M.A.,  is  located  at  Rainy 
River,  as  Presbyterian  clergyman. 

Mr.  John  C.  M.  MacBeth,  B.A. 
'07  (U.),  is  studying  law  and  is 
associated  with  the  legal  firm,  Mac- 
Donald  &  Macintosh,  McKinnon 
Building,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Leon  Johnson  Ladner,  B.A. 
'07  (U.),  LL.B.,  associated  with  the 
legal  firm  of  Tupper  &  Griffin,  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  resides  at  1018  Bid- 
well  St. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Langlois,  B.A.  '07  (U.), 
is  at  present  located  at  Berlin,  where 
he  is  an  organist  and  teacher  of 
music. 

Miss  Laura  E.  McCully,  B.A.  '07 
(U.),  M.A.,  has  been  elected  Presi- 
dent of  a  new  society  of  young 
women  of  Toronto  interested  in 
social  and  political  conditions. 
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The  Rev.  W.  L.  L.  Lawrence 
B.A.  '07  (V.),  has  been  transferred 
by  the  Toronto  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church  from  the  charge 
of  Elk  Lake  to  that  of  Cochrane. 

The  Rev.  Harold  J.  Sheridan, 
B.A.  '07  (V.),  was  appointed  in 
June,  1911,  to  Escott  Methodist 
Church  in  the  district  of  Brockville 
under  the  Montreal  Conference. 

The  Rev.  John  A.  Leece,  B.A.  '08 
(V.),  was  transferred  from  Schreiber 
to  Princeville  in  June,  1911,  by  the 
Toronto  Methodist  Conference. 

The  Rev.  William  F.  Roach, 
B.A.  '08  (V.),  who  was  preaching  at 
Vallentyne,  was  removed  to  the 
West  Essa  Methodist  circuit,  and 
has  for  post-office  address,  Alliston. 

The  Rev.  Angus  D.  Watson,  B. 
A.  '08  (IL),  formerly  of  Gore  Bay, 
is  now  the  Presbyterian  minister 
in  charge  of  Bruce  Mines  and  asso- 
ciate congregations. 

The  Rev.  W.  Wallace  Judd,  B.A. 
'08  (T.),  of  Ridley  College,  St. 
Catharines,  presided  on  Jan.  22, 
1912,  at  the  inaugural  dinner  of 
the  St.  Clement's  Old  Boys'  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  the  St.  Charles, 
Toronto. 

Mr.  W.  Kaspar  Eraser,  B.A.  '08 
(U.),  is  pursuing  study  in  law  at 
Osgoode  Hall,  being  associated 
with  the  firm  of  Masten,  Starr, 
Spence  &  Cameron,  Toronto. 

Miss  E.  E.  Hambly,  B.A.  '08 
(U.),  of  Toronto,  is  teaching  mod- 
ern languages  in  the  High  School 
at  Trout  Lake  City,  B.C. 


The  Rev.  Charles  W.  McKenzie, 
B.A.  '08  (V.),  was  transferred  in 
June,  1911,  from  charge  of  the 
Methodist  church  at  Mitchell's 
Bay,  Ont.,  to  the  church  at  Delisle, 
Sask. ;  and  the  Rev.  Frank  H.  Lang- 
ford,  B.A.,  '08  (V.),  from  North 
Maiden,  Ont.,  to  Wapella,  Sask. 

The  Rev.  John  Egerton  Lovering, 
B.A.  '08  (V.),  M.A.,  is  preaching 
at  Wharncliffe  Methodist  Church, 
having  for  post-office  address,  Thes- 
salon. 

Miss  Frances  Crane,  B.A.  '09  (V.) 
resigned  last  autumn  her  position 
on  the  staff  of  Ontario  Ladies' 
College,  Whitby,  and  has  since  held 
the  position  of  head  lady  teacher 
on  the  staff  of  the  Methodist  Col- 
lege, St.  John's,  Nfld. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Cline,  S.P.S.  '09,  is 
located  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  his 
office  being  in  the  Ruskin  Building. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Dempster,  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  M.A.,  is  pursuing  post-grad- 
uate study  in  Europe,  having  for 
present  address,  Steinsgraben,  5, 
Gottingen,  Germany.  Mr.  Demp- 
ster will  spend  two  years  abroad. 

Miss  Clara  B.  Hunter,  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  previously  of  Toronto,  is 
teaching  in  the  High  School  at 
Nutley,  N.J. 

Miss  H.  J.  Martin,  B.A.  '09  (T.), 
has  removed  from  Thorold  to 
Chesley,  where  she  is  a  member  of 
the  staff  of  High  School  teachers. 

Dr.  Norman  M.  Keith,  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  M.D.  (Johns  Hopkins),  of 
Toronto,  is  completing  practical 
medical  study  at  New  York  Hos- 
pital, New  York,  N.Y. 
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Mr.  W.  P.  Thompson.  B.A.  '10 
(U.),  has  obtained  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Mr. 
Thompson  contributed  in  October, 
1911,  to  the  publication  Annals  of 
Botany  of  that  University,  an  arti- 
cle "On  the  Origin  of  the  Multi- 
seriate  Ray  in  Dicotyledons." 

Dr.  Arthur  B.  Lemesurier,  M.B. 
'10,  of  Toronto,  on  the  staff  of  the 
Sick  Children's  Hospital,  has  quali- 
fied for  the  position  of  house  sur- 
geon at  Bellevue  Hospital,  New 
York. 

Mr.  George  E.  Shaw,  B.A.  75 
(U.),  has  removed  from  484  Ontario 
St.,  Toronto,  to  Burlington,  having 
for  post-office  address  Box  326. 

Mr.  Newton  Wolverton,  B.A.  '77 
(U.),  LL.D.  (McMaster),  for  many 
years  President  of  Bishop  College, 
Marshall,  Texas,  is  the  president  of 
the  Sunset  Mills,  Limited,  at  Nelson, 
B.C. 

Professor  James  P.  McMurrich, 
B.A.  '79  (U.),  M.A.,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  attended  in  April  at 
Philadelphia  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Wistar 
Institute  of  Anatomy. 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Tyrrell,  B.A.  '80 
(U.),  M.A.,  B.A.SC.,  has  changed 
his  residence  from  Huron  St.,  to  14 
Walmer  Rd.,  Toronto. 

Mr.  L.  E.  McC.  Pomeroy,  B.A.'83 
(V.),  M.A.,  has  changed  his  resi- 
dence in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  from  Masten 
St.  to  153  E.  Utica  St. 

The  Rev.  Canon  William  Roberts, 
Mus.  Bac.  '86,  of  Adolphustown,  has 
been  awarded  the  medal  for  the  best 
hymn  tune  offered  by  the  Incorpor- 


ated Guild  of  Church  Musicians  of 
London,  Eng.  In  1904  and  1906, 
respectively,  Canon  Roberts  ob- 
tained the  silver  medal  for  the  best 
interchangeable  double  chant,  and 
the  prize  for  the  best  quadruple 
chant. 

Mr.  Frank  Sanderson,  B.A.  '87 
(U.),  M.A.,  late  actuary  of  the 
Canada  Life  Assurance  Co.,  and 
formerly  joint  general  manager,  has 
opened  offices  in  Toronto  as  a  con- 
sulting actuary,  being  the  first  man 
in  Canada  to  enter  this  profession. 
Mr.  Sanderson  retains  also  his  con- 
nection with  the  Canada  Life  Assur- 
ance Co.  as  consultant. 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Libby,  B.A.  '87 
(V.),  Ph.D.,  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, Evanston,  111.,  has  removed 
from  Sheridan  Rd.  to  1704  Hinman 
Ave. 

The  Rev.  Lawrence  Skey,  B.A.  '88 
(U.)  M.A.,  rector  of  St.  Anne's 
Anglican  Church,  Toronto,  left  in 
March  for  England  while  resting 
from  clerical  labour  during  the  next 
six  months. 

Dr.  Thomas  N.  Rogers,  M.D.  '89, 
has  for  present  location  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Mich. 

Miss  Clara  Brett  Martin,  B.A. 
'90  (T.),  B.C.L.,  LL.B.,  gave  a  lec- 
ture on  laws  regarding  women  in 
Ontario  in  the  Margaret  Eaton 
School  of  Expression,  Toronto,  oa 
April  17,  1912. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Senkler,  B.A.  '97  (T.), 
recently  located  at  Perth,  is  prac- 
tising law  in  Bowmanville. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Harper,  B.A.  '98 
(U.),  of  Hillsdale,  has  been  called  to 
the  pastorate  of  Chalmers'  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Toronto. 
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The  Rev.  J.  R.  H.  Warren,  B.A. 
'98  (T).,  M.A.,  will  take  the  incum- 
bency of  St.  Matthew's  Anglicaa 
Church,  Toronto,  when  his  engage- 
ment with  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
Eng.,  expires  in  June,  1912. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Collinson,  B.A.  '98  (T.), 
of  Highfield,  Hamilton,  has  been 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Council  of  Boy  Scouts. 

Marriages. 

BAILEY— HOGG— On  April  22, 1012, 
at  Perth,  Charles  Frederick  Bai- 
ley, B.S.A.  '09,  of  the  Agriculture 
Department,  Parliament  Build- 
ings, Toronto,  to  Louise  Drum- 
mond  of  Perth. 

CHAPIN — MINTERN — On  April  9, 
1912,  at  Brantford,  Cecil  Dun- 
combe  Chapin,  M.B.  '95,  of  Cains- 
riHe,  to  Elizabeth  Jane  Mintern 
of  Mohawk  Road,  Brantford. 

CORNISH — BEATTIE — On    Sept.    1, 

1911,  at  116  Suffolk  St.,  Guelph, 
Mary  Brydges  Beattie,  M.B.  '06, 
to  Solon  W.  Cornish,  M.D.,  of 
Bridgewater,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

DAWSON — SMITH — On     April     10, 

1912,  in  North  Parkdale  Meth- 
odist Church,  Toronto,  Frederick 
Bruce    Dawson,     M.B.     '06,    of 
Maple  Creek,  Sask.,  to  Honora 
Elizabeth  Smith  of  Toronto. 

GRIFFIN — BOVELL — On  April  13, 
1912,  at  St.  Jude's  Church,  Oak- 
ville,  Laura  Beatrice  Bovell,  B.A. 
'00  (T.),  M.A.,  of  Toronto,  to 
Alvin  Douglas  Griffin,  of  New 
York,  N.Y. 

HACKNEY — WRIGHT — On  April  10, 
1912,  in  St.  James'  Church,  Hull, 
William  Hackney,  M.D.,  C.M. 
'97,  of  Calgary,  Alta.,  formerly 


of  Ottawa,  to  Inez  Maude  Wright, 
daughter  of  the  late  Lieut. -Col. 
Joshua  Wright  of  Ottawa. 

HALL— WILSON— On  April  17, 1912, 
at  Christ  Church  in  Chatham 
Frederick  W.  Hall,  M.B.  '05,  to 
Meta  Wilson,  both  of  Chatham. 

KEFFER — ScHUTZ~On  April  8, 1912, 
in  Christ  Church  Cathedral, 
Hamilton,  Charles  Percy  A.  Keffer 
B.A.  '05  (T.),  M.A.,  classical 
master  in  Edmonton  H.  S.,  to 
Muriel  Kathleen  Schutz  of  Ham- 
ilton. 

McARTHUR — HOLCOMBE — On  April 
3,  1912,  in  the  Methodist  Church 
at  Havelock,  John  Arthur  McAr- 
thur,  D.D.S.  '09,  of  Markdaleto 
Ada  Grace  Holcombe  of  Have- 
lock. 

MACLAURIN — BURNHAM — On  April 

8,  1912,  in  the  Church  of  the 
Ascension,    Port  Perry,  Norman 
Tempest    MacLaurin,  M.B.  "02, 
of    Toronto,    to   Alice    Lorraine 
Burnham  of  "Maplehurst,"  Port 
Perry. 

MCPHEDRAN — SIMPSON — On    April 

9,  1912,    at    Plainfield,    N.    J., 
William     Fletcher     McPhedran, 
B.A.  '05  (U.),  M.B.,  of  151  Bloor 
St.  W.,  Toronto,  to  Lila  Simpson 
of  Liberty  town,  Maryland,  U.S.  A. 

MAHOOD — SCHOFIELD — On  April  3, 
1912,  at  Oshawa,  the  Rev.  Heber 
Sinclair  Mahood,  B.A.  '06  (V.), 
of  St.  John,  N.B.,  to  Agnes  Rhea 
Schofieln  of  Oshawa. 

MOORE — DOCKRILL — On  April  9, 
1912,  at  Smith's  Falls,  Fannie 
Myrtle  Dockrill,  Phm.B.  '08,  to 
George  E.  Moore  of  Carleton 
Place. 
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MORRISON — FALLON — On  April  8, 
1912,  at  910  Logan  Avc.,  Toronto, 
William  Morrison,  B.A.  '00  (U.), 
M.D.,  CM.  (Queen'b),  of  248 
Danforth  Avr.,  Toronto,  to  Anna 
Fallen  of  Toronto. 

LANGFORD — VON  GuNTEN-On  Dec. 
27,  1911,  at  Blenheim,  Charles 
Baldwin  Langford,  M.B.  '88, 
M.D.,  to  Evelyn  Von  Gunten, 
both  of  Blenheim. 

PAGE — PHILLIPS-OU  April  17, 1912, 
at  48  St.  Clair  Ave.  E.,  Toronto, 
Margaret  Hunt  Phillips,  B.A.  '09 
(V.),  to  John  Robert  Page,  both 
of  Toronto. 

RANSOM — LONG — On  March  19, 
1912,  at  Chelsea  Ave.,  Toronto, 
John  Thomas  Ransom,  S.  P.  S. 
'08,  to  Lottie  Ruth  Long. 

RICHARDS — BROWN — On    Dec.   29, 

1911,  at  Bonavista,  Nfld.,  Joseph 
C.  Richards,  M.B.  '11,  of  Greens- 
pond,  Nfld.,  formerly  of  Port  de 
Grave,  to  May  Brown  of  Bona- 
vista. 

SCOTT — FAIRCLOTH — On  April   10, 

1912,  at  380  King  St.W.,  Toronto, 
Charles   Geldard    Scott,    D.D.S. 
'02,  to  Elizabeth  Alice  Faircloth, 
both  of  Toronto. 

WALKER — PEL  TON — In  August, 
1911,  at  Kemptville,  the  Rev. 
Herman  E.  Walker,  B.A.  '10 
(V.),  of  Winchester,  to  Erne 
Louise  Pelton  of  Kemptville. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walker  sailed  in 
September  for  Tokyo,  Japan, 
where  they  are  missionaries  un- 
der the  Methodist  Church. 


WOODCOCK — NORTON — On  April  16, 
1912,  in  the  Church  of  St.  George 
the  Martyr,  the  Rev.  Herbert  F. 
Dealtry  Woodcock,  B.A.  '02  (T.), 
M.A.,  rector  of  Oakville,  to  Annie 
Louise  Norton,  widow  of  the  late 
Dr.  Norton  of  Shelburne. 

Deaths. 

BURCHILL — On  April  6,  1912,  at 
Smith's  Falls,  John  Burchill,  B.A. 
'96  (U.),  M.A.,  Principal  of 
Smith's  Falls  Public  Schools,  and 
formerly  of  Cobourg. 

BUTTERFIELD — On  April  20,  1912, 
in  London,  Eng.,  Robert  Morris 
Butterfield,  B.A.  '08  (U.),  M.B., 
M.R.C.S.andL.R.C.P.  (London), 
recently  of  Guelph. 

HAMILTON— On  March  26,  1912,  at 
72  Howard  Park  Ave.,  Toronto, 
Alexander  Edwin  Hamilton,  B.A. 
'02  (U.),  late  Instructor  in  French 
at  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O., 
and  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

JAMES— On  March  28,  1912,  at 
Gait,  Ephraim  Pearson  James, 
M.B.  '02,  suddenly,  of  heart 
failure. 

PAIN— On  April  15,  1912,  in  the 
wreck  of  the  Titanic,  Alfred  Pain, 
M.B.  '10,  of  Hamilton. 

TAYLOR— On  Feb.  13,  1912,  at  his 
residence,  12  Church  St.,  St. 
Catharines,  Walter  Taylor,  M.B. 
'98,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  F.R.C. 
S.E. 

THORBURN— On  March  26,  1912, 
at  Guelph,  James  David  Thor- 
burn,  M.D.  '87,  of  329  Bloor  St. 
W.,  Toronto. 
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EDITORIAL 

FREE    SPEECH    IN    COLLEGES 

THE  article  from  The  Evening  Post  which  is  pub- 
lished in  this  issue  of  the  MONTHLY  deals  with 
a  question  which  is  not  a  new  one  in  the  Ameri- 
can university  world.  It  came  into  the  arena  when 
Dr.  Ely,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  was  dismissed  from  his  position 
because,  it  was  alleged,  he  scored  the  Standard  Oil 
methods  which  had  resulted  in  the  accumulation  of 
the  Rockefeller  millions.  It  again  came  when  Professor 
Ross,  of  the  Department  of  Political  Economy  in  the 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  was  summarily  removed 
from  his  post  because  of  his  trenchant  criticism  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  late  Mr.  Leland  Stanford  Sr., 
the  founder  of  that  University,  had  become  wealthy 
enough  to  endow  a  university.  It  came  also  promin- 
ently before  the  public  sixteen  years  ago  when  the 
Trustees  of  Brown  University  dismissed  the  President 
of  that  institution,  Dr.  Andrews,  because  he  endorsed 
the  "16  to  1"  doctrine. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  are  the  only 
instances  in  which  academic  freedom  of  speech  in 
American  universities  has  been  denied.  There  can  be 
no  freedom  of  speech  where  autocracy  sits  in  the  chair 
of  the  college  or  university  president,  or  where  the 
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trustees  resent  criticism  of  the  political,  commercial, 
or  social  system  they  represent.  Such  freedom  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence  when  criticism  of  existing 
social  or  industrial  conditions  or  methods  is  apt  to 
alienate  the  sympathy  of  the  patrons  and  wealthy 
friends  of  the  institution.  As  these  conditions  obtain 
more  or  less  in  the  majority  of  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  United  States,  it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  academic  freedom  of  speech  is  by  no  means 
untrammelled. 

In  absolute  contrast  with  this  is  the  academic 
situation  in  the  British  universities.  There  a  man 
"may  speak  the  thing  he  will";  and,  in  consequence, 
we  find  Professors  Dicey,  Edgeworth,  Jenks,  Westlake, 
and  others,  freely  discussing  public  questions  in  the 
press  and  on  the  platform,  and  sometimes  with  a  vigour 
of  phrase  that  would  arouse  the  strongest  opposition 
in  the  United  States.  There  has  not  been  a  single 
instance  in  the  last  century  of  an  effort  to  curtail  this 
freedom,  which  is  considered  as  inviolable  as  the  freedom 
of  speech  in  Parliament  or  on  the  hustings.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  development  of  English  life,  but  it  is  not  a  little 
reinforced  by  the  fact  that  appointment  to  a  university 
chair  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  to  be  held 
"during  pleasure",  is  a  life  appointment,  which,  in 
the  case  of  a  Regius  chair,  even  the  Crown  cannot 
recall.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  was  furnished 
twenty-four  years  ago  when  an  Oxford  teacher,  the 
holder  of  a  Regius  professorship,  became  incurably 
irisane,  and  was,  in  consequence,  confined  in  an  asylum, 
where  a  few  years  after  he  died.  The  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown,  when  the  question  of  declaring  his  position 
vacant  was  mooted,  advised  that  he,  as  a  lunatic, 
could  not  resign,  and  that  the  Crown  could  not  dismiss 
him  from  the  chair,  the  salary  of  which,  therefore, 
was  paid  to  him  to  the  last.  A  professor  in  a  Scotch 
university  can  only  be  removed  from  his  post  when  he 
is  convicted  of  felony  in  the  courts. 
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The  situation  in  Canada  is  unlike  either  that  in 
Great  Britain  or  that  in  the  United  States.  Difficulties 
have  arisen  in  which  a  licence  of  speech  was  employed 
which  exceeded  the  limits  recognised  in  English  uni- 
versities. This  has  led  to  situations  of  tension  which 
are  within  the  recollection  of  our  readers.  The  result 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  to  leave  freedom  of  speech 
untrammelled;  but  the  liberty  on  the  part  of  university 
professors  to  express  themselves  either  in  the  class- 
room or  outside  it  on  questions  which  are  in  contention, 
or  the  discussion  of  which  antagonises  a  large  section 
of  the  public,  must  be  used  with  the  greatest  discretion. 
To  do  otherwise  is  to  bring  the  university  into  contempt 
and  diminish  its  prestige  and  influence  amongst  the 
public.  As  Dr.  Felix  Adler  points  out,  sanity  of  thought 
and  sobriety  of  speech  constitute  an  essential  qualifi- 
cation for  a  university  post.  The  university  professor, 
therefore,  should  err  on  the  side  of  self-restraint  rather 
than  on  the  side  of  licence,  and  perhaps  when  he  is 
compelled  to  go  down  into  the  arena  he  may  play  a 
much  more  effective  r61e. 

There  is  one  additional  limitation  imposed  on  the 
professors  of  a  State  university  like  that  of  Toronto, 
which  should  by  no  means  be  regarded  only  as  a  counsel 
of  perfection.  They  are  officials  of  the  State,  and  there- 
fore, as  civil  servants,  are  debarred  from  discussing 
questions  of  current  politics,  and  from  criticising,  not 
to  say  censuring,  the  public  men,  or  the  policy  of  either 
party.  The  reasons  for  prohibiting  a  civil  servant 
from  taking  part  in  politics  are  recognised  as  valid  on 
all  hands.  When  the  vast  majority  of  the  public  regard 
the  university  professor  as  belonging  to  the  same  class, 
it  is  wise  for  him  to  act  accordingly.  This  does  not 
limit  his  academic  freedom.  His  right  to  discuss  and 
criticise  the  university  policy  or  the  university  adminis- 
tration, providing  the  criticism  is  reasonable  in  tone, 
and  observes  the  amenities  of  discussion,  should,  in 
the  interest  of  the  university,  be  inviolate. 
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THE  OSTEOPATHS  AND  THE  MEDICAL  COUNCIL 

The  alliance  between  the  Osteopaths  and  the  Medical 
Council  came  as  a  shock,  even  to  those  who  believed 
that  there  were  few  shreds  of  decency  left  in  the  body 
that  has  for  some  time  misrepresented  the  medical 
profession.  Even  now  it  seems  improbable  that  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  faux  pas  made  by  its  representatives, 
who  brazenly  proposed  to  open  the  back  door  to  admit 
a  horde  of  the  graduates  of  colleges  so  scathingly  de- 
nounced in  the  Carnegie  Report,  while  it  barred  out 
the  graduates  of  our  own  universities,  as  well  as  those 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
other  institutions  of  the  highest  standing. 

The  worst  feature  is  that  the  plot  almost  succeeded, 
and  if  President  Falconer  had  not,  at  the  last  moment, 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  Legislative  Committee 
that  the  rights  of  medical  students  might  be  invade'd 
by  the  proposed  legislation,  the  remarkable  act  brought 
forward  by  the  Osteopath-Council  combination  would 
now  be  law. 

Of  course,  the  Council  representatives  had  argu- 
ments ad  nauseam  to  show  why  they  wished  to  uncork 
the  bottle,  and  let  this  harmless  genius  loose  in  the 
community;  but  even  they  must  have  had  some  qualms 
of  Conscience  when  they  reviewed  the  omnium  gatherum 
of  Christian  healers,  faith  curers,  chiropractors,  Chris- 
tian scientists  and  unchristian  scientists,  who  also 
wanted  their  bottles  uncorked  by  legal  process.  Why 
not?  Possibly  the  representatives  of  the  Council  felt 
grateful  for  the  interference  of  the  University,  not  that 
gratitude  for  being  saved  from  themselves  has  been  a 
striking  characteristic  of  that  body. 

The  scene  in  the  committee-room  will  not  be  for- 
gotten for  some  time  by  those  who  had  to  listen  to  the 
pleadings  of  the  many  bodies  asking  for  special  privi- 
leges. Picturesque  charlatanry,  delusion  and  buffoonery 
all  had  their  place,  and  the  gentlemen  who  found  them- 
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selves  hand  in  hand  with  this  delightful  olla  podrida 
must  have  experienced  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour. 

If  the  dignity  of  medicine  suffered  during  that  time, 
what  can  be  said  of  the  dignity  of  the  law,  while  its 
representatives  were  pleading  for  the  recognition  of 
delusion  and  fanaticism? 

Such  exhibitions  make  us  wonder  whether,  after  all 
our  assumptions  of  superiority,  we  are  on  a  higher 
plane  ethically  than  the  much-criticised  nation  to  the 
south,  which  has  always  extended  open  arms  to  every 
fad  and  fancy  developed  by  the  Barnums  of  medicine. 

The  universities  must  join  together  in  resisting  the 
persistent  efforts,  of  the  Medical  Council  to  produce 
medical  anarchy;  and,  if  necessary,  they  must  destroy 
the  body  which  is  rapidly  becoming  a  menace  to  the 
affairs  of  an  honourable  profession. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  THE  EDUCATIONAL 
MEETINGS  AT  EASTER 

The  greatest  opportunity  for  the  University  of 
Toronto  to  extend  and  strengthen  its  influence  in  the 
Province  is  during  Easter  week  of  each  year,  when  it 
is  supposed  that  every  part  of  the  Province  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annual  educational  gathering  that  meets 
in  the  academic  halls.  This  ought  to  be  the  time  for 
class  reunions  and  alumni  celebrations.  The  professors 
are  in  residence,  reduced  rates  are  in  force  on  the  rail- 
ways, the  teachers  from  the  other  towns  and  cities  are 
attending  the  Association,  many  of  the  representatives 
from  the  Boards  of  Education  and  the  Public  Library 
Boards  are  University  graduates — in  fact,  everything 
seems  to  be  provided  except  that  needful  but  sadly 
lacking  ingredient  known  as  "college  spirit",  the  de- 
finite, enthusiastic  interest  in  Alma  Mater  which  seems 
to  be  a  characteristic  of  other  universities  much  more 
than  it  is  of  ours.  True,  it  is  pleasant  to  meet  some 
old  acquaintances  in  the  halls  of  the  University;  but 
this  is  only  a  chance  meeting.  The  demon  of  logical 
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organisation  has  arranged  the  programme  of  the  Associ- 
ation in  such  a  manner  that  one  knows  just  whom  he 
will  see,  unless,  as  I  have  said,  he  stumbles  over  some 
one  in  the  halls.  We  have  the  Classical  Section,  the 
Continuation  Section,  the  English  and  History  Section, 
the  General  Association  (the  addresses  at  which  are 
often  painfully  general),  the  High  School  Principals' 
section,  the  Home  Science  Section,  the  Inspectors' 
Department,  the  Kindergarten  Department,  the  Manual 
Arts  Section,  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  Section, 
the  Modern  Language  Section,  the  Natural  Science 
Section,  the  Physical  Training  and  Hygiene  Section, 
the  Public  School  Department,  the  Training  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Trustees'  Department.  This  resembles 
nothing  as  much  as  the  congested  time-table  of  our 
schools.  The  work  in  these  departments  is  supposed 
to  be  run  off  in  three  days;  and  were  a  representative 
to  try  to  live  up  to  his  obligations  to  those  who  send 
him,  it  is  likely  he  would  look  upon  this  Easter  week  as 
the  strenuous  time  of  his  year.  There  is  practically  no 
time  for  social  intercourse,  for  that  arm-chair,  round- 
table,  frank  expression  of  opinion  and  relation  of 
personal  experience  which  is  to  many  the  most  valuable 
part  of  association  meetings.  For  instance,  this  is  the 
time  when  the  class  of  '87  ought  to  celebrate  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary,  and  that  of  1902  its  tenth  anniver- 
sary; it  is  now  that  the  Toronto  Branch  of  the  Alumni 
Association  ought  to  hold  an  informal  supper  and  smoker 
in  the  University  Dining-Hall,  where  there  could  be 
reunion  and  good  fellowship  enjoyed  in  accordance  with 
the  traditions  of  college  men.  It  would  be  worth  while 
to  hold  even  the  annual  Alumni  meeting  at  this  time, 
and  then  we  might  expect  some  interest  and  enthusiasm 
instead  of  the  small  attendance  and  dull  meeting  in 
June.  Easter  week  is  a  good  time  for  all  educational 
and  university  activities,  and  we  should  take  advantage 
of  the  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  educational 
life  in  the  different  sections  of  the  province. 
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THE   "SPLIT  FEE" 

The  "split  fee"  is  a  term  new  to  the  layman  un- 
versed in  current  medical  phraseology,  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  explain  it.  It  is  employed  to  denote  the 
disposal  of  the  fee  that  a  surgeon  of  a  certain  type, 
who  has  performed  an  operation  on  a  patient  sent  him 
by  a  physician,  receives  for  that  service.  He  gives  a 
part  of  it  back  to  the  physician  as  a  reward  for  "switch- 
ing "  the  patient  to  him  rather  than  to  any  other  surgeon. 
Neither  the  patient  nor  the  patient's  friends  are  allowed 
to  know  of  this  transaction,  and  the  surgeon  'would 
keep  it  dark  from  the  public  also  that  he  is  a  "split- 
fee"  man.  It  is  esoteric  knowledge  that  should  not  be 
shared  with  the  vulgar  multitude. 

The  situation  which  the  "split  fee"  has  developed 
has  produced  a  flutter  in  the  medical  dovecot,  and  the 
fellows  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  have  gathered  in 
solemn  conclave  to  discuss  it.  They  have  never  had  to 
do  that  before,  and  they  are,  in  consequence,  puzzled 
as  to  how  to  deal  with  it.  The  very  name,  "split  fee", 
has  the  taint  of  modernism,  and  although  it  has  long  been 
known  that  certain  members  of  the  profession  could 
split  hairs  when  occasion  required,  there  has  never  been 
a  suspicion  in  the  lay  mind  that  fees  might  be  divided. 
They  have  been  too  large  or  too  small  to  allow  of  this 
being  done  successfully.  No  one  wishes  to  split  a  large 
fee,  and  the  other  variety  cannot  be  considered.  It  is 
the  moderate  fee  that  is  in  danger. 

Physicians  are  notoriously  poor  business  men,  but 
it  appears  that  some  of  the  more  spectacular  and  pro- 
gressive surgeons  have  been  corrupted  by  the  com- 
mercialism that  is  abroad,  and  have  developed  what 
might  be  called  up-to-date  methods  of  swelling  the 
annual  income.  The  merger  on  a  small  scale  has  been 
attempted. 

Of  course,  the  surgeon  has  been  picking  most  of  the 
plums  in  the  way  of  big  fees  for  some  years,  and  has 
gathered  thousands,  while  the  more  modest  physician 
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has  been  content — or  should  we  say  compelled? — to 
accept  hundreds. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  profession  could 
fail  to  be  impressed  by  newspaper  gossip  regarding  the 
exhaustion  of  the  coal  supply,  the  disappearance  of 
petroleum,  and  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  The 
object-lesson  has  not  been  lost,  and  with  preventive 
medicine  cutting  off  the  medical  supplies  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  removal  of  numberless  appendices  and 
organs  diseased — and  otherwise — on  the  other,  the 
question  has  naturally  arisen,  What  is  to  become  of  the 
doctors?  The  thrifty  surgeon  must  have  some  thought 
of  the  future,  and  must  also  devise  means  of  bringing 
more  grist  to  his  mill,  hence  the  happy  thought  of  the 
"split  fee";  for,  of  course,  the  inspiration  came  to  the 
surgeon. 

As  we  learn  from  a  recent  article  by  the  Hon.  Justice 
Riddell,  the  day  was  when  the  surgeon  was  of  inferior 
status  amongst  the  professors  of  the  healing  art,  con- 
sequently could  demand  his  fees  as  a  right,  while  the 
fees  of  the  physicians  were  but  honorary.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  date  when  the  barber  and  the  surgeon  were 
one;  the  surgeon  is  now  on  a  very  different  plane,  ethi- 
cally and  socially;  although  even  the  barber  has  raised 
his  fee  for  hair-cutting,  and  has  evidenced  his  interest 
in  the  spirit  of  the  times. 

The  really  up-to-date  surgeon  now  keeps  one  eye 
fixed  on  the  clock,  the  other  on  the  patient,  makes  a  few 
deft  strokes,  nips  out  the  appendix,  rapidly  closes  the 
wound  (all  in  two  minutes  and  a  half),  and  in  due  course 
reaps  his  thousand-dollar  harvest.  Even  if  no  evidence 
of  disease  is  apparent,  the  diagnosis  is,  that  if  the  ap- 
pendix had  been  left,  it  might  have  developed  disease. 
The  diagnosis,  no  doubt,  takes  the  place  of  the  unguentum 
armarium  sympatheticum  formerly  employed  by  the 
surgeon  when  he  was  a  little  less  certain  of  his  results 
than  now. 

In   the   meanwhile,  the  steady-going,  old-fashioned 
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surgeons  of  the  Academy,  who  fortunately  are  vastly 
in  the  majority,  are  quite  content  to  jog  along  in  the 
pleasant,  if  comparatively  unremunerative,  paths  trod- 
den by  the  representatives  of  an  honourable  profession 
for  years.  They  have  entered  a  dignified  protest  against 
the  modern  methods  of  the  Napoleons  of  the  scalpel;  and, 
no  doubt,  their  protest  will  be  of  some  avail — publicly, 
at  least. 


CHANCELLOR  BURWASH 


TWO  familiar  faces  will  be  missed  next  year  at 
the  Council-boards  and  in  the  lecture-rooms  of 
the  University.  To  Professor  Ramsay  Wright 
we  bid  a  reluctant  farewell;  to  Chancellor  Burwash, 
the  well-loved  president  of  Victoria  College,  we  bid 
a  hopeful  bon  voyage  and  au  revoir.  I  willingly 
accede  to  the  request  to  set  before  the  readers  of  the 
UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY  some  account  of  this  famous 
University  builder;  and  it  commends  itself  to  me  as  the 
most  fitting  thing,  under  the  circumstances,  to  bring  to 
light  certain  unfamiliar  facts  connected  with  Chancellor 
Burwash's  early  career,  and  to  dwell  with  some  par- 
ticularity upon  his  personal  labours  in  the  cause  of 
University  confederation.  It  is  upon  these  labours  that 
Chancellor  Burwash  would  himself  base  his  chief  title 
to  remembrance.  If  we  who  have  known  him  intimately 
in  his  later  years,  refuse  to  limit  his  claims  upon  pos- 
terity's gratitude  to  an  achievement  which  his  support 
alone  rendered  possible,  it  is  not  because  we  under- 
estimate his  contribution  of  tact  and  zeal  and  tireless 
energy  to  the  consummation  of  that  great  work,  but 
because  we  feel  that  his  subsequent  tact  and  zeal  and 
energy  have  been  no  less  provocative  of  great  result, 
and  that  his  dignity  of  character,  his  gentle  firmness  of 
manner,  and  his  unswerving  rectitude,  have  impressed 
themselves  indelibly  on  the  generations  of  students 
that  have  flowed  through  the  halls  of  the  college  which 
has  known  him  now  as  boy  and  man  for  sixty  years. 
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And  we  feel  also  that  the  future  will  evaluate  at  no  less 
high  an  estimate  than  that  which  attaches  to  him  as  a 
constructive  thinker  and  organiser  his  liberalising  in- 
fluence within  his  own  church.  The  Methodist  Church 
of  Canada  might  have  been  narrow  and  intolerant. 
Thanks  to  the  counsels  of  Chancellor  Burwash,  more 
than  perhaps  to  the  guidance  of  any  other  man  or  group 
of  men,  the  Methodist  Church,  as  a  whole,  does  not  now 
lie  open  to  that  charge. 

The  Rev.  Nathanael  Burwash  was  born  on  July  25, 
1839,  near  St.  Andrews,  Argenteuil,  in  the  province  of 
Quebec.  The  family  removed  three  years  later  to  Balti- 
more, in  the  county  of  Northumberland.  In  the  village 
school  of  that  place  he  received  his  first  education,  and 
enjoyed  the  further  advantage  of  tuition  under  Robert 
Harstowe,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Glasgow  University.  Enter- 
ing the  preparatory  school  of  Victoria  College  in  1852, 
he  matriculated  in  1854.  He  taught  in  a  public  school 
in  the  year  1855-6,  and  graduated  in  1859.  He  served 
as  tutor  in  the  preparatory  school  of  his  College  during 
1859-60,  and  entered  the  Methodist  ministry  in  1860. 
For  six  years/  Dr.  Bunvash  occupied  charges  in  New- 
burgh,  Belleville,  Toronto,  and  Hamilton.  In  September 
1866  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences 
in  Victoria  University,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  Yale, 
whence  he  was  recalled  before  the  end  of  the  collegiate 
year  to  relieve  the  retiring  professor  at  Cobourg.  In 
1871  he  organised  a  theological  department  in 
Victoria  University,  and  in  the  same  year  he  took  his 
degree  of  B.D.  in  the  Garrett  Biblical  Institute  of 
Evanston,  111.  In  1873  he  resigned  the  chair  of  Science, 
and  was  appointed  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Nelles  in  1887,  Dr.  Burwash  became 
President  and  Chancellor  of  Victoria  University.  In 
1868  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Proctor  of  Sarnia,  who 
still  happily  survives,  and  who  has  been  of  inestimable 
service  to  her  husband  in  his  career. 

For  some  years  past  a  pronounced  feeling  of  rivalry, 
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deepening  at  times  into  jealousy,  had  been  developing 
between  the  various  Arts  colleges  of  the  Province. 
They  were  all  poor,  and  none  was  exempt  from  the 
peevishness  bred  of  poverty.  Science  was  making 
increased  demands  on  diminishing  resources.  Victoria 
met  these  demands  by  the  erection  of  Faraday  Hall  in 
1877-8;  Queen's  established  a  new  scientific  foundation; 
and  in  Toronto  the  School  of  Practical  Science  was 
organised,  though  not  at  first  in  direct  connection  with 
the  University.  Dr.  Burwash  seeing  the  need  of  in- 
creased cohesion  and  more  extensive  co-operation  be- 
tween the  colleges  and  the  high  schools  of  the  Province, 
arranged  a  common  basis  of  matriculation  for  Victoria, 
Queen's,  and  Trinity,  which  later  formed  the  model  for 
our  present  matriculation  system.  On  a  visit  made  by 
Dr.  Burwash  to  Toronto  about  1880,  while  he  was 
walking  through  the  oak  grove  north  of  the  University 
Main  Building,  the  dreams  of  federation  entered  into 
his  mind.  Why  might  we  not  organise  a  collegiate 
combination — so  ran  the  vision — on  the  basis  of  the 
Oxford  system,  and  establish  a  provincial  University 
worthy  of  the  name,  instead  of  perpetuating  our  rivalries 
and  jealousies,  and  standing  forever  in  our  own  light? 
The  Hon.  Adam  Crooks  had  issued  a  circular  setting 
forth  the  needs  of  the  University,  and  Dr.  Burwash  on 
his  return  to  Cobourg  prepared  a  letter  proposing  in 
general  terms  a  policy  of  sane  co-operation  in  the  place 
of  the  feeble  competition  which  prevailed.  This  letter 
he  showed  to  Dr.  Nelles,  who  advised  that  the  time  was 
not  yet  ripe  for  its  dispatch.  In  1883  the  University 
of  Toronto  entered  upon  an  energetic  endowment 
campaign  which  accentuated  still  further  the  disagree- 
ments with  the  outlying  universities  who  felt  that, 
doing  half  the  provincial  work,  they  had  at  least  a 
partial  claim  to  provincial  support. 

The  very  acrimony  of  the  controversy  was  destined 
to  lead  to  its  readjustment.  In  the  newspaper  warfare 
of  the  following  months  the  idea  of  the  concentration 
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of  university  work  in  Toronto  was  not  at  first  mooted. 
There  was  some  vague  idea  of  a  group  of  theological 
colleges  centred  about  the  Provincial  University.  As 
for  the  other  colleges,  they  might  either  abandon  their 
Arts  work,  or  prosecute  it  where  they  were  established, 
and  on  their  own  responsibility.  At  its  darkest  moment 
the  situation  brightened.  Sir  William  (then  Mr.) 
Mulock,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
wrote  a  letter  in  December  1883,  to  Senator  John 
Macdonald,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  Vic- 
toria University,  asking  in  a  most  friendly  spirit  for 
co-operation  in  the  interests  of  the  higher  education  of 
the  Province.  Dr.  Burwash  had  meanwhile  worked  out 
the  details  of  his  original  idea,  and  when  Dr.  Nelles 
showed  him  Mr.  Mulock's  letter  he  realised  that  "the 
time  was  now  ripe,"  and  presented  to  Dr.  Nelles  the 
outlines  of  his  plan.  This  plan  was  substantially 
federation  as  we  now  have  it.  Dr.  Nelles  communicated 
the  proposal  to  Principal  Grant,  and  then  with  Dr. 
Burwash  visited  Toronto  to  confer  with  Provost  Boddy 
of  Trinity,  Principal  Caven  of  Knox,  Father  Vincent 
of  St.  Michael's,  Dr.  MacVicar  of  McMaster,  and 
Principal  Sheraton  of  Wycliffe.  At  the  conference 
summoned  in  January  1884  by  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  the 
following  gentlemen  were  also  present:  Vice-Chancellor 
Mulock  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  President  Wilson 
and  Professor  Loudon  of  University  College,  Principal 
Grant  and  Professor  MacKerras  of  Queen's,  Chancellor 
Allan  of  Trinity,  and  Dr.  Castle  of  McMaster.  These 
were  our  University  fathers  of  Confederation,  and  to 
Dr.  Burwash,  almost  the  youngest  member  of  the 
group,  fell  the  task  of  exposition.  His  plan  com- 
mended itself,  on  the  whole,  to  the  members,  and  a 
year  later,  in  January  1885,  it  was  made  public  with 
certain  slight  modifications. 

The  three  theological  colleges  of  Toronto  and 
University  College  straightway  assented.  Trinity, 
McMaster  and  Queen'i  found  difficulties  which  pre- 
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vented  or  delayed  their  acceptance.  The  final  decision 
for  Victoria  could  not  be  arrived  at  until  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Conference  of  1886.  Here,  after  two 
days'  debate,  a  majority  for  federation  was  secured,  but 
in  the  face  of  very  strenuous  opposition.  Measures 
were  at  once  adopted  to  secure  the  necessary  funds, 
which  were  estimated  at  $600,000.  This  sum  was  ex- 
pected to  provide  the  necessary  new  buildings,  and  the 
permanent  endowments! 

The  four  years  which  followed  were  the  most  strenu- 
ous of  Chancellor  Burwash's  career.  The  opposition  to 
federation  was  as  violent  as  it  was  sincere,  and  violent 
precisely  in  the  measure  of  its  sincerity.  In  the  press 
and  in  the  law-courts  the  battle  was  fought,  with  victory 
delayed  until  November  1890,  when  federation  was 
proclaimed,  with  Victoria  as  the  only  completely  equipped 
Arts  college  ready  to  take  her  place  beside  her  sister 
college. 

The  period  since  1892  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all 
save  the  younger  readers  of  this  magazine,  who  see 
only  the  smooth  results  of  vehement  labours.  The  very 
harmony  indeed  of  the  present  arrangement  blinds  them 
to  the  sagely  directed  efforts,  the  wise  foresight,  and  the 
spirit  of  actual  sacrifice  which  alone  made  this  harmony 
possible.  The  fable  accords  praise  to  the  husbandman 
who  planted  fruit-trees  which  only  his  descendants 
could  enjoy.  Chancellor  Burwash  deserves  a  new  fable, 
for  he  not  only  planted  the  trees,  but  has  been  spared 
himself  to  enjoy  the  fruit.  He  is  drawing  to  the  close 
of  an  honoured  career  with,  I  will  not  say,  all  his  dreams 
accomplished  (for  he  is  blessed  with  the  imagination  of 
the  practical  visionary,  for  whom  nothing  is  ever  finished 
that  still  has  life  and  the  promise  of  growth),  but  still 
with  his  main  purpose  consummated,  and  the  founda- 
tions well  and  truly  laid,  for  future  generations  to  build 
upon.  We  must  face  our  crises  and  our  problems  in  the 
approaching  years,  and  comfort  ourselves  how  we  may 
with  the  sage  reflection  that  no  man  in  the  large  economy 
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of  fate  is  indispensable,  the  time  will  come  when  we 
shall  sorely  miss  that  quiet,  grave  voice  at  our  Council 
board,  with  its  peace-compelling  tones  and  its  per- 
suasive appeal.  He  leaves  us  for  a  year,  and  he  takes 
his  well-earned  rest  with  our  unanimous  and  earnest 
hope  that  he  may  come  back  to  us  reinvigorated  for 
further  service  to  a  University  that  is  sensibly  the 
poorer  for  his  absence. 

P.  E. 


PROFESSOR  R.  RAMSAY  WRIGHT 


THE  close  of  the  present  session  brings  with  it  a 
serious  loss  to  the  University  in  the  retire- 
ment of  the  Vice- President,  Professor  Ramsay 
Wright,  who,  after  a  service  extending  throughout  a 
period  of  thirty-eight  years,  and  crowned  with  dis- 
tinction, is  about  to  sever  his  connection  with  the 
University  to  seek,  in  freedom  from  the  routine  duties 
inseparable  from  the  professorial  chair  and  an  official 
position,  greater  opportunity  for  following  the  pursuits 
which  most  strongly  appeal  to  him.  To  attempt  here 
an  adequate  expression  of  the  regret  which  every  one 
having  the  best  interests  of  the  University  at  heart 
must  feel  at  Professor  Wright's  decision,  would  seem 
almost  supererogatory,  so  many  and  so  sincere  have 
been  the  tributes  already  paid  to  him.  Nevertheless, 
it  seems  but  fitting  that  the  MONTHLY,  as  the  official 
mouthpiece  of  the  Faculties  and  Alumni,  should  bear 
testimony  to  the  able  and  loyal  service  that  Professor 
Wright  has  rendered  to  the  University,  to  the  universal 
regret  that  his  approaching  departure  from  among  us 
has  aroused,  and  to  the  good  wishes  for  his  future  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  that  will  follow  him  to  his  Sabine 
farm. 

Professor  Wright  came  to  the  University  more  than 
a  generation  ago,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  young,  and  enthusiastic  over  the  wide 
ristas  that  were  at  that  time  opening  out  in  the  science 
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of  his  choice;  and  from  that  time  up  to  the  present  he 
has  laboured  earnestly  and  faithfully  for  the  efficiency 
of  his  department  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  success  has  crowned  his  efforts.  In  times 
of  storm  and  stress  his  counsel  has  ever  been  for  pro- 
gress, and  as  a  teacher  and  lecturer  his  influence  has  ever 
been  for  sound  scholarship,  broad  and  deep  in  its  founda- 
tions. Rarely,  indeed,  is  a  university  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  upon  its  staff  one  who  combines  such  mastery 
of  his  chosen  field  of  knowledge,  such  unusual  capacity 
for  imparting  knowledge  to  others,  such  breadth  of 
interest  in  matters  of  scholarship  outside  his  speciality 
and  such  skill  as  an  administrator,  as  does  Professor 
Wright. 

To  particularise  the  special  services  he  has  rendered 
the  University  is  unnecessary,  but  mention  may  be 
made  of  two  qualities  that  have  rendered  his  term  of 
office  in  the  University  memorable.  His  ability  as  a 
teacher  has  been  pre-eminent.  Both  in  the  presentation 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  biology  to  the  large 
classes  of  the  General  Course,  and  the  elucidation  of 
the  deeper  problems  associated  with  the  structural  com- 
plexity of  living  organisms  to  students  in  the  Honour 
Courses,  his  lectures  have  been  models  of  clearness. 
And  while  the  earlier  promise  of  many  important  con- 
tributions from  his  pen  to  our  knowledge  of  animal 
morphology  has  remained  largely  unfulfilled,  never- 
theless his  influence  and  interest  in  the  cause  of  investi- 
gation have  been  abundantly  evidenced  by  the  work  and 
scientific  standing  of  so  many  men  who  have  received 
their  training  under  his  hands,  and  who,  in  many  cases, 
had  their  interest  in  science  awakened  by  his  instruc- 
tion. That  Professor  Wright  was  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  personal  predilections  and  marked  abilities  as  a 
scientific  investigator  to  what  he  regarded  as  his  duties 
in  the  form  of  administrative  work,  is  to  be  placed  to 
the  credit  of  his  loyalty  to  the  University,  and  his  zeal 
in  her  service.  What  has  come  from  his  pen  has  shown 
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such  thoroughness,  and  such  keen  scientific  insight,  as 
to  arouse  the  hope  that,  in  the  years  to  come,  he  will 
find  abundant  opportunity  for  further  enriching  our 
stock  of  scientific  knowledge. 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  service  that  Pro- 
fessor Wright  has  rendered  the  University  has  been  the 
example  he  has  set  of  broad  scholarship  combined  with 
a  thorough  mastery  of  his  speciality.  In  these  days  of 
extreme  specialisation  such  an  example  is  both  refresh- 
ing and  stimulating,  and  must  serve  as  a  healthy  correct- 
ive to  the  tendency  towards  narrow  specialism  attend- 
ant upon  the  necessary  subdivisions  of  the  honour 
courses.  Breadth  and  depth  are  the  essential  qualities 
of  true  scholarship,  with  which  alone  is  associated  that 
"relish  of  knowledge"  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of 
education,  and  especially  of  university  education,  to 
impart;  and  the  loss  to  the  University  of  one  who  has 
been  outspoken  both  in  precept  and  example  on  behalf 
of  true  scholarship  is  a  loss  indeed. 

That  Professor  Wright  is  leaving  us  in  the  fullness 
of  his  vigour,  while,  humanly  speaking,  we  might  look 
forward  to  his  helpful  association  with  the  University 
for  many  years  to  come,  but  makes  our  regrets  at 
his  retirement  all  the  keener.  Yet  while  such  selfish 
thoughts,  pardonable  under  the  circumstances,  will  not 
down,  it  is  nevertheless  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
the  well-merited  reward  he  receives  for  his  distinguished 
services  comes  at  a  time  when  he  will  be  able  to  enjoy 
it  to  the  fullest  extent.  We  know  that  we  are  but  voicing 
the  feelings  of  his  associates  in  the  University,  and  of 
those  who  have  sat  at  his  feet,  when  we  express  the 
hope  that  he  may  long  be  spared  in  health  to  enjoy  his 
well-earned  leisure. 

J.  P.  M. 


INCOMPLETE   ANGELS— A  REJOINDER 


WE  CANADIANS  are  accustomed  to  criticism; 
we  have  grown  almost  hardened  to  fault-find- 
ing, especially  to  that  of  our  British  relatives, 
who,  with  the  well-known  if  not  always  well-advised  can- 
dour of  relatives,  are  continually  pointing  out  our  short- 
comings. Time  after  time  we  have  been  reminded  that 
our  accent  is  atrocious;  that  we  are  too  fond  of  dress; 
that  we  all  look  alike;  that  our  houses  are  insufferably 
warm ;  that  our  cooking  is  bad ,  and  our  table  service  worse ; 
that  we  are  conceited,  and  our  children  forward ;  one  man 
even  said,  '  'Your  hair  wants  cutting, "  but  he  was  a  mili- 
tary critic,  and  we  must  allow  him  latitude.  We  recognise 
the  truth  of  the  statement  qui  s' excuse  s'accuse,  and  it 
certainly  does  involve  a  loss  of  dignity  to  be  forced  to  say 
that  we  are  not  the  foolish,  childish  people  you  represent 
us  to  be:  but  there  are  times  when  even  dignity  and  an 
unwillingness  to  defend  oneself  from  injustice  must  be 
set  aside. 

Most  of  the  aforesaid  superficial  criticism  comes  from 
those  who  have  spent  a  brief  summer  in  Canada,  who 
have  travelled  rapidly,  met  a  few  people  (mostly  in  hotels) 
and  qualified  themselves,  as  they  think,  to  write  upon 
Canada  and  the  Canadians.  Far  otherwise  is  it  when 
those  who  have  lived  among  us,  and  shared  our  lives,  so 
misjudge  us  as  to  write  in  the  spirit  of  the  author  of 
"Incomplete  Angels".  She  (for  I  take  the  writer  to  be 
a  woman)  describes  a  part  which  she  takes  for  the  whole, 
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and  labels  it  'Canadian  Womanhood'.  We  have  the 
bridge-playing  sisterhood  and  the  parvenu  in  Canada  as 
elsewhere;  country  or  clime  seems  not  to  change  them, 
and  fools,  like  the  poor,  we  have  always  with  us. 

The  article  recalls  the  old  remark,  "What  strange 
letters  of  introduction  you  must  have  brought ! "  Where 
can  the  poor  lady  have  been  to  have  seen  such  a  wilder- 
ness of  sunbursts,  such  table-curios  and  '  fussy  notions'  ? 
They  are  perhaps  reserved  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  new- 
comer and  not  brought  forth  for  the  entertainment 
of  inhabitants  of  fifty  years'  standing,  like  myself. 

These  are  trifles;  but  when  "Jacob  Silvaris"  speaks 
of  our  having  no  traditions,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand her  point  of  view.  Does  she  think  we  are  descended 
from  the  noble  red  man,  and  forget  that  our  parents  came, 
as  she  herself  has  come,  from  Britain  ?  Are  her  traditions 
left  behind  ?  We  must  all  agree  that  the  so-called  aristo- 
cratic virtues  of  gentleness,  fortitude,  patience,  and  deli- 
cate consideration  for  the  feeling  of  others,  are  drawn 
from  our  common  religion,  and  belong  to  no  class. 

The  assertions  regarding  the  landslip  quality  of  our 
society,  and  the  lack  of  class  distinction,  must  surely  be 
repeated  parrot-like  from  the  tales  of  Canada  told  over 
the  tea-cups  in  England.  The  extremely  sudden  ebb 
and  flow  of  riches  is  familiar  to  few,  save  those  who  do 
not  live  here ;  and  that  some  instances  of  the  ephemeral 
qualities  of  prosperity  have  been  known  outside  of  Can- 
ada, may  be  proved  by  the  author's  own  weapon, 
quotation,  by  referring  to  the  chapter  in  Vanity  Fair  on 
'How  to  Live  on  Nothing  a  Year'. 

One  of  the  charges  brought  against  us  by  our  British 
relatives  is  that  we  do  not  speak  their  language.  Surely 
we  can  retaliate  on  "Jacob  Silvaris"  when  she  describes 
as  a  'cultured'  lady  the  woman  in  the  musical  club  who 
made  the  absurd  remark  about  artists.  Canada  is  still 
in  its  youth ;  it  is  true,  many  of  our  people  have  but  modest 
incomes,  and  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  travel,  and 
see  for  themselves  the  art  treasures  of  the  Old  World. 
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Love  of  pictures  and  sculpture,  like  other  loves,  grows 
by  what  it  feeds  on;  that  many  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  feeding  is  their  misfortune,  not  their  fault.  With  re- 
gard to  music,  we  can  say,  in  no  boastful  spirit,  that  we 
have  made  good  use  of  our  opportunities.  Toronto,  at 
least,  can  point  with  pride  to  as  large  a  number  of  good 
musical  societies  as  is  possessed  by  any  English-speaking 
city  of  like  population.  May  I  ask  without  rudeness  if 
the  English  realise  the  opinion  held  of  their  love  of  art 
in  the  continental  countries? 

So  far  as  I  know,  we  have  not  yet  been  charged  with 
the  lack  of  hospitality,  with  ignoring  the  claims  of  the 
strangers  within  our  gates.  They  come  of  their  own 
free  will — to  improve  their  condition;  the  missionary 
aspect  of  their  enterprise  presents  itself  to  them  later. 
After  all,  the  country  does  its  best  to  fulfil  its  obligations. 
The  conception  of  what  these  obligations  are  naturally 
differs  somewhat  in  our  minds  and  theirs,  as  the  following 
story  may  serve  to  show.— Some  few  years  ago,  owing  to 
various  economic  reasons,  there  was  much  hardship  in 
Canada  among  the  immigrants.  The  citizens  of  Toronto 
collected  a  large  sum  to  alleviate  the  suffering,  and  during 
its  distribution  one  man  was  heard  to  say  to  his  friend: 
"Well,  Bill,  we  can't  deny  that  they  have  been  good  to 
us."  "So  they  should  be,"  said  Bill,  "sure  we  owns 
them." 

CANADIAN  BORN. 


THE   STUDENT'S  EXPENSES   TEN 
YEARS  AGO  AND  TO-DAY. 


ANY  inquiry  into  the  cost  of  living  among  Univer- 
sity students  must  deal  with  specific  cases  only. 
It  is  impossible,  without  extensive  investigation, 
to  determine  a  standard  which  may  betaken  as  represen- 
tative of  students  in  general :  it  is,  however,  possible  to 
point  out  a  few  differences  between  the  budget  of  the 
student  of  to-day  and  that  of  the  student  of  a  decade 
ago. 

That  there  has  been  a  serious  rise  in  the  cost  of  living 
for  students  during  the  last  ten  years,  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt.  In  nearly  every  commodity  consumed  as 
food  there  has  been  an  increase  in  price :  rents  have  soared ; 
clothing  has  advanced ;  even  amusement  costs  more  than 
it  did  ten  years  ago.  The  increases  in  price  have 
borne  more  heavily  on  the  salaried  class,  for  in  labour 
fields  there  has  been  an  advance  in  wages  that  corre- 
sponds, even  if  but  partially  so,  to  the  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living.  Increased  cost  of  living  also  affects  the  stu- 
dents of  the  University.  Students,  as  a  rule,  are  largely 
self-supporting;  they  depend  upon  their  own  efforts 
to  accumulate  the  capital  requisite  for  their  at- 
tendance. Furthermore,  their  labours  are  but  casual, 
and  in  casual  employments  wages  tend  to  remain  sta- 
tionary. Any  increases,  then,  in  the  cost  of  living 
during  the  college-term  places  added  obstacles  in  the 
road  to  higher  education. 

[384] 
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The  following  is  a  comparative  budget.  The  method 
adopted  here  has  been  to  take  the  budget  of  a  student 
during  the  year  1901-02,  and  to  compare  it  with  the 
budget  of  1911-12,  writing  the  same  commodities  and 
the  same  quantities  as  appear  in  the  former.  The  original 
budget  was  obtained  from  a  graduate  of  1902  in  Pol- 
itical Science. 

Commodity  Amount  Expended 

1901-02  1911-12 

Board $72.50  $87.00 

Lodging 54.25  69.75 

Books 22.60  24.80 

Stationery 10.15  12.10 

Laundry  Services 14.12  15.20 

Postage  and  Express 4 . 25  4 . 25 

Clothing 49.34  61.68 

Amusements 31 . 25  42 . 50 

Fees 54.50  53.00 

Subscriptions 4.00  5.00 

Tobacco,  etc 12. 10  16.20 

Newspapers  and  Magazines 4 . 63  6 . 68 

Railway  Transportation 20 . 75  18 . 25 

Miscellaneous .  37 . 47  '50 . 00 


$391.91        $466.41 

Thus  the  general  advance  in  the  cost  of  living  for 
students  has  been  nearly  19  per  cent,  during  the  last  ten 
years.  Consideration  of  each  item  of  expenditure  shows 
some  interesting  facts. 

Board  at  the  cafe  at  which  the  student  boarded  ad- 
vanced from  $2.50  per  week  in  1901-02  to  $3.00  per 
week  in  1911-12 — an  advance  of  20  per  cent.  This  is 
due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
foodstuffs,  increased  rents,  and  higher  wages  for  ser- 
vices. 


'Based  on   an   estimate  of  (approximately)  one-third  advance  in  most 
staple  articles. 
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Lodging  increased  from  $1.75  weekly  to  $2.25  per 
week,  which  is  nearly  20  per  cent,  difference.  The  cause 
for  this  increase  has  resulted  from  the  abnormal  growth 
of  the  University,  and  the  consequent  large  demand  for 
rooms,  coupled  with  the  increase  in  house-rents,  and  in 
the  cost  of  fuel  and  service. 

Books  show  an  increase  of  nearly  10  per  cent.,  and 
stationery  an  increase  of  nearly  19  per  cent.  The  scar- 
city of  wood  pulp,  the  higher  labour  costs,  and  the  better 
grades  of  paper  needed,  account  for  an  increase.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  said  that  books  are  constantly  becoming 
cheaper,  through  improved  methods  of  printing  and  bind- 
ing. It  may  be  that  the  books  mentioned  in  the  original 
budget  were  purchased  second-hand,  while  in  the  con- 
structed budget  no  allowance  for  this  has  been  made: 
this  would  account  for  the  increased  cost. 

In  laundry  service  the  increase  of  a  little  over  7  per 
cent,  is  comprised  of  the  increased  cost  of  clothes-pressing 
and  repair  work. 

In  the  manufacture  of  suits  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  20  per  cent.,  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  raw  materials 
and  increased  labour  costs.  In  foot-wear  the  advance 
has  been  rather  less — somewhere  near  15  per  cent. — being 
due  to  combines,  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  rubber  and 
leather,  and  the  higher  wages  being  paid  to  the  operatives. 
In  shirts,  collars,  hosiery,  and  the  accessories,  the  rise  has 
been  fully  50  per  cent.,  due  to  the  better  quality  of  mater- 
ials and  workmanship,  and  to  increased  rents  for  the 
smaller  haberdashery  establishments.  It  seems  safe  to 
say  that,  for  the  whole  group  of  clothing,  the  increase  has 
been  approximately  25  per  cent. 

Attractions  which  "played"  the  Princess  Theatre  in 
1901-02  charged  25  cents  admission  to  the  "students' 
Paradise".  To-day  that  charge  is  doubled,  due,  it  is 
claimed,  to  the  "stellar"  attractions  of  unusual  worth, 
beauty,  and  merit.  Prices  at  the  burlesque  houses  have 
also  increased.  In  the  budgets  as  set  forth  above,  the 
advance  in  the  cost  of  amusements  is  36  per  cent. 
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In  the  comparison  of  the  two  budgets,  fees  and  sub- 
scriptions show  a  slight  decrease.  In  the  original  budget 
we  find  mention  of  a  subscription  to  "The  Club"  of  $1.00, 
and  to  the  "  Lit"  of  $1.50.  The  " Lit"  fee  has  decreased 
to  $1.00,  whether  paid  before  or  after  the  Christmas 
vacation.  The  "Club"  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a 
mystery.  One  graduate  confesses  he  never  had  joined 
the  Undergraduates'  Union,  and  suggests  that  it  may 
have  been  the  Political  Science  Club.  During  the  writer's 
academic  course  he  was  never  able  to  discover  any  one  to 
whom  the  fee  for  this  club  might  have  been  paid,  so  this 
item  has  been  left  out  of  the  budget  for  1911-12.  On 
the  other  hand,  subscriptions  are  placed  at  an  increase, 
for  the  reason  that  more  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  student  to  join  the  University  College  Athletic 
Association,  or  to  subscribe  to  the  Arbor. 

The  cost  of  Tobacco  and  smokers'  accessories  has 
increased  from  100  to  134.  Even  the  humble  corn-cob 
has  doubled  in  cost.  In  newspapers  and  magazines,  the 
increase  has  resulted  from  the  rise  in  price  of  popular 
magazines  from  10  to  15  cents,  and  to  enlargements  in 
their  size. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  item  of  Railway 
Transportation  shows  a  decrease  of  over  10  per  cent. 
This  is  due  to  the  introduction  of  Saturday-to-Monday 
excursions,  and  to  commutation  tickets.  In  the  majority 
of  instances  this  would  not  affect  students,  as  only  a 
small  minority  of  non-resident  students  live  near 
Toronto. 

In  the  case  of  miscellaneous  expenditures,  an  estimate 
of  one-third  increase  has  been  made.  This  is  thought  to 
be  fair,  as  the  prices  of  most  of  the  staples  comprising 
this  item  have  increased  in  that  proportion.  The  item 
includes  those  articles  which  may  or  may  not  be  of  general 
consumption  among  students,  and  which  are  not  included 
in  any  of  the  other  groups,  such  as  Christmas  and  holi- 
day gifts,  extra  meals,  room  and  den  decorations,  toilet 
accessories,  sweets,  and  the  thousand  and  one  things 
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which  the  average  student  purchases,  whether  useful  or 
not. 

The  above  is  but  an  incomplete  summary  of  some  of 
the  features  of  the  differences  in  the  cost  of  living  for 
two  periods  a  decade  apart.  Extended  investigation  is 
worthy  of  consideration,  inasmuch  as  the  information 
gained  would  be  of  infinite  value  to  those  contemplating 
a  University  course.  Too  often  men  coming  to  the  Uni- 
versity depend  on  the  advice  of  those  who  attended  in 
the  more  or  less  remote  past,  and  base  their  expectancies 
upon  such  advice,  especially  in  the  question  of  financial 
cost,  and  on  entering  the  college  term  they  find  that  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  pinches  their  resources, 
even  if  it  does  not  cause  them  to  leave  the  University. 
The  value  of  accurate  and  reliable  information  to  such 
students  cannot  be  calculated.  Again,  the  compilation 
of  budgets  teaches  the  principles  of  statistics.  It  gives 
opportunities  to  exercise  theories  that  otherwise  are 
' '  crammed  "  for  examination,  or  lost  altogether.  To  those 
of  the  Political  Science  course,  then,  this  especial  appeal 
is  made.  Finally,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  tabulation 
of  daily  expenditures  promotes  saving  and  thrift.  Con- 
sideration of  the  above  is  urged,  and  especially  is  it  com- 
mended to  the  Varsity,  as  one  of  the  true  functions  of  a 
college  paper. 

The  writer  would  be  glad  of  any  information  regard- 
ing the  cost  of  living,  from  graduates  or  students,  as  it  is 
only  by  the  examination  of  first-hand  information  that 
any  real  progress  may  be  made. 

T.  N.  DEAN. 


CARMINA  PRINCIPALIA 


(1) 
I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife ; 

Nature  I  loved,  and  next  to  Nature,  Art: 
I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life: 
It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart. 

LANDOR. 
IDEM  LATINE. 
Nulli  certabam :  neque  erant  quibus  aemulus  essem : 

Natura  studui,  nee  minus  Arte  frui: 
Ambobus  manibus  vitae  vertebar  ad  ignem: 
Decidit  in  cinerem;  me  jubet  ire;  vale. 

M.  H. 
IDEM  GRAECE. 

ovScvt  &r)  '  fia\6fJir)V  •    CTTCI  rjv  tftov  o£tos  ouScis  • 
TTJV  &WTIV  lartpyov  irpSirav,  &r«Ta  Tr^v^y 

a.fjL<j>oripw  TO>  \up€  fiiov  irpos  irvp  eWracrcra- 

vvv  or^e'Sov  fo/Sterrat  irvp  /*iv,  a7ra/xi  8'iyia. 

M.  H. 

(2) 

Ah!  what  avails  the  sceptred  race? 
Ah!  what  the  form  divine? 
What  every  virtue,  every  grace? 
Rose  Aylmer,  all  were  thine. 
Rose  Aylmer,  whom  these  widowed  eyes 
Shall  weep  but  never  see, 
A  night  of  memories  and  sighs 
I  consecrate  to  thee. 

LANDOR. 
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IDEM  LATINE. 

Quid  valet  antique  deducier  ordine  regum? 
Qualis  et  exspirat  splendor  ab  ore  deae? 
Virtutes  omnes  et  quicquid  in  arte  leporum  est 

Omnia  in  Appiadum  concinuere  Rosci : 
Vos,  qui  supremam  hanc  vidui  vidistis  ocelli, 

Nunc  quid  habetis  opus?  quid  nisi  flere  Rosam? 
Quod  superest  vitae,  longae  suspiria  noctis, 
Singultus  memores,  ingeminate  "Rosa". 

M.  H. 
IDEM  GRAECE. 

dAXa  rii)  Bvvarai  yeyos  iviraTpiBiav  air   apt<rr<ov ; 

Ka.\Xocrwr)  T'  ei8o?  T'  olov  e^ovcri  0iai; 
Travra  yap  O(T<TO.  <f>wru  re  /cai  ocro-a  TI?  c\Aa/?e  re\vrj, 

a>  "PoSov  iviraTpi8S>v  fv  trot  CKCITO  /xia  • 
OI/J.OL  e/xwv  oo-<rcov,  e£  ov  'PdSoi'  eiSer'  e/ceivo, 

o/3«£ava>  co-re  <^>aovs,  ouSer*  ^vcorat  opav 
ovKtr'  €v«(TTai  opav  <^»a)s  •    ia>£  v£»v  XewrcTat  r/fuv, 

t*.vr)/J.it)  aypvirvos,  ^X7?'  Saxpua,  K\av^/to?  ayew. 

M.  H. 

(3) 

Lais,  whom  once  on  every  hand 
The  young  men  came  to  see, 
And  stayed  to  court,  a  gallant  band 

Of  ardent  chivalry, 
Now  hangs  her  mirror  on  this  wall, 

O  Queen  of  Love  to  thee! 
What  was  she  now  can  see  no  more ; 
What  is  she  will  not  see. 

GOLDWIN  SMITH. 
(From  the  Greek  Anthology.} 

IDEM  LATINE. 
Lesbia  quam  pubes  quondam  celebrare  solebat: 

Lesbia  quam  coluit,  cujus  amore  perit: 
— Teste  suo  speculo  Veneris  quod  pendet  in  aede — 

Ipsa  suo  sibi  dat  more  modoque  rudem: 
Namque  hodie  nequit  ilia  videre  quod  ante  videbat: 
Quodque  videre  potest  velle  videre  nequit. 

M.  H. 


VERSIONS   FROM    HORACE  AND 
-       CATALLUS 


HORACE. 

CARMEN,  I.  34. 

"Parcus  deorum  cultor" 
Scant  in  devotion  to  the  Powers  Divine, 

But  deeply  versed  in  error's  crazy  lore, 
My  pride  of  intellect  I  now  resign, 

And  seek  the  paths  I  wandered  from  before. 

For  lo!  great  Jove,  whose  wont  it  is  to  rive 
The  blackened  heavens  with  a  fiery  flash, 

Did  lately,  through  pure  skies  and  peaceful,  drive 
His  steeds  and  chariot  with  a  thunderous  crash. 

Earth  feels  the  shock  and  every  gliding  stream, 
Styx  and  the  base  of  Taenarus  the  abhorred, 

E'en  the  Atlantic  frontier.     He,  I  deem, 

Hath  power  to  make  the  servant  and  the  lord 

Change  places,  the  obscure  and  the  renowned; 

Thus  vulture  Fortune,  shrieking  through  the  air, 
Hath  snatched  the  diadem  from  this  one  crowned, 

With  cruel  joy  to  place  it  otherwhere. 

CATULLUS. 

CARMEN  V. 

"  Vivamus,  mea  Lesbia,  atque  amemus" 
Let  us,  my  Lesbia,  live  and  love, 
Nor  care  one  farthing,  no,  by  Jove! 
If  surly  elders  disapprove. 
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The  setting  sun  repairs  its  light, 
But  when  our  day  has  taken  flight, 
We  sleep  through  one  eternal  night. 

Give  me  a  thousand  kisses  then, 
A  hundred  others,  and  again 
A  thousand  multiplied  by  ten. 

When  these  we've  had,  and  thousands  more, 
We'll  quite  efface  the  tell-tale  score, 
Nor  ask  how  many  went  before. 

Else  might  we  tempt  some  envious  wight 
To  cast  on  us  an  eye  of  spite, 
Knowing  the  number  infinite. 

W.  D.  LE  SUEUR. 


FREE  SPEECH  IN  COLLEGES 


CRITICISMS  of  Miss  Vida  D.  Scudder,  Associate 
Professor  of  English  Literature  at  Wellesley 
College,  for  her  speech  before  the  meeting  of 
the  striking  textile  workers  at  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  the 
opinion  expressed  by  some  that  the  trustees  of  that  institu- 
tion^should  demand  her  resignation  forthwith,  has  pro- 
voked anew  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  free  speech 
in  colleges.  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  in  an  interview  here 
published,  gives  his  views  upon  the  right  of  free  speech 
in  colleges. 

According  to  the  published  reports  of  Miss  Scudder's 
remarks,  she  declared  that  she  would  not  wear  clothes 
made  of  wool,  or  any  other  material,  if  the  cloth  were 
manufactured  under  such  oppressive  conditions  as  she 
had  found  at  Lawrence. 

On  the  day  following  the  meeting,  the  Boston  Tran- 
script published  an  editorial  article,  condemning  Miss 
Scudder  and  a  colleague,  Miss  Hayes,  for  taking  part  in 
the  meeting.  In  the  course  of  the  article  it  was  stated 
that  the  two  teachers  had  "seriously  transgressed  pro- 
prieties in  involving  a  great  educational  institution  in 
their  propaganda.  They  doubtless  claim  that  they 
represent  only  themselves,  and  we  profoundly  hope 
that  such  is  the  fact,  but  they  cannot  disconnect  them- 
selves from  the  College.  They  should  have  resigned 


Republished  from  Tht  Evening  Post  (New  York)  of  May  1912. 
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their  positions  if  they  felt  themselves  impelled  beyond 
the  power  of  resistance  to  take  the  step  that  they  have, 
and  they  should  resign  now,  because  their  attitude  is  a 
greater  damage  to  the  College  than  any  good  they  may  be 
able  to  do  in  their  lines  of  instruction.  ...  If  such 
doctrines  are  the  teachings  of  Wellesley  College,  how 
many  of  its  present  patrons  would  care  to  have  their 
daughters  under  such  influences,  and  how  many  new 
ones  would  care  to  place  their  children  in  an  institution 
where  the  rankest  Socialism,  to  call  it  by  no  worse  name, 
is  proclaimed  or  permitted?" 

In  fact,  Miss  Scudder  did  not  speak  before  a  meeting 
called  by  the  strikers'  leaders,  either  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labour,  or  the  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World,  but  before  a  meeting  assembled  in  response  to  a 
call  by  a  group  of  women  citizens  of  Lawrence.  Her 
words,  which  were  quoted  indirectly  above,  were: 

"I  speak  for  thousands  beside  myself  when  I  say 
that  I  would  rather  never  again  wear  a  thread  of  woollen 
than  know  my  garments  had  been  woven  at  the  cost  of 
such  misery  as  I  have  seen  and  known,  past  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  to  have  existed  in  this  town." 

In  giving  his  views  of  the  considerations  involved  in 
the  right  of  free  speech  in  colleges,  Dr.  Adler  said  that 
the  first  distinction  which  should  be  made  in  such  a  case 
was  that  between  the  character  of  the  professor  as  a 
teacher,  and  her  character  as  a  citizen.  The  public,  he 
said,  should  be,  and  must  be,  educated  up  to  accept  the 
point  of  view  that  a  distinction  between  the  two  char- 
acters should  exist. 

There  is  need,  in  Dr.  Adler' s  opinion,  for  a  forum 
for  the  calm  discussion  of  all  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems, in  an  atmosphere  removed  from  the  theatre  of 
action.  Colleges  should  afford  such  a  forum;  and  to 
attain  this  end  complete  freedom  of  speech  is  necessary. 

Dr.  Adler  emphasised  first  the  need  of  distinguishing 
between  the  professor  as  teacher  and  as  citizen. 

"Outside  the  walls  of  the  university,"  he  said,  "the 
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teacher  must  be  free  to  espouse  whatever  cause  seems 
just  to  him.  If  it  is  sometimes  said  that  the  teacher 
owes  it  to  the  institution  with  which  he  is  connected 
not  to  imperil  its  reputation  or  to  injure  its  standing 
with  the  public  by  identifying  himself  with  unpopular 
movements,  the  answer  is  that  the  public  should  be 
educated  up  to  the  point  of  drawing  the  distinction 
between  the  teacher  in  his  private  character  as  a  citizen 
and  the  teacher  as  teacher.  He  must  not  be  supposed 
to  commit  the  institution  to  the  stand  he  takes  simply 
as  a  citizen.  Nothing  is  more  desirable  and  nothing 
more  wholesome  than  the  education  of  the  public  to  this 
point  of  view. 

"It  is  true,  even  in  outside  propaganda,  that  the 
university  man  should  give  evidence  of  being  one  accus- 
tomed to  saneness  in  thinking  and  due  moderation  in 
speech.  A  person  who  appeals  to  passion  rather  than  to 
reason  will  scarcely  resist  the  temptation  of  breaking 
bounds  in  his  university  lectures.  But  in  that  case  it 
is  his  action  within  the  university  that  properly  subjects 
him  to  censure,  and  not  the  stand  he  takes  outside  of 
it.  The  students  themselves,  if  the  atmosphere  of  the 
halls  of  learning  be  of  the  right  kind,  will  demand  that 
they  be  led  by  reason  and  not  by  feeling,  and  they  will 
reject  the  teacher  who  attempts  to  win  their  adherence 
on  other  grounds. 

"The  right  to  hold  unpopular  opinions  is  a  very 
precious  right  in  a  democracy,  and  must  be  jealously 
guarded.  The  right  to  express  them  unhindered,  with- 
out fear  of  injuring  the  university  or  of  undermining 
one's  own  position,  is  essential  to  the  self-respect  of  the 
teacher;  it  is  essential  also  to  the  right  progress  of  popular 
movements.  For  if  the  men  who  ought  to  lead  are  dis- 
couraged from  free  expression,  the  men  of  sane  thinking 
and  moderate  speech,  the  conduct  of  popular  move- 
ments must  then  fall  into  the  hands  of  demagogues. 

"It  is  a  large  subject — too  large  for  an  interview. 
But  some  few  thoughts  may  be  put  down.  Mill's  essay 
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on  liberty  ought  to  be  rewritten.  It  is,  in  some  respects, 
obsolete.  The  main  distinction  he  draws  between  acts 
that  concern  only  the  individual  and  those  that  concern 
his  fellows,  is  hardly  tenable.  But  what  he  says  on 
liberty  of  discussion  is  of  permanent  value : 

"'That  which  you  call  error  may  contain  the  truth. 
That  which  you  call  error  may  contain  half  the  truth, 
supplementary  to  yours.  That  which  you  call  error  may 
contain  no  truth,  and  yet,  in  the  effort  to  which  you  are 
put  in  disproving  it,  you  refresh  your  appreciation  of  the 
truth  you  hold;  you  prevent  it  from  becoming  me- 
chanical.' 

"The  advance  of  society  requires  the  revision  of 
accepted  opinions.  It  requires  a  restatement  even  of 
fundamental  conceptions,  such  as  that  of  freedom. 
Factors  which  bring  about  this  revision  are  judicial 
interpretations,  and  legislation  under  the  impulse  of 
popular  tendencies,  expressing  popular  needs.  But  a 
third  factor  is  wanted.  Judicial  interpretations  are  apt 
to  be  hampered  by  the  somewhat  rigid  technique  of 
jurisprudence;  popular  tendencies,  even  when  correct 
in  their  aim,  are  often  mistaken  in  the  means.  What 
is  wanted  is  a  forum  in  which  the  popular  tendencies 
can  be  critically  examined,  both  as  to  their  object  and 
their  means.  Take  socialism,  for  instance.  Is  socialism 
as  it  appears  in  the  countries  where  it  has  the  broadest 
development,  in  Germany  and  in  France,  or  as  it  is  now 
appearing  in  the  United  States,  inspired  by  a  just  aim? 
And  assuming  that  it  is,  is  the  collective  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production  the  right  means  of  realising 
the  aim? 

"Popular  agitation  in  the  press  and  in  public  meet- 
ings, while  useful  and  indispensable,  is  not  sufficient. 
When  any  new  question  deeply  affecting  the  public 
policy  is  brought  forward,  the  debate  is  usually  carried 
on  at  first  by  a  small  minority  who  are  convinced  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  whose  position  is  not  affected 
by  the  discussion.  They  listen  to  the  arguments  of 
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their  opponents,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  apprecia- 
tion as  of  refutation,  not  to  measure  candidly  the  truth 
that  may  be  brought  forward,  but  to  take  advantage 
of  every  slip  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  no  truth  at  all 
in  the  contrary  position.  Then  there  is  a  considerable 
number  who  at  first  had  not  made  up  their  minds,  and 
who  might  conceivably  take  either  side;  impatient  of 
the  attitude  of  indecision,  and  on  the  basis  of  some 
aspect  of  the  matter  that  chances  to  catch  their  atten- 
tion or  appeals  to  some  dominant  sentiment,  they 
definitely  take  sides,  leap  into  the  arena,  and  then  often 
become  more  vehement  partisans  than  those  who 
originally  fathered  the  cause.  They  are  vehement  in 
proportion  as  they  originally  doubted,  and  still  fight 
a  lingering  doubt  in  their  own  mind. 

"We  need  a  forum  in  which,  for  the  time  being,  dis- 
cussion may  be  carried  on  without  the  necessity  of  prac- 
tical application,  in  which  opinions  may  be  viewed  in 
the  dry  light  of  reason,  the  arguments  tested  on  their 
merits,  and  where  both  passion  and  the  pressure  of  the 
need  of  action  are  absent.  For  the  need  of  action  tends 
to  break  off  the  slow  development  of  conviction  and  to 
prevent  its  ripening. 

"The  universities  offer,  or  should  offer,  such  a  forum, 
and  the  considerations  adduced  plainly  mark  out  the 
scope  and  limits  of  free  speech  in  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  No  opinion  as  such  should  be  prescribed, 
provided  the  appeal  is  to  the  intellect  and  not  to  the 
passions.  No  one  should  be  permitted  to  teach  in  a 
university  until  his  scientific  fitness  has  been  duly 
established.  And  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
as  a  university  teacher  who  abuses  his  opportunity  for 
purposes  of  propaganda,  be  the  cause  never  so  holy  or 
the  opinion  never  so  valuable.  Earnestness  is  not  there- 
by excluded;  and  on  the  contrary,  it  is  most  desirable, 
and  the  weight  and  influence  of  personality  are  not  and 
cannot  be  excluded.  But  earnestness  and  personal 
influence  should  be  employed  to  win  attention  to  the 
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arguments  brought  forward,  not  to  overbear  the  judg- 
ment by  inflaming  the  emotions  or  exciting  the  pre- 
judices of  the  hearers. 

"  But,  it  will  be  said,  are  not  some  opinions  so  danger- 
ous and  so  abominable  that  the  very  idea  of  their  being 
taught  in  our  colleges  and  universities  seems  intolerable? 
There  is  anarchism,  for  instance.  But  should  we  object 
to  Tolstoy  holding  a  university  chair  and  teaching  his 
philosophic  anarchism? 

"  There  is  the  wretched  thing  called  free-love. 
Could  anything  be  more  destructive  of  the  bases  of 
human  society  than  that?  But  should  we  object  to 
granting  the  right  to  teach  to  a  man  like  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,  who  believed,  indeed,  that  the  monogamic 
relation  is  best  and  soundest,  but  also  advocated  the 
abolition  of  all  marriage  laws,  and  absolute  freedom  of 
divorce,  without  any  cause  mentioned?  Should  we  be 
willing  to  exclude  this  poet-statesman,  philosopher  of 
language,  one  of  the  finest  types  that  Germany  produced, 
on  account  of  what  we  consider  a  deplorable  heresy? 
Should  we  not  permit  him  to  state  the  reasons  for  his 
position?  Should  we  not  find  in  them  some  points 
which  we  perhaps  can  profitably  adopt  without  going 
to  the  length  of  his  practical  conclusions?  Are  we 
afraid  that  the  reasons  we  can  urge  on  the  other  side 
will  be  too  weak  to  counteract  his  own? 

"In  all  that  has  been  said,  two  assumptions  have 
been  made — one  that  we  are  dealing,  not  with  children, 
but  with  young  men  and  women  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  discretion,  who  are  competent  to  use  their  judg- 
ment and  to  weigh  the  reasons  that  are  set  before  them 
pro  and  con;  and  secondly,  that  in  regard  to  all  those 
questions  which  have  a  practical  application  in  life,  the 
staff  of  the  university  should  include  teachers  who  them- 
selves hold  contrary  opinions  and  who  are  therefore  in 
a  position  adequately  to  present  them. 

"But  will  not,  despite  precautions,  all  these  errors 
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creep  in — will  not  some  of  the  students,  in  consequence 
of  their  lack  of  ripeness  be  more  affected  by  the  false 
opinion  than  by  the  true?  Very  possibly;  but  we  need 
new  truth,  and  we  cannot  have  it,  save  at  the  price  or 
at  the  risk  of  new  forms  of  error  springing  up.  In  the 
long  run  truth  will  have  its  way." 
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THE  SENATE 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  held  on  May  1st 
at  which  only  a  number  of  reports  from  Committees, 
Faculties  and  Boards  were  formally  dealt  with. 

At  a  special  meeting  held  on  May  6th,  the  1851 
Exhibition  Scholarship  was  awarded  to  A.  J.  Dempster, 
B.A.,  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  now  a  graduate 
student  in  Germany. 

It  was  also  decided  to  confer  the  degree  of  LL.D., 
honoris  causd,  on  Dr.  J.  G.  Adami,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Pathology  in  McGill  University,  on  Dr.  John  Watson, 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Queen's  University, 
and  on  Mr.  C.  C.  James,  C.M.G.,  till  recently  Deputy 
Minister  of  Agriculture  for  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

A  number  of  formal  reports  from  Committees, 
Faculties  and  Boards  were  disposed  of,  after  which 
adjournment  took  place. 

MATHEMATICAL   CONGRESS 

The  date  of  the  Fifth  International  Congress  of 
Mathematicians  at  Cambridge,  England,  is  August 
22-28.  Series  of  lectures  are  announced  by  E.  Borel, 
E.  W.  Brown,  A.  Kneser,  E.  G.  H.  Landau,  Sir  J.  Larmor, 
and  Sir  W.  White.  The  American  members  of  the 
International  committee  are  Professors  M.  B6cher, 
J.  C.  Fields,  E.  H.  Moore,  F.  R.  Moulton,  B.  O.  Peirce, 
J.  Pierpont,  and  A.  G.  Webster.  Requests  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  congress  should  be  addressed  to 
the  general  secretary  of  the  organising  Committee, 
Professor  E.  W.  Hobson,  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 

ALUMNAE    IN    NEW    YORK 

The  New  York  Alumnae  Association  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  held  a  meeting  on  May  25th,  at  the 
residence  of  the  retiring  President,  Mrs.  Hochderffer, 
Harbor  Haven,  Long  Island.  Miss  Helen  Birkenthal, 
373  Ralph  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  was  elected  President; 
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Miss  Irene  Hyland,  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York, 
Vice- President;  and  Miss  Mary  Craig,  35  West  96th  St., 
New  York,  Secretary.  The  members  of  this  Association 
will  be  very  happy  to  extend  a  welcome  to  any  women 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto  who  may  go  to 
New  York. 
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PERSONALS 


An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association  is  to  keep  a  card  register  of 
the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  information  about  the  graduates  should 
be  of  the  most  recent  date  possible.  The 
Editor  will  therefore  be  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Alumni  will  send  in  items  of  news  concerning 
themselves  or  their  fellow-graduates.  The 
information  thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THE  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered  on 
the  card  register. 

This  department  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  M.  J.  Helson,  B.A. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Campbell, 
B.A.  73  (U.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  has 
resigned  the  charge  of  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  Victoria,  B.C.,  the 
resignation  to  take  effect  in  June, 
1912.  Dr.  Campbell's  address  will 
remain  "Breadalbane,"  Victoria, 
B.C. 

Hon.  W.  H.  P.  Clement,  B.A. 
'78  (U.),  LL.B.,  formerly  of  Grand 
Forks,  B.C.,  is  a  member  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice,  Vancouver, 
B.C. 

Dr.  D.  H.  Wilson,  M.B.  78,  of 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  has  for  present 
address,  501  Hastings  St. 

Dr.  D.  J.  Gibb  Wishart,  B.A. 
'82  (U.),  M.D.,  C.M.,  of  Toronto, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  American 
Laryngological,  Rhinological,  and 
Otological  Society,  Chairman  of  its 
Special  Committee  to  investigate 
the  teaching  of  Oto-Laryngology  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Also  Dr.  Wishart  has  been  given 
charge  for  the  Province  of  Ontario 
of  the  Collective  Investigation  of 
Ozaena  for  the  Fourth  International 
Laryngo- Rhinological  Congress, 
which  meets  in  Copenhagen  in 
August,  1915;  and  has  been  appoint- 
ed a  Vice-President  of  Laryngology 


and  Rhinology  of  the  Seventeenth 
International  Congress  of  Medicine, 
which  meets  in  London  in  August, 
1913. 

Mr.  Thomas  O.  Townley,  B.A. 
'82  (T.),  Registrar  of  Land  Titles, 
and  barrister,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  has 
for  residence  address,  1291  Davie 
St. 

Hon.  Alex.  Henderson,  B.A.  '84 
(U).,  K.C.,  formerly  of  Dawson 
City,  Y.T.,  is  head  of  the  law  firm, 
Henderson,  Tulk  &  Bray,  Canada 
Life  Building,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mr.  Neil  McEachern,  B.A.  '84 
(U.),  has  left  Clinton  Collegiate 
Institute,  and  has  become  Principal 
of  Port  Perry  High  School. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Wright,  M.D.  '85,  has 
removed  from  Weston  to  44  Pauline 
Ave.,  Toronto. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Haviland,  B.A.  '85 
(U.),  former  master  in  Napanee 
Collegiate  Institute,  has  been 
appointed  Principal  and  teacher  of 
Classics  in  Glencoe  High  School. 

The  Rev.  Cecil  C.  Owen,  B.A. 
'86  (U.),  Anglican  clergyman  at 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  has  for  residence 
address,  1146  Melville  St. 

Professor  William  Lash  Miller, 
B.A.,  '87  (U.),  Department  of  Physi- 
cal Chemistry,  University  of  Tor- 
onto, has  been  elected  President  of 
the  American  Electro-Chemical  So- 
ciety. He  will  represent  that 
society  at  the  Congress  of  Applied 
Chemistry,  which  meets  in  Wash- 
ington in  September  of  this  year 
on  the  invitation  of  the  President 
and  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Rev.  George  W.  Kerby,  B.A. 
'88  (V.),  President  of  Mount  Royal 
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College,  Calgary,  Alta.,  was 
honoured  with  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  by  Victoria 
College  at  its  annual  Convocation 
held  in  April,  1912. 

Mr.  J.  H.  MacGill,  B.A.  '89  (T.), 
M.A.,  and  Mrs.  MacGill  (Helen  E. 
Gregory),  B.A.  '89  (T.),  M.A.,  have 
for  address,  423  Hamilton  St., 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Senkler,  B.A.  '89  (U.), 
of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  formerly  junior 
partner  in  the  law  firm,  Wilson  & 
Senkler,  is  now  second  member  of 
the  new  firm,  Wilson,  Senkler  & 
Bloomfield. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  French,  B.A. 
'89  (U.),  has  severed  his  connection 
with  the  staff  of  Fort  William 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  James  Gill,  B.A.  '89  (U.),' 
B.Paed.,  has  resigned  his  position 
on  the  staff  of  Hamilton  Collegiate 
Institute,  and  has  been  appointed 
Assistant  Inspector  of  Public 
Schools  in  Hamilton. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Mills,  M.D.,  C.M. 
'90,  has  for  present  address,  585 
Richards  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Dr.  Wesley  Richardson,  D.D.S. 
'90,  of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  has  for 
present  office  address,  163  Hastings 
St.  W. 

Dr.  A.  W.  Mayburry,  M.D.  '91, 
of  569  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto, 
sailed  on  May  15th  for  England, 
where  he  will  remain  for  two  months. 

Dr.  John  W.  Mclntosh,  B.A.  '92 
(U.),  M.B.,  and  Mrs.  Mclntosh 
(Helena  K.  Burns),  B.A.  '95  (U.), 
have  for  address,  1000  Commercial 
Drive,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Dr.  L.  N.  MacKechnie,  M.B.  '92, 
has  removed  from  Granville  St.  to 
2055  Beach  Ave.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Armstrong,  B.A.  '93 
(U.),  M.A.,  has  resigned  his  position 
on  the  teaching  staff  of  Ottawa 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Coulthard,  M.B.  '94, 
now  of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  has  for 
office  address,  615  Hastings  St.,  and 
for  residence,  821  Broughton  St. 

Mr.  Francis  H.  Frost,  B.A.  '94 
(U.),  has  resigned  his  position  on 
the  staff  of  Perth  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, and  has  been  appointed  Princi- 
pal and  teacher  of  Mathematics 
in  Leamington  High  School. 

Mr.  W.  A.  McKim,  B.A.  '95  (U.), 
has  resigned  the  principalship  of 
Perth  High  School. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Carder,  B.A.  '96  (U.), 
M.B.,  has  changed  his  house  address 
from  2733  Scott  St.  to  615  13th  Ave. 
W.,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Dr.  Carder's 
office  address  is  corner  of  Main  and 
Broadway  Sts. 

Mr.  Harold  E.  Woodland,  Phm.B. 
'97,  formerly  of  Ottawa,  is  located 
at  Grand  Forks,  B.C. 

Mr.  M.  W.  Shepherd,  B.A.  '98 
(V.),  has  resigned  his  position  on 
the  teaching  staff  of  Brantford 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  John  Morden  Field,  B.A. 
'95  (U.),  has  resigned  the  principal- 
ship  of  Goderich  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. 

Major  F.  C.  McTavish,  M.B. 
'99,  of  884  Bute  St.,  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  is  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Canadian  branch  of  the  St. 
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John  Ambulance  Association, 
the  ambulance  department  of  the 
Grand  Priory  of  the  Order  of  the 
Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
in  England. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Kennedy,  D.D.S. 
'99,  of  College  St.,  Toronto,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Dental 
Society. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Russell,  B.A.  '99  (U.), 
of  Toronto,  was  appointed  on  April 
3,  1912,  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Dr.  Henry  C.  Wales,  M.B.  '99, 
physician,  of  Toronto,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Department  of 
Health  on  the  Board  of  Manage- 
ment of  Public  Schools. 

Dr.  Caroline  S.  Brown,  M.D., 
C.M.,  '00,  is  one  of  the  four  new 
doctors  recently  appointed  to  the 
Health  Department  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Louis  Elgin  Jones,  B.A.  '00 
(U.),  formerly  of  Toronto,  is  Assist- 
ant City  Engineer  at  Vancouver, 
B.C. 

Mr.  John  W.  McBean,  B.A.  '00 
(U.),  has  removed  from  Charles 
St.  W.,  to  14  Grenville  St.,  Van- 
couver, B.C. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Campbell,  B.A.  '00 
(U.),  formerly  teaching  in  the  Col- 
legiate Institute,  North  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  is  Principal  of  St.  John's 
Technical  High  School  in  the  same 
city. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Davidson,  B.A.  '00 
(V.),  Ph.D.  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia), is  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
McGill  University  College,  Van- 


couver, B.C.,  and  resides  at  1330 
Alberni  St. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Wilson,  B.A.  '00  (U.), 
of  Vancouver,  B.C.,  has  for  address 
406  8th  Ave.,  Mt.  Pleasant. 

The  Rev.  R.  J.  Wilson,  B.A.  '00 
(U.),  M.A.,  Presbyterian  clergyman 
of  St.  Andrew's  church,  Vancouver, 
and  Mrs.  Wilson  (Mary  Isobel 
Northway),  B.A.  '98  (U.),  have  for 
home  address,  1657  Barnaby  St. 

Dr.  Widmer  J.  Rutherford,  D.D.S. 
'00,  is  practising  dentistry  at  330 
Homer  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Dr.  F.  W.  Rolph,  B.A.  '01  (T.), 
M.A.,  M.D.,  C.M.,  of  Spadina  Ave., 
Toronto,  left  in  April  on  a  voyage 
to  Germany. 

Dr.  E.  A.  McCulloch,  B.A.  '01 
(V.),  M.B.,  and  Mrs.  McCulloch 
(Miss  M.  E.  Powell),  B.A.  '01  (V.), 
have  removed  from  Farnham  Ave., 
and  have  for  present  address  165 
St.  Clair  Ave.,  Toronto. 

The  Rev.  Allan  C.  Farrell,  B.A. 
'01  (V.),  is  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Foreign  Department  of  the 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions,  hav- 
ing for  headquarters,  Toronto,  and 
is  also  connected  with  the  staff  of 
Albert  College,  Edmonton,  Alta. 

Mr.Carl  Engler,  B.A.  '01  (V.),  is 
the  chief  clerk  in  the  Topographical 
Survey  Branch  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  at  Ottawa;  Mr.  M. 
P.  Bridgeland,  B.A.  '01  (V.),is  also 
connected  with  the  Topographical 
Survey,  engaged  in  triangulation 
work  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Mr. 
Bridgeland  is  also  vice-president  of 
the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada. 
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Mr.  Harry  M.  Cook,  B.A.  '01  (V.) 
is  an  actuary  of  the  Mutual  Life 
Assurance  Co.  in  Lindsay  and  Ber- 
lin, residing  at  13  Maynard  Ave. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Chace,  S.P.S.  '01,  has 
for  present  address  c/o  Smith, 
Kerry  &  Chace,  Engineers,  Winch 
Building,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Dr.  John  M.  Jones,  D.D.S.  '02, 
formerly  of  Hamilton,  is  practising 
in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  having  for 
location,  corner  Granville  St.  and 
7th  Ave. 

Miss  Annie  May,  B.A.  '02  (U.), 
kas  severed  her  connection  with  the 
staff  of  Morrisburg  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, and  has  received  the  situation 
of  teacher  of  Classics  in  Arnprior 
High  School. 

Dr.  William  A.  McTavish,  M.B. 
'03,  is  practising  in  Vancouver,  B.C., 
having  for  address,  208  Hastings  St. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Darling,  B.A.  '03  (U.), 
of  the  firm,  Cummins,  Stearns  & 
Milkewitch,  Chicago,  111.,  has 
changed  his  address  from  South 
La  Salle  St.  to  Room  430,  175  West 
Jackson  Boulevard. 

Miss  O.  C.  Lindsay,  B.A.  '03  (V.), 
obtained  the  Ryerson  Prize  in  New 
Testament  History  from  Victoria 
College,  where  she  has  been  pursu- 
ing post-graduate  study  during  the 
past  academic  year. 

The  Rev.  Robert  C.  Armstrong, 
B.A.  '03  (V),  M.A.,  has  com- 
pleted his  post-graduate  study  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  has 
gone  to  Kobe,  Japan,  to  engage 
in  educational  work  in  the  Meth- 
odist College  of  Kobe  University. 

Mr.  David  Forrester,  B.A.  '03 
(U.),  LL.B.,  barrister-at-law,  form- 


erly of  Port  Elgin,  is  located  at 
Paisley. 

Mr.  F.  N.  Creighton,  B.A.  '03 
(U.),  recently  located  in  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Westward  Ho  College,  Edmonton. 
Alta. 

Dr.  K.  D.  Panton,  M.B.  '04,  of 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  has  for  office  ad- 
dress, 16  Hastings  St.  E.,  and  for 
residence,  1156  Bute  St. 

Dr.  James  E.  Black,  D.D.S.  '04, 
formerly  of  Toronto,  is  located  at 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  his  address  being 
445  Granville  St. 

Miss  H.  A.  Grange,  B.A.  '04  (V.), 
has  resigned  the  position  of  Com- 
mercial teacher  in  Napanee  Colleg- 
iate Institute. 

Mr.  Ed  win  Nelson  Menser,  Phm.B. 
'04,  is  a  volunteer  for  the  mission 
field  in  China,  awaiting  the  decision 
of  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the 
Methodist  Mission  Board  to  be  held 
in  October,  1912. 

Mr.  Harry  Randle  Bray,  B.A.  '05 
(U.),  is  a  member  of  the  law  firm, 
Henderson,  Tulk  &  Bray,  offices 
25-29,  Canada  Life  Building,  640 
Hastings  St.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Jamieson,  B.A.  '05  (U.), 
is  located  at  Vancouver,  B.C.,  where 
he  is  a  partner  of  the  firm,  Wilson 
&  Jamieson,  619  Hastings  St.  W. 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Smith  (Helen  D. 
Robson),  B.A.  '05  (V.),  formerly  of 
New  Westminster,  has  for  present 
address,  1156  Burrard  St.,  Van- 
couver, B.C. 

Miss  Carrie  K.  Jickling,  B.A.  '05 
(V.),  has  left  Berlin  Collegiate 
Institute  where  she  was  teacher  of 
Classics, 
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Dr.  Robert  M.  Large,  D.D.S.  '05, 
has  for  address,  807  Granville  St., 
Vancouver,  B.C.;  Dr.  W.  J.  Lea, 
D.D.S.  '05,  of  the  same  city,  615 
Fender  St.  W.;  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Wark, 
D.D.S.,  '05,  2339  Main  St. 

The  Rev.  Edward  W.  Morgan, 
B.A.  '05  (V.),  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  in  April  at  the 
Convocation  of  Victoria  College  of 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  was 
awarded  the  T.  H.  Bull  scholarship 
in  Apologetics. 

Dr.  Minerva  E.  Reid,  M.B.  '05, 
of  Tillsonburg,  after  spending  some 
days  with  Dr.  Hanna  E.  Reid,  M.B. 
'05,  of  830  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto, 
left  for  London,  Eng. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Reade,  B.A.  '05  (U.), 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  has 
moved  from  Church  St.  to  234  Bloor 
St.  E.,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Joseph  Whyte  Rogers,  B.A. 
'05  (T.),  M.A.,  has  been  appointed 
fifth  inspector  of  schools  for  the 
city  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Thorlief  Larsen,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  M.A.,  has  removed  from 
England  to  1025  Halton  St.,  Vic- 
toria, B.C.  V 

Mr.  Adam  P.  Linton,  S.P.S.  '06, 
has  severed  his  connection  with  the 
St.  Lawrence  Bridge  Co.,  Montreal, 
Que.,  and  has  entered  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  Regina, 
Sask.,  as  Assistant  Chief  Engineer 
of  Public  Works  in  the  Province  of 
Saskatchewan. 

The  Rev.  F.  G.  Farrill,  B.A.  '06 
(V.),  M.A.,  has  been  granted  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  from 
Victoria  College,  University  of 
Toronto. 


Dr.  A.  H.  U.  Colquhoun,  LL.D. 
'06  of  Toronto,  Deputy  Minister 
of  Education,  has  been  chosen 
President  of  the  Canadian  Club  of 
Toronto  for  the  season  1912-1913. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Vogt,  Mus.  Doc.  '06,  of 
Toronto,  has  been  elected  a  life 
member  of  the  National  Club,  an 
honour  conferred  for  the  credit  Dr. 
Vogt  has  achieved  for  Canada  and 
the  renown  gained  for  himself,  in 
his  work  and  success  with  the 
Mendelssohn  Choir. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Duncan,  B.S.A.  '06, 
has  been  Instructor  in  Agriculture 
for  the  past  two  years  at  Port  Hope 
High  School. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Bruce  Clark,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  A.M.  (Harvard),  who  was 
appointed  by  Harvard  University 
in  1911  Hyde  Fellow  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction  of  the  French 
Republic,  has  been  awarded  this 
year  a  Thayer  Fellowship  in 
Romance  Languages  by  the  same 
University. 

The  Rev.  Canon  T.  W.  Powell, 
B.A.  '06  (T.),  M.A.,  President  of 
King's  College,  Windsor,  N.S.,  was 
granted  by  Trinity  College  on 
April  15,  1912,  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Divinity. 

The  Rev.  H.  A.  Bracken,  B.A. 
'06  (T.),  M.A.,  was  appointed  on 
April  12,  1912,  by  Bishop  Sweeney 
of  Toronto,  rector  of  the  new  parish 
of  St.  David's,  North  Leslieville. 

The  Rev.  Stanley  E.  Morton,  B. 
A.  '06  (T.),  M.A.,  has  been  appoint- 
ed to  the  incumbency  of  Wellington. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Jamieson,  B.A.  '06  (T.), 
M.B.,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
second  place  in  a  competitive  ex- 
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animation  held  recently  for  the 
position  of  house  surgeon  at  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  New  York. 

Dr.  William  Mabee,  M.B.  '08, 
formerly  of  77  Pembroke  St.,  has 
for  present  address,  236  Sherbourne 
St.,  Toronto. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Corbett,  B.A.  '07  (U.), 
M.A.,  Instructor  in  French,  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  has  for  present 
address,  67  Sussex  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Hamer,  B.S.A.  '07,  has 
resigned  his  position  as  Agriculture 
Instructor  in  Perth  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Eastman,  B.A.  '07 
(U.),  who  spent  a  year  in  research 
study  at  Paris,  France,  after  gradu- 
ating from  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto, and  was  from  1911  to  1912  a 
Fellow  in  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  first 
member  of  the  new  Calgary  Univer- 
sity professorial  staff.  Before  going 
to  Calgary,  Mr.  Eastman  will  spend 
some  time  in  Quebec  making  a  full 
examination  of  the  archives  of  that 
Province  in  order  to  complete  a 
thesis  on  '  'The  Relation  between 
the  Church  and  State  in  New  France 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century." 

The  Rev.  Harold  J.  Sheridan, 
B.A.  '07  (V.),  and  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Trench,  B.A.  '07  (V.),  were  granted 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
in  April,  1912,  at  the  annual  Convo- 
cation of  Victoria  College  of  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Dr.  Reginald  S.  Pentecost,  B.A. 
'07  (U.),  M.B.,  of  408  Huron  St., 
Toronto,  who  was  resident  surgeon 
at  the  New  York  Eye  and  Ear  In- 
firmary for  a  year  and  a  half,  left 
recently  to  spend  a  year  in  post- 
graduate study  at  Vienna. 


Dr.  Willmott  B.  Steed,  D.D.S. 
'07  of  Nelson,  B.C.,  is  secretary  of 
the  Sunset  Mills,  Limited,  in  that 
city. 

Mr.  Vivian  E.  Pound,  B.A.  '07 
(U.),  M.A.,  Demonstrator  in  Phy- 
sics, University  of  Toronto,  has 
been  appointed  Lecturer  in  Physics 
at  Queen's  University  School  of 
Mining,  Kingston. 

Mr.  Joseph  R.  Sanderson,  B.A. 
'07  (U.),  M.A.,  graduate  in  theology 
of  Knox  College,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Presbyterian  Committee  on 
Foreign  Missions  to  go  to  Honan, 
China,  after  completing  a  Ph.D. 
course  in  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Dr.  Archibald  Bruce  Macallum, 
B.A.  '07  (U.),  M.B.  M.D.,  of  To- 
ronto  is  an  Austin  teaching  fellow 
in  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard 
University,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Williams  (Mary 
Andrews  Williams),  Mus.  Bac.  '08, 
has  for  present  address,  Box  285, 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Dr.  Francis  Pollock,  D.D.S.  '08, 
formerly  of  Listowel,  is  located  at 
709  Dunsmuir  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Heman  Arm- 
strong, B.A.  '08  (V.),  and  the  Rev. 
F.  N.  Bowes,  B.A.  '08  (V.),  were 
granted  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity  at  the  annual  Convocation 
of  Victoria  College  in  April,  1912. 

Mr.  A.  McGregor  Simpson,  B.A. 
'08  (U.),  M.A.,  has  resigned  from 
the  staff  of  the  Ottawa  Collegiate 
Institute. 

Mr.  George  B.  Curran,  B.S.A. 
'08,  formerly  located  at  East  Bay, 
Man.,  has  been  appointed  Agri- 
culture Instructor  on  the  staff  of 
Essex  High  School. 
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Mr.  Walter  M.  Lee,  B.A.  '11  (U.), 
has  been  awarded  the  Bayne  scholar- 
ship from  Knox  Theological  College, 
Toronto. 

Mr.  Robert  Alex.  Mitchell,  B.A. 
(ad  eundem),  M.A.  '11  (U.),  has  for 
present  address,  Wei-Hai-Wei,  Ho- 
nan,  China. 


Marriages. 

FIELD — GEARING — Recently,  at  An- 
napolis, Md.,  George  Henry  Field, 
M.D.,  C.M.,  '94,  of  Cobourg,  to 
Mary  Gearing  of  Annapolis,  Md., 
U.  S.  A. 

HENDERSON — GRAHAM — On  May  1, 
1912,  at  7  Powell  Ave.,  Rosedale, 
Toronto,  Helen  Seymour  Graham, 
B.A.  '08  (V.),  to  Clifford  Douglas 
Henderson,  B.A.  '06  (V.),  of 
Toronto. 

JOHNSON — ROBERTSON — On  April 
30,  1912,  in  Toronto,  William 
Main  Johnson,  B.A.  '11  (U.), 
Secretary  of  the  Ontario  Motor 
League,  Toronto,  formerly  of 
Hamilton,  to  Gladys  Isobel  Rob- 
ertson of  Toronto.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  reside  on  Kingswood  Rd., 
Balmy  Beach. 

JONES — BALMER — On  May  1,  1912, 
in  Knox  Presbyterian  Church, 
Oakville,  Reginald  Arthur  Jones, 
M.B.  '06,  of  Toronto,  to  Eliza- 
beth Jean  Balmer  of  Oakville. 

KEITH — HUTCHINSON — On  May  15, 
1912,  in  Toronto,  John  Clark 
Keith,  S.P.S.  '10,  of  Moose  Jaw, 
Sask.,  formerly  of  Smith's  Falls, 
to  Ida  Maud  Hutchinson  of  Tor- 
onto. 


MCVANNEL — PYNE — On  May  22, 
1912,  at  Picton,  Alexander  P. 
McVannel,  B.S.A.  '06,  formerly 
of  St.  Mary's,  at  present  district 
representative  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Picton,  to  Mabel 
Bond  Pyne  of  Picton. 

McVicAR  —  GILLIES  —  At  Knox 
Church,  Dundas,  on  May  21, 
1912,  Charles  Stanley  McVicar, 
M.B.  '07,  of  Toronto,  formerly  of 
Ailsa  Craig,  to  Mary  Adelia 
Gillies  of  St.  Mary's. 

MOORE— TAIT— On  March  20, 
1912,  at  London,  Stanley  Roy 
Moore,  D.D.S.  '09,  to  Hazel 
Marlowe  Tait,  both  of  London. 

ORMISTON-WINCHESTER — On  April 
25,  1912,  at  Tantallon,  Sask.,  at 
the  home  of  her  grandfather, 
Senator  Douglas,  Ruth  Russell 
Winchester,  B.A.  '11  (U.),  for- 
merly of  Toronto,  to  Mr.  William 
Ormiston,  of  Tantallon,  Sask. 

RICKARD — McCoPFEN — In  April, 
1912,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene,  Toronto,  Howard 
Blake  Rickard,  D.D.S.  '08,  of 
Port  Colborne,  formerly  of  Win- 
chester, to  Henrietta  Frances 
McCoppen  of  Toronto. 

Deaths. 

CARROL— On  April  25,  1912,  Daniel 
W.  Carrol,  M.D.  '60,  of  Ingersoll. 

MACMURCHY— On  April  27,  1912, 
at  St.  Michael's  Hospital,  Tor- 
onto, Archibald  MacMurchy, 
B.A.  '61  (U.),  M.A.,  LL.D., of  133 
Bloor  St.  E.,  Toronto,  from  1859 
to  1900  prominently  engaged  in 
the  educational  profession  in 
Toronto. 
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McNAB— On  May  14,  1912,  at  his  WOODWARD— On  May  14,  1912,  at 

late  residence,  330  Dupont  St.,  134  Shaw  St.,  Toronto,  Charles  A. 

Toronto,   William   Duncan    Me-  Woodward,     formerly     a   fourth 

Nab,  M.D.,  C.M.,  '95.  year  student  ii  the  University  of 

SMITH— On   May  2,   1912,  at  373  Toronto. 
Roxton  Rd.,  Toronto,  formerly  of 
Dundas,  John  Washington  Smith, 
M.B.  76. 


THE  ORGAN  IN  THK  CONVOCATION  HALL 
Formally  opened  on  June  6th,    1912. 
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PRAGMATISM,  RELIGION,  POLITICS, 
AND  MORALS 

PERHAPS  one  of  the  most  striking  developments 
in  philosophic  thought  of  this  age  is  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  system  called  "Pragmatism" 
by  the  late  Professor  William  James  of  Harvard,  or 
"Humanism"  by  the  Oxford  thinker,  Mr.  F.  C.  S. 
Schiller.  This  system,  first  formulated  in  brief  outline, 
in  1878,  by  C.  S.  Pierce,  was  advanced  in  a  concrete 
form  by  Professor  James  in  1898;  and  in  fourteen  years 
it  has  won  for  itself  a  leading  place  in  all  discussions  on 
philosophical  method.  The  fundamental  tenet  of  prag- 
matism is,  that  the  real  meaning  of  anything — a  doc- 
trine, a  belief,  a  creed,  or  a  theory — depends  on  the 
difference  its  acceptance  makes  in  human  conduct.  If 
no  such  difference  is  forthcoming,  then  it  has  no  meaning. 
If  two  supposedly  rival  theories  are  without  influence 
on  conduct,  they  are  not  only  true  but  meaningless. 
Hence  a  truth  must  have  the  quality  of  affecting  human 
conduct,  and  affecting  it  satisfactorily. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  long  discussions  of  the 
past  on  the  nature  of  truth  have  been  but  vain  dallyings 
with  illusory  ideas.  There  is  no  absolute  truth  know- 
able  to  the  human  mind.  All  that  passes  for  such  is 
but  remote  approximation  to  what  may,  in  the  final 
cast-up  of  things  in  the  far-distant  future,  be  a  very 
dim  limning  of  the  ultimate,  the  absolute,  the  funda- 
mental significance  of  the  thing  or  things  involved. 
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A  theory  or  a  concept  that  works  satisfactorily,  that 
"fits  into  and  combines  with  the  collectivity  of  the 
demands  of  experience",  answers  the  only  test  that  we 
caiif^M}!  j£ti^  j^Jtonf^  true  is 

the  name  of  whatever  proves  itself  to  be  good  in  the  way 
of  belief,  and  good,  too,  for  definite,  assignable  reasons." 

This  standard  of  truth  comes  into  violent  clash  with 
the  philosophy  that  calls  itself  "Rationalism",  and 
which  deals  in  the  Absolute.  The  Absolute  was  con- 
ceived by  the  philosopher^}  o|  that.^chool,  as  showing 
itself  in  the  so-called  mathematical  and  scientific  laws 
of  the  world.  The  Absolute  was  God  Himself.  "God 
geometrises, "  it  used  to  be  said;  and  it  was  believed 
that  Euclid's  Elements  literally  reproduced  His  "geome- 
trising".  The  laws  of  nature,  physical  and  chemical, 
the  classifications  of  natural  history,  were,  as  Professor 
James  said,  "supposed  to  be  exact  and  exclusive  dupli- 
cates of  pre-human  archetypes  buried  in  the  structure 
of  things,  to  which  the  spark  of  divinity  hidden  in  our 
intellect  enables  us  to  penetrate.  The  anatomy  of  the 
world  is  logical,  and  its  logic  is  that  of  a  university 
professor."  That  was  the  condition  of  the  philosophic 
mind  as  late  as  1850.  Since  then,  outside  of  the  Absolute 
school,  there  has  been  a  profound  shifting  of  the  point 
of  view,  in  consequence  of  which  the  notion  has  developed 
"that  even  the  truest  formula  may  be  a  human  device, 
and  not  a  literal  transcript"  of  the  Absolute.  In  science 
this  is  particularly  the  case.  "  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether 
any  theoriser  to-day,  either  in  mathematics,  logic, 
physics,  or  biology,  conceives  himself  to  be  literally  re- 
editing  processes  of  nature  or  thoughts  of  God."  "So 
we  find  men  of  science  preferring  to  turn  their  backs  on 
metaphysics  as  on  something  altogether  cloistered  and 
spectral,  and  practical  men  shaking  philosophy's  dust 
off  their  feet  and  following  the  call  of  the  wild." 

In  science  itself  the  essence  of  a  truth  lies  in  its 
power  to  explain  phenomena  in  a  satisfactory  way. 
If  it  does  not  do  this,  then  it  is  not  a  truth.  In  a  certain 
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stage  of  the  development  of  scientific  knowledge,  a 
theory  is  found  to  explain  or  relate  all  the  known  facts. 
This  is  the  source  of  the  satisfaction  it  gives  to  the 
scientific  mind,  and  at  that  stage  it  is  accepted  as  a 
truth.  But  subsequently  discovered  facts  in  the  same 
range  of  phenomena  refused  to  be  so  explained;  and  so 
the  previously  accepted  "truth"  was  discarded  for  one 
that  would  explain  them.  One  instance  of  this  change 
is  to  be  found  in  the  theories  of  light.  Newton  held  that 
light  emanated  from  a  source  in  the  form  of  excessively 
minute  particles  or  "corpuscles",  which  travelled  with 
an  enormous  velocity.  This  "corpuscular"  theory,  in 
his  day,  and  for  a  hundred  years  after,  explained  all  the 
phenomena.  It  was  not  only  satisfactory  in  this  re- 
spect, but  it  stimulated  further  inquiry  on  the  subject. 
This  eventually  led  to  the  promulgation  of  the  undula- 
tory  theory,  according  to  which  light  is  but  a  wave- 
motion  of  the  cosmic  ether.  For  the  last  hundred  years 
this  has  been  accepted  as  a  truth;  but,  in  its  turn,  it  is 
now  beginning  to  show  that  it  does  not  satisfactorily 
explain  the  phenomena  involved,  and  its  acceptance 
may  soon  terminate. 

This  attitude  of  science,  which  is  unqualified  prag- 
matism, is  well  exemplified  amongst  biologists.  It  is 
well  illustrated  by  von  Uexkull,  the  German  biologist, 
when  he  asks  the  question,  "Was  ist  eine  wissenschaft- 
liche  Wahrheit?"  (What  is  a  Scientific  Truth?),  and 
answers,  "Ein  I rr turn  von  heute"  (An  error  of  to-day). 

It  is  not  only  in  the  field  of  science  that  pragmatism 
is  dominating.  Its  principles  are  being  applied  more  or 
less  unconsciously  in  the  fields  of  morals,  religion  and 
politics.  They  have,  indeed,  been  so  applied  in  all  ages. 
The  creeds  of  the  past  that  have  been  discarded  by 
mankind  of  to-day  are  classed  as  superstitious.  They 
were  for  a  time  found  to  work,  and  were,  consequently, 
accepted  as  truths  till  ripened  experience  indicated 
that  they  were  defective.  New  creeds,  new  truths,  have 
taken  their  place;  and  they,  in  turn,  will  pass,  and  in 
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ages  to  come  be  regarded  as  superstitions.  Even  the 
doctrine  of  the  Absolute,  involving  as  it  does  three- 
fourths  belief  and  one-fourth  theory — which  in  itself 
is  another  name  for  belief  sublimated — may  perhaps 
undergo  a  like  fate.  The  tenets  of  present-day  politics 
and  morals  are  not  those  of  the  past;  nor,  probably,  will 
they  be  those  of  the  future. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  exemplification  of  the 
application  of  the  principles  of  pragmatism  to  morals, 
religion,  and  politics,  is  to  be  found  in  a  lecture  delivered 
three  years  ago  at  the  Royal  Institution  by  J.  G.  Frazer, 
the  celebrated  author  of  the  Golden  Bough.  This  lecture 
was  republished  separately  under  the  title:  Psyche's 
Task.  Professor  Frazer  is  perhaps  the  profoundest  of 
all  the  students  of  the  history  of  human  culture,  and  his 
views,  therefore,  on  the  value  of  superstition  as  a  factor 
in  human  progress,  are  worthy  of  attention.  He 
advances  a  great  many  facts  bearing  on  the  subject 
which  are  intensely  interesting,  but  for  an  adequate 
comprehension  of  them  the  reader  must  consult  the 
original  text  of  the  address.  His  conclusions,  which 
are  very  striking,  are  summed  up  in  the  following 
extract: 

"1.  Among  certain  races  and  at  certain  times  super- 
stition has  strengthened  the  respect  for  government, 
especially  monarchical  government,  and  has  thereby 
contributed  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
civil  order. 

"2.  Superstition  has  strengthened  the  respect  for 
private  property,  and  has  thereby  contributed  to  the 
security  of  its  enjoyment. 

"3.  Superstition  has  strengthened  the  respect  for 
marriage,  and  has  thereby  contributed  to  a  stricter 
observance  of  the  rules  of  sexual  morality  both  among 
the  married  and  the  unmarried. 

"4.  Superstition  has  strengthened  the  respect  for 
human  life,  and  has  thereby  contributed  to  the  security 
of  its  enjoyment. 
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"But  government,  private  property,  marriage,  and 
respect  for  human  life  are  the  pillars  on  which  rests 
the  whole  fabric  of  civil  society.  Shake  them  and  you 
shake  society  to  its  foundations.  Therefore,  if  govern- 
ment, private  property,  marriage,  and  respect  for 
human  life  are  all  good  and  essential  to  the  very  exist- 
ence of  civil  society,  it  follows  that  superstition  by 
strengthening  every  one  of  them,  has  rendered  a  great 
service  to  humanity.  It  has  supplied  multitudes  with 
a  motive — a  wrong  motive,  it  is  true — for  right  action; 
and  surely  it  is  better  for  the  world  that  men  should  do 
right  from  wrong  motives,  than  that  they  should  do 
wrong  with  the  best  intentions.  What  concerns  society 
is  conduct,  not  opinion;  if  only  our  actions  are  just  and 
good,  it  matters  not  a  straw  to  others  whether  our 
opinions  be  mistaken.  The  danger  of  false  opinion, 
and  it  is  a  most  serious  one,  is  that  it  commonly  leads  to 
wrong  action;  hence  it  is  unquestionably  a  great  evil, 
and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  correct  it.  But  of 
the  two  evils,  wrong  action  is,  in  itself,  infinitely  worse 
than  false  opinion ;  and  all  systems  of  religion  or  philo- 
sophy which  lay  more  stress  on  right  opinion  than  on 
right  action,  which  exalt  orthodoxy  above  virtue,  are 
so  far  immoral  and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  mankind : 
they  invert  the  true  relative  importance,  the  real  ethical 
value  of  thought  and  action,  for  it  is  by  what  we  do,  not 
by  what  we  think,  that  we  are  useful  or  useless,  benefi- 
cent or  maleficent,  to  our  fellows.  As  a  body  of  false 
opinions,  superstition  is  indeed  a  most  dangerous 
guide  in  practice,  and  the  evils  which  it  has  wrought 
are  incalculable.  But  vast  as  are  these  evils,  they  ought 
not  to  blind  us  to  the  benefit  which  superstition  has 
incidentally  conferred  on  society  by  furnishing  the 
ignorant,  the  weak,  and  the  foolish  with  a  motive — 
bad  though  it  may  be — for  good  conduct.  It  is  a  reed, 
a  broken  reed,  which  has  yet  supported  the  steps  of 
many  a  poor  erring  brother  who  but  for  it  might  have 
stumbled  and  fallen.  It  is  a  light,  a  dim  and  wavering 
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light,  which,  if  it  has  lured  many  a  mariner  on  the 
breakers,  has  yet  guided  some  wanderers  on  life's  troubled 
sea  into  a  haven  of  rest  and  peace.  Once  the  harbour 
lights  are  passed  and  the  ship  is  in  port,  it  matters  little 
whether  the  pilot  steered  by  a  jack-o'-lantern  or  by 
the  stars." 

A.  B.  MACALLUM. 
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"All  is  a  flux,"  said  some  one:  no  flux  here 
In  Oxford:  nothing  novel  doth  appear: 
Here  are  old  dons,  still  studying  as  before, 
Like  old  xa^KwTcpo<;  in  days  of  yore  : 
Here  are  young  students  with  a  zest  to  learn 
Still  studying:  yet  welcome  in  their  turn 
Oars,  boxing-gloves,  and  horses:  each  is  best  — 
Flirtation,  contradiction,  earnest,  jest, 
As  fancy  beckons:  all  that  is  is  wrong! 
But  all  that's  out  of  reach  is  sung  in  song. 
"  All  is  a  flux  "  :   you  have  not  Oxford  told  : 
All  things  abide  in  Oxford  as  of  old. 

M.  H. 


THE    HON.    SAMUEL    CLARKE    BIGGS, 
B.A.,    K.C. 

Born  Oct.  8th,  1851;  died  Sept.  27th,  1911. 


THE  dignified  and  picturesque  figure  of  the  Hon. 
S.   C.   Biggs,  so  long  familiar  at  convocations 
and  alumni  gatherings,  was  missed  this  year; 
the  inexorable  hour  had  come  for  him  on  the  27th  day 
of  the  preceding  September. 

Mr.  Biggs  understood  the  value  of  college  oppor- 
tunities the  better  for  having  been  obliged  himself  to 
struggle  for  them;  and  his  keen  interest  in  university 
affairs  ceased  only  with  his  life.  Lacking  parental  en- 
couragement toward  a  college  career,  he  nevertheless 
conceived  ambition  for  an  education  at  the  University, 
and  with  characteristic  fixity  of  purpose  declined  to 
abandon  the  design. 

His  father,  Richard  Biggs,  was  a  sturdy  pioneer  and 
substantial  farmer  of  the  Township  of  Ancaster,  in  the 
County  of  Wentworth,  and  belonged  to  a  family  of 
United  Empire  Loyalists,  who  settled  there  in  1802. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Wood,  another 
pioneer  of  the  Township  of  Beverley  in  the  same  county. 
Young  Samuel  was  thus  of  the  race  praised  by  Horace 
as  the  bulwark  of  the  state,  "rusticorum  mascula  proles, 
docta  versare  glebas";  and  knew  what  it  meant  to 
learn  his  Latin  at  the  plough-tail.  Perhaps  his  youth- 
ful spirit  was  stirred  by  the  achievements  of  his  uncle, 
Edmund  Burke  Wood,  already  winning  laurels  in  the 
political  arena  as  an  orator  and  debater,  presently  to 
become  Provincial  Treasurer  in  the  John  Sandfield 
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Macdonald  administration,  and  finally,  in  1874,  to  be 
transferred  from  his  seat  in  the  Dominion  Parliament 
to  the  position  of  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  Manitoba. 
At  all  events,  the  nephew  soon  became  marked  in  the 
community  for  his  efforts  at  self-improvement,  acquired 
local  fame  in  the  neighbourhood  debating  clubs,  and 
mainly  through  his  own  unaided  exertions,  fitted  him- 
self for  entrance  into  Victoria  College  in  1867. 

Transferring  to  University  College  in  1869,  he  gradu- 
ated in  1872  as  silver  medallist  in  Natural  Science. 
Among  the  men  of  distinction  of  the  year  still  living  in 
Toronto  may  be  mentioned  Professor  John  Fletcher 
of  University  College,  and  Mr.  William  Houston  of 
The  Globe.  To  these  contemporaries,  and  particularly 
to  Mr.  Houston,  I  am  indebted  for  reminiscences  of  Mn. 
Biggs  at  college.  To  his  friends  in  Residence,  where  he 
lived  both  during  his  undergraduate  days,  and  whiter  be 
was  studying  law,  he  was  familiarly  known  as  "Sammy 'I; 
and  the  slogan  of:  "Put  Sammy  through  the  lind'/L, 
often  heard  as  a  rallying-cry  in  the  strenuous  football 
games  of  that  day,  bore  witness  to  the  recognition , by 
his  fellows  of  the  bodily  strength  and  activity  for 
he  was  noted.  In  later  years,  when  his  four  sons 
eminence  in  athletics,  he  was  wont  to  decry  the  undue 
stress  given  to  games  in  the  training  of  the  modern 
youth;  but  one  noticed  that  he  was  always  present  at 
the  contests  in  which  the  boys  took  part. 

He  is  recalled  as  singularly  independent  in  manner 
and  speech,  impulsive  but  kindly,  and  a  ready  partici- 
pant in  the  pranks  and  frolics  that  went  to  make  up 
the  humours  of  college  life.  Though  a  systematic 
student,  Mr.  Biggs  was  no  bookworm,  but  believed  in 
touching  college  life  at  all  points.  Probably  it  was  in 
the  lively  debates  of  the  Literary  Society  that  he  won 
most  honours,  just  as  it  was  this  part  of  his  college 
career  upon  the  recollections  of  which  he  loved  most  to 
dwell.  He  is  remembered  as  a  fluent  and  forcible 
speaker,  with  a  penchant  for  quoting  John  Bright. 
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Then  as  afterward,  social  and  political  questions  were 
his  favourite  themes;  and  in  him  Mr.  Houston  found  a 
warm  sympathiser  in  the  regret  that  the  University  did 
not  offer  at  that  time  fuller  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  social  and  political  science. 

After  completing  his  course  in  arts,  for  three  years 
he  pursued  with  credit  the  study  of  law  in  the  firm  of 
Harrison,  Osier  &  Moss. 

In  1875  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Atkinson,  and  decided  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Manitoba  bar  at  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  Biggs  proved  to  be  one  of  a  number  of  young 
barristers  from  the  University  of  Toronto  who  were 
destined  to  reflect  honour  upon  their  Alma  Mater,  from 
the  distinctions  they  won  in  law  and  politics  in  the 
western  province.  Among  others,  one  recalls  the  names 
of  Aikins,  Archibald,  Sutherland,  Dawson,  Richards, 
Killam,  and  Cameron. 

After  Mr.  Biggs  had  become  domiciled  in  Winnipeg, 
there  ensued  some  thirteen  years  of  unceasing  activity 
in  professional  and  political  life.  In  both  these  spheres 
honours  as  well  as  duties  fell  thick  upon  him.  His 
forensic  ability  found  scope  for  exhibition  in  the  numer- 
ous important  cases,  both  civil  and  criminal,  in  which 
he  was  leading  counsel.  In  particular  he  became 
recognised  as  an  authority  in  railway  law. 

He  was  elected  a  Bencher  of  the  Law  Society,  acted 
as  Crown  Counsel  for  several  years,  and  was  appointed 
Queen's  Counsel  for  the  Dominion  by  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  in  1884.  The  bestowal  of  this  last  honour 
reflected  equal  credit  upon  the  donor  and  the  recipient; 
for  Mr.  Biggs  had  never  been  a  supporter  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  and  it  came  to  him  as 
a  complete  surprise.  In  the  political  sphere  Mr.  Biggs 
was  elected  to  the  Manitoba  Legislature,  and  held  the 
office  of  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  1878  and  1879. 
Nor  did  he  cease  to  interest  himself  in  matters  educa- 
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tional,  for  in  1877  he  was  associated  with  the  Bishop  of 
Rupert's  Land  and  others  in  founding  the  University 
of  Manitoba. 

His  interest  in  public  affairs  also  led  him  to  join  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Winnipeg  Daily  Sun,  which 
was  conducted  as  an  independent  journal  for  several 
years.  His  absorption  in  professional  duties  made 
difficult  his  personal  supervision  of  the  business  affairs 
of  his  firm,  with  the  result  that,  at  a  time  of  depression 
in  Winnipeg,  he  suddenly  found  his  company's  finances 
inextricably  involved,  and  was  forced  to  sacrifice  his 
interests,  and  begin  again,  under  an  incubus  such  as 
would  have  crushed  a  weaker  man,  and  undoubtedly 
shortened  his  life.  Conscientiously  and  courageously 
shouldering  this  burthen,  he  bent  his  energies  to  the 
task,  and  decided  to  remove  to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  as 
offering  a  promising  field  for  his  abilities.  There  he 
remained  four  years,  and  was  establishing  a  large  prac- 
tice ;  but  his  strong  Canadian  proclivities  and  his  anxiety 
to  give  his  four  boys  the  advantage  of  an  education  in 
Toronto  induced  him  to  return  to  this  city  in  1892. 
Here  he  did  not  wait  for  an  Act  of  Parliament,  but  took 
his  barrister's  examinations,  and  resumed  his  law  prac- 
tice, and  six  years  later  was  honoured  by  the  Ontario 
Government  with  the  title  of  Queen's  Counsel.  He  also 
renewed  his  religious  and  political  affiliations,  and  espe- 
cially devoted  himself  to  the  education  of  his  sons.  Two 
of  these  became  lawyers,  one  a  physician,  and  the 
youngest  after  passing  through  the  Military  College  at 
Kingston,  joined  the  Imperial  Army  in  India.  The  in- 
validing home  of  this  promising  young  officer  as  the 
result  of  an  Indian  fever,  and  his  subsequent  death, 
proved  a  severe  shock  to  Mr.  Biggs.  This  blow,  super- 
imposed upon  years  of  unflagging  effort  and  steady 
strain,  broke  down  his  vital  powers,  and  he  failed  rapidly 
to  the  end. 

His  religious  activities  were  chiefly  exercised  in  con- 
nection with  his  adopted  church,  the  Methodist.     But 
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he  was  no  narrow  sectarian,  and  in  St.  Paul's  gathered 
about  him  a  Bible-class  of  four  hundred  young  men,  who 
regarded  him  as  an  acceptable  guide  because  of  his  fear- 
less search  for  truth,  his  knowledge,  his  sympathy  with 
their  problems,  his  candour,  and  his  catholicity.  Later 
in  life  he  developed  an  apostolic  zeal  for  temperance, 
and  his  services  were  as  much  in  demand  in  temperance 
as  in  political  campaigns. 

In  horses  and  horticulture  he  found  his  chief  recrea- 
tions, and  he  was  frankly  proud  of  having  the  best 
horse  and  the  best  garden  in  Winnipeg. 

Those  who  knew  Mr.  Biggs  only  as  the  rugged  and 
even  vehement  public  advocate  of  causes  did  not  know 
the  best  of  him;  but  those  formed  a  truer  estimate  of 
his  worth,  who,  admitted  to  his  private  friendship, 
knew  him  as  the  lover  of  letters,  the  quiet  benefactor, 
the  genial  host,  the  faithful  friend,  and  the  tender- 
hearted father.  Moreover,  we  who  knew  him  best  are 
most  easily  persuaded  that  not  alone  the  natural  pre- 
dilections of  consanguinity  can  explain  the  fact  that 
sons,  grown  to  maturity  of  judgment,  still  hold  him  as 
their  ideal  of  true  manliness.  He  has  won  this  favour- 
able verdict  in  the  Appeal  Court  of  posterity. 

H.  J.  CRAWFORD. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  RURAL  POPULATION 
IN  SOUTHERN  ONTARIO 


THE  decline  of  rural  population — in  some  cases 
relative,  in  others  absolute — is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  phenomena  of  the  later  nineteenth 
and  the  early  twentieth  century.  It  is  noticeable  in  all 
civilised  European  and  American  societies — in  such 
thickly  settled  countries  as  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  in  comparatively  thinly 
settled  communities  such  as  the  United  States  and 
Eastern  Canada.  Among  European  nations  it  is  least 
evident  in  what  we  consider  the  unprogressive  states  of 
the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  in  Russia,  but  everywhere  it 
exists. 

The  recent  publication  of  the  results  of  the  1911 
census  for  Canadian  municipalities  gives  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  the  operation  of  this  process  in  our 
own  Ontario,  where  so  much  effort  has  been  expended 
in  the  cause  of  agricultural  development.  Let  us  first 
measure  the  decline;  later  we  shall  discuss  the  causes. 

In  spite  of  the  considerable  amount  of  colonisation 
which  has  been  going  on  in  northern  Ontario  during 
the  past  ten  years,  the  census  of  1911  shows  that  the 
rural  population  of  this  province  has  decreased  during 
the  decade  by  52,184,  while  the  urban  has  increased  by 
392,511.  This  seems  at  first  not  a  very  serious  matter, 
but  one  must  remember  that  the  real  decline  in  southern 
Ontario  is  here  masked  by  the  growth  of  the  new  settle- 
ments of  the  north.  Our  problem  is  most  adequately 
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treated  by  taking  various  representative  rural  munici- 
palities whose  boundaries  have  not  been  changed  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  comparing  their  present  with 
their  past  populations.  With  the  results  for  several 
past  censuses  before  us,  we  find  that  the  older  rural  com- 
munities of  Ontario  (excluding  the  fruit-growing  sec- 
tions and  the  suburban  market-garden  districts)  reached 
their  maximum  population  between  1861  and  1881, 
and  have  since  been  steadily  declining,  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  an  ably-administered  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Let  us  take  a  few  examples  to  illustrate. 

The  township  of  Chinguacousy,  in  the  county  of 
Peel,  is  a  good,  average  agricultural  township,  whose 
boundaries  have  not  been  changed  since  1861.  Its 
population  was  then  at  its  maximum,  6,897;  in  the  five 
succeeding  decimal  censuses,  1871,  1881,  1891,  1901, 
1911,itfell  to  6,129, 5,476, 4,794,  4,177,  3,913 respectively. 
Thus  its  population  in  1911  is  only  56%  of  that  in  1861. 

The  population  of  the  township  of  Binbrook,  in 
Wentworth,  decreased  from  a  maximum  of  2,100  in  1861 
to  1,254  in  1911,  or  40%. 

The  population  of  the  township  of  Oro,  in  Simcoe, 
has  decreased  from  a  maximum  of  4,566  in  1881  to  3,485, 
or  nearly  26%. 

The  township  of  Bosanquet,  in  Lambton,  declined  in 
population  from  4,425  in  1871  to  2,491  in  1911,  or  more 
than  43%. 

The  township  of  Osnabruck,  in  Stormont,  has  declined 
from  5,796  in  1881  to  4,170  in  1911,  or  28%. 

Such  examples  could  be  multiplied  ad  libitum  among 
the  hundreds  of  townships  in  southern  Ontario.  The 
writer  has  worked  out  the  results  for  a  considerable 
number  of  townships,  and  finds  a  general  decline  of  from 
25%  to  45%  in  their  population  as  compared  with  the 
maximum. 

This  decline  is,  however,  partly  compensated  for  by 
the  increase  of  population  in  townships  where  fruit- 
growing and  market-gardening  have  replaced  grain- 
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growing  and  stock-raising.  Taking  the  lakeside  fruit- 
growing township  of  Saltfleet,  one  notices  that  its 
population,  after  a  temporary  decline  between  1881 
and  1891,  has  increased  from  2,765  in  the  latter  year  to 
4,458  in  1911,  or  61%.  The  grain-growing  and  stock- 
raising  township  of  Binbrook,  lying  immediately  be- 
hind Saltfleet,  has  declined  in  population  from  1,674  to 
1,254,  or  25%  in  the  same  period.  So,  too,  with  North 
and  South  Grimsby.  The  fruit-growing  township  of 
North  Grimsby  has  increased  from  1,095  to  1,758,  or 
60%,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  while  South  Grimsby, 
an  average  agricultural  district,  has  declined  from  1,610 
to  1,389,  or  nearly  14%.  The  decline  in  the  townships 
where  ordinary  agriculture  is  in  vogue,  is  only  empha- 
sised by  the  increase  in  the  fruit-growing  and  gardening 
districts. 

The  facts  of  the  decline  being  noted,  it  may  be  ad- 
vantageous to  consider  the  density  of  the  present  popu- 
lation in  the  ordinary  rural  districts  of  Ontario.  A  few 
examples  will  be  of  interest. 

The  rural  municipalities  of  Dufferin  county  have 
an  area  of  552.54  square  miles,  and  a  population  in  1911 
of  13,512  or  24.45  persons  to  the  square  mile. 

In  a  similar  way  the  density  of  rural  population  in 
East  Huron  is  found  to  be  28.4  persons  to  the  square 
mile;  in  Wellington  county,  28.5;  in  Prince  Edward, 
31.54;  in  North  York,  35.9;  in  Simcoe  (excluding  the 
thinly-settled  township  of  Matchedash),  31.26. 

From  these  examples  and  a  number  of  others,  the 
writer's  general  conclusion  is  that  the  average  density 
of  rural  population  in  the  ordinary,  well-settled  town- 
ships of  southern  Ontario  is  about  30  persons  to  the 
square  mile,  this  figure  necessarily  including  the  popu- 
lation of  unincorporated  villages  contained  in  the  town- 
ships. Here  we  have  the  number  of  persons  necessary 
to  cultivate  a  square  mile  of  territory  with  our  present 
improved  agricultural  methods. 

Here  it  is  worth  while  noting  that  the  density  of 
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population  in  French-speaking  districts  is  considerably 
greater  than  in  English-speaking.  For  instance,  the 
rural  municipalities  of  Prescott  have  a  density  of  40.87, 
and  those  of  Russell,  41.61 ;  similarly,  in  Quebec  Province, 
Bagot's  rural  population  has  a  density  of  41.6,  and 
Chambly-Vercheres,  43.6  to  the  square  mile.  Even 
here,  however,  the  rural  population  tends  to  decrease, 
though  not  nearly  so  rapidly  as  in  English-speaking 
communities.  This  higher  density  in  the  French- 
speaking  districts  is  mainly  due  to  their  backwardness 
in  adopting  labour-saving  machinery. 

So  much  for  the  facts  of  the  situation.  Now  let  us 
consider  the  causes.  Various  alleged  social  causes — 
the  contempt  in  which  the  farmer's  profession  is  held, 
the  tendency  to  city  life  inculcated  in  our  schools,  the 
more  glittering  financial  lures  held  out  by  the  city — have 
no  doubt  more  or  less  influence  upon  our  young  people 
in  the  choice  of  a  business  or  profession.  These,  how- 
ever, have  been  discussed  almost  ad  nauseam  in  our 
press.  The  writer  believes  that  the  main  cause  is  not 
so  much  a  social  as  a  strictly  economic  one,  and  that 
the  decline  of  rural  population  is  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  agricultural  machinery,  and  the  operation  of  the 
great  economic  principle  first  enunciated  by  Adam 
Smith — the  division  of  labour.  He  also  believes  that 
the  decline  of  rural  population  has  been  for  the  economic 
advantage  of  the  people  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent as  a  whole. 

There  were,  roughly,  7,000  people  in  Chinguacousy 
in  1861.  These  with  their  descendants  should  number 
at  least  11,000  to-day.  But  there  are  only  4,000  within 
the  township.  Where  are  the  others?  Thousands  of 
them  are  still  engaged  in  agriculture  in  the  Canadian 
or  the  American  West,  where  they  are  producing  a  far 
greater  quantity  of  commodities  than  they  could  possibly 
have  produced  in  their  native  township.  On  the  whole, 
they  have  gone  where  they  could  produce  most.  If 
they  had  stayed  in  Chinguacousy,  the  law  of  diminish- 
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ing  returns  would  have  come  into  operation,  and  the 
per  capita  product  of  these  extra  labourers  would  have 
been  lower,  and  consequently  their  wages  would  have 
declined. 

My  critic  may  say,  "This  is  all  very  well  as  applied 
to  the  extra  4,000,  the  probable  natural  increase,  but 
what  about  the  other  3,000  people  who  were  there  and 
are  not  there  now?"  They  have  disappeared  simply 
because  there  was  no  work  for  them  after  the  intro- 
duction of  agricultural  machinery.  They  have  dis- 
appeared just  as  the  small  hand-industries  of  certain 
towns  have  disappeared — because  a  more  efficient 
method  of  doing  their  work  has  been  devised.  Owing  to 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  it  simply  does  not  re- 
quire as  much  manual  labour  to  cultivate  a  square  mile 
of  agricultural  land.  This  is  evident  from  the  statistics 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labour,  which 
show  that  the  nine  principal  United  States  crops  of 
1895,  which  would  have  required  570,000,000  days' 
labour  with  the  methods  of  1850,  actually  needed  only 
120,000,000  days'  labour — a  saving  of  nearly  four-fifths. 
In  other  words,  crops  which  would  have  required 
1,900,000  men  working  300  days  a  year  to  produce 
under  the  old  methods,  needed  only  400,000  men  under 
the  new.  What  are  the  others  to  do?  There  is  no  place 
for  them  any  longer  on  the  farm. 

Not  only  is  this  the  case.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  half  a  century  ago  the  work  done  on  the  farm 
was  very  largely  such  as  is  now  done  in  towns.  The 
farm  was  then  almost  a  self-sufficient  economic  unit, 
providing  ample  occupation  for  all  its  inmates  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  change  in  industrial  methods — 
the  use  of  mechanical  power  and  the  growth  of  factories 
— has  taken  all  these  occupations  away  from  the  farm, 
and  has  made  it  uneconomic  for  the  farmer  to  do  such 
work  for  himself.  It  can  be  done  much  more  cheaply 
and  efficiently  for  him  in  the  city,  and  it  is  more  profit- 
able for  him  to  buy  his  clothes,  etc.,  than  to  attempt  to 
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make  them  for  himself.  He  is,  on  the  whole,  the  economic 
gainer  by  the  transfer  of  industry  to  the  town. 

So,  then,  the  3,000  people  who  have  been  lost  to  the 
township  of  Chinguacousy  in  the  past  fifty  years,  while 
they  may  have  gone  to  the  towns,  are  now  producing, 
though  under  different  methods,  very  much  the  same 
sort  of  commodities  as  they  were  spending  a  part  of  their 
time  in,  half  a  century  ago.  Only  now  they  produce 
more  efficiently,  both  through  their  ability  to  avail 
themselves  of  power,  and  also  through  the  greater 
dexterity  gained  in  an  industry  to  which  one's  whole 
time  is  devoted. 

Our  conclusion,  then,  is  simply  this — that  though 
social  causes  play  some  part  in  the  decline  of  rural  popu- 
lation in  Eastern  Canada,  that  decline  is  mainly  attribu- 
table to  purely  economic  causes,  and  is  expedient  in  the 
interests  of  the  more  profitable  distribution  of  the 
labour  of  this  continent  throughout  its  area.  At  the 
same  time,  the  non-agricultural  labour  of  the  continent 
is  better  and  more  economically  performed  than  in 
previous  generations. 

Since  this  is  the  case,  it  is  absolutely  useless  for  critics 
to  declaim  against  the  movement  to  the  cities  as  a 
symptom  or  a  cause  of  decadence.  It  is  simply  due  to 
the  desire  for  better  and  more  efficient  economic  pro- 
duction, and,  because  the  desire  for  economic  better- 
ment is  so  deeply  rooted  in  mankind,  it  is  as  useless  to 
cope  with  the  rush  to  the  cities  by  exhortations  of  the 
ordinary  type  as  to  attempt  to  drive  back  the  Atlantic 
with  a  mop. 

S.  A.  CUDMORE. 


ANNUAL    MEETING  OF    THE   ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 


THE   twelfth  annual  meeting  of   the  Association 
was  held  in  the  West  Hall  of  the  Main  Build- 
ing of  the  University  at  4.30  p.m.,  on  June  6, 
1912.     In  the  absence  of  the  Honorary  President,  Sir 
John  M.  Gibson,  the  President,  Dr.  R.  A.  Reeve,  was 
elected  to  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  taken  as  read. 
The  following  Report  was  presented  by  the  Secretary : 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY   OF  TORONTO   ALUMNI    ASSOCIATION. 

In  presenting  the  twelfth  annual  statement  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Association,  the  Executive  are  pleased  to 
report  that  the  graduates  both  at  home  and  abroad 
have  continued  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Association,  although  it  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  there  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  in  subscriptions 
during  the  year.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  not  sending  out 
canvassers  for  subscriptions. 

In  addition  to  the  general  fund  of  the  Association  there 
are  three  special  funds  known  as  "The  Memorial 
Window  Fund",  "The  Organ  Fund",  and  "The  Secre- 
tarial Fund". 

MEMORIAL  WINDOW  FUND — The  balance  left  over 
from  the  Memorial  Window  Fund,  with  interest  amount- 
ing to  $28.98,  was  expended  on  a  stone  tablet  which 
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was  inserted  beneath  the  window,  and  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription: 

HOC  MONUMENTUM 

AD  MONUMENTUM  PRIUS  HAUSTUM  IGNE  RESTAURANDUM 
ALUMNI  UNIVERSITATIS 

POSUERUNT 
MDCCCCX 

The  total  cost  of  the  tablet,  including  its  insertion 
beneath  the  window,  was  $45.80.  The  excess  over 
$28.98,  i.e.,  $16.82,  was  met  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  Association. 

THE  ORGAN  FUND — In  1907  Dr.  R.  A.  Reeve,  when 
President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  started  a  fund 
for  the  purchase  of  an  organ  for  Convocation  Hall,  but 
as  this  has  been  provided  for  by  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  University,  this  fund  is  now  no  longer  necessary. 
The  Executive  recommend  that  the  fund  be  closed  and 
disposed  of  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  donors. 

THE  SECRETARIAL  FUND,  which  was  started  through 
the  efforts  of  the  President  and  a  number  of  the  Alumni, 
has  been  fairly  generously  responded  to,  and  for  the 
current  year  when  all  the  subscriptions  are  received, 
there  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  secretarial  expenses. 

Various  local  branches  have  held  meetings  during 
the  year,  at  which  the  President  and  others  have  given 
addresses.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  Toronto  branch  is  especially  active,  and,  among 
other  things,  is  taking  part  in  the  University  Settlement 
work  that  is  being  carried  on  in  Toronto. 

During  the  year  the  President  of  the  University  gave 
addresses  at  New  York,  Hamilton,  London,  Guelph, 
Ottawa,  Peterboro,  Stratford,  Berlin,  Chatham,  Wallace- 
burg,  Ayr,  Niagara  Falls,  Strathroy,  and  Burk's  Falls. 
He  was  represented  by  Professor  Ramsay  Wright  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Middle 
Western  States  at  Chicago,  and  by  Professors  Alexander 
and  C.  H.  C.  Wright  at  New  York. 
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Mr.  McTaggart,  who  has  been  Secretary-Treasurer 
for  the  past  two  years,  left  in  April  for  Cambridge,  where 
he  intends  pursuing  post-graduate  work  for  some  time. 
The  Executive  takes  this  opportunity  of  expressing  to 
Mr.  McTaggart  its  high  appreciation  of  the  painstaking 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  performed  the  duties 
of  his  office,  and  extends  to  him  its  best  wishes  for  his 
success  in  his  post-graduate  studies. 

REPORT   OF   THE   EDITORIAL   COMMITTEE. 

The  Committee  has  effected  changes  both  in  the  form 
of  publication  of  the  MONTHLY  and  in  the  character  of 
its  contents. 

In  the  contents  a  special  feature  appears  in  the  edi- 
torials. This  is,  of  course,  not  the  first  time  editorials 
have  been  included  in  the  MONTHLY,  but  it  is  the  first 
year  in  which  an  effort  has  been  made  to  give  them  a 
specific  value.  It  has  been  felt  for  some  time  that 
editorial  discussion  of  University  questions,  and  of 
educational  matters  affecting  the  University  would 
serve  a  very  useful  purpose.  An  organ  for  such  a  dis- 
cussion has  been  a  desideratum.  The  press  of  Toronto 
and  the  Province  generally  has  given  little  attention  to 
such  questions,  because  there  are  very  few  outside  the 
University  who  are  in  the  position  to  engage  in  such 
a  discussion  with  any  profit  either  to  themselves  or 
their  readers.  Further,  the  University  problems  are 
becoming  more  intricate,  more  and  more  questions  for 
experts,  and  unless  they  are  explained  to  the  Alumni 
their  significance  is  not  understood,  and  the  discussion 
of  University  questions  tends  to  be  confined  to  a  few 
in  the  University  itself.  This  is  not  in  the  highest 
interests  of  the  University,  and  there  should  be  an 
organ  in  which  criticism,  reasonable  and  sympathetic, 
of  the  policy  that  is  being  followed,  and  of  the  proposals 
that  are  from  time  to  time  advanced  in  the  Board  of 
Governors,  the  Senate,  or  the  Faculties  may  be  of  the 
greatest  service,  not  only  in  presenting  other  points  of 
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view,  but  also  in  informing  the  graduates  and  the  public, 
and  thus  keeping  the  latter  in  touch  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  University.  The  MONTHLY  during 
the  past  session  has  endeavoured  to  serve  as  such  an 
organ,  and  how  far  its  efforts  in  this  direction  have  been 
successful  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  its  readers. 
It  may,  however,  be  said  that  what  has  been  attempted 
will  in  the  future  be  the  standard  which  the  Editorial 
Committee  of  the  MONTHLY  should  strive  to  excel. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that  the  financial 
position  of  the  MONTHLY  is  so  satisfactory.  The  re- 
ceipts from  advertising  will  cover  all  the  cost  of  publi- 
cation, the  advertising  agent's  commission,  and  the 
cost  of  delivery  to  the  Alumni,  and  leave  a  not  incon- 
siderable balance  in  the  treasury  of  the  Association. 

The  Editorial  Committee  desires  to  thank  all  those 
who  have  assisted  it,  in  the  way  of  furnishing  contribu- 
tions, whether  as  articles  or  as  items  of  news  of  the 
various  Alumni  Associations,  meetings  of  the  graduates, 
the  Senate  and  the  Board  of  Governors. 
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Salaries 355.55 

Expense 15.11 

Engraving 13.55 

Payment  to  canvassers 26.57 

Postage 101.08 

Stationery  and  supplies 52.85 

2,891.78 

$100.61 
Add  July  deficit  paid  by  University 188.78 

Surplus  for  the  year $289.39 

Memo.  Including  cost  of  and  revenue  from  June  issue. 

CASH  SUMMARY. 
RECEIPTS: 

Subscriptions $397.63 

Sales 7.99 

Advertising 2,549.70 

University  Guarantee 998.83 

<tg  954.  jg 

Overdraft,  Bank 'l74.63 

$4,128.78 
EXPENDITURE  : 

Balance,  31st  May,  1911 $769.39 

Commission 514.16 

Printing 1,996.00 

Salaries 659.50 

Sundry 189.73 

$4,128.78 

MEMORIAL  WINDOW. 

Cash  Statement,  May  31st,  1912. 
RECEIPTS: 

Subscriptions  to  date $1,683.65 

Bank  Interest 22.10 

i  1,705.75 

EXPENDITURE: 

Disbursements  to  31st  May,  1911: 

Window $1,575.00 

Sundries 101.77 

$1,676.77 

Transferred  to  Alumni  Account 28.98 

$1,705.75 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  Macallum,  and  seconded 
by  Professor  McLennan,  that  the  reports  be  received 
and  adopted.  Professor  McLennan  stated  that  the 
financial  statement  showed  that  there  was  a  surplus  of 
$213.15  in  the  Alumni  Association  account,  and  $289.39 
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in  that  of  the  MONTHLY,  making  a  total  surplus  of  over 
$500.00  for  the  year.  Professor  Macallum  explained 
that  the  satisfactory  financial  condition  of  the  MONTHLY 
was  largely  due  to  increased  advertising,  and  that  the 
accounts  included  two  numbers  of  last  year  on  which 
there  was  a  deficit,  otherwise  there  would  have  been  a 
much  larger  surplus.  After  these  remarks  the  motion 
carried. 

The  recommendation  from  the  Executive  Committee, 
that  the  University  of  Toronto  Alumni  Association 
account,  and  the  UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY  account  be 
united,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Auditor, 
was  adopted,  after  Professor  McLennan  explained  that 
when  the  Association  was  organised  the  two  accounts 
were  not  separated,  but  were  separated  the  following 
year.  This  has  always  involved  a  considerable  amount 
of  trouble  in  keeping  the  accounts  separate,  as  there  have 
been  two  cash  books  and  only  one  bank  account,  in 
order  to  prevent  interest  on  overdrafts  due  to  deficits 
on  the  MONTHLY. 

The  recommendation  from  the  Executive  Committee, 
that  the  Organ  Fund  be  disposed  of  according  to  the 
wish  of  the  donors,  was  adopted. 

The  Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  then 
adopted,  the  following  being  the  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year: 

Honorary  President:  His  HONOUR  SIR  JOHN  M. 
GIBSON,  K.C.M.G.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  K.c.,  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

President:  A.  B.  MACALLUM,  M.A.,  M.B.,  PH.D.,  SC.D., 

LL.D.,    F.R.S. 

Vice-Presidents:  THE  HON.  A.  L.  SIFTON,  Premier, 
Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Provincial  Treasurer, 
Province  of  Alberta;  HON.  L.  P.  DUFF,  B.A.,  LL.B., 
Puisne  Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  Ottawa,  Ont.;  REV. 
A.  B.  BAIRD,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Winnipeg;  RIGHT  REV.  C.  L. 
WORRELL,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop,  Halifax; 
R.  A.  Ross,  E.E.,  Montreal,  P.Q.;  E.  R.  L.  GOULD,  C.E., 
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Past- President,  University  of  Toronto  Club  of  New 
York,  New  York;  J.  C.  MCL.ENNAN,  B.A.,  PH.D.,  Toronto; 
JOHN  M.  CLARK,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  K.C.,  Toronto. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  J.  PATTERSON,  M.A. 

Executive  Council:  Miss  M.  E.  T.  ADDISON,  B.A., 
Miss  M.  CARTWRIGHT,  M.A.,  Miss  G.  LAWLER,  M.A., 
R.  W.  ANGUS,  B.A.SC.,  E.  N.  ARMOUR,  B.A.,  M.  A. 
BUCHANAN,  PH.D.,  W.  R.  CARR,  PH.D.,  HAROLD  CLARK, 
D.D.S.,  H.  J.  CRAWFORD,  B.A.,  R.  DAVIDSON,  M.A.,  PH.D., 
J.  S.  A.  GRAHAM,  M.B.,  R.  A.  GRAY,  B.A.,  ALBERT  HAM, 
MUS.  DOC.,  H.  E.  T.  HAULTAIN,  C.E.,  M.I.M.M.,  REV.  M. 
V.  KELLY,  B.A.,  A.  L.  LANGFORD,  M.A.,  GEORGE  H. 
LOCKE,  M.A.,  P.  W.  H.  MCKEOWN,  B.A.,  M.B.,  C.  H. 
MITCHELL,  B.A.SC.,  C.E.,  R.  A.  REEVE,  B.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
J.  C.  ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  J.  L.  Ross,  B.A.,  F.  N.  G.  STARR, 
M.D.,  J.  SQUAIR,  B.A.,  J.  B.  TYRRELL,  M.A.,  B.SC.,  GORDON 
WALDRON,  B.A.,  MORLEY  WICKETT,  PH.D.,  GEORGE 
WILKIE,  B.A.,  J.  A.  WORRELL,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  A.  H.  YOUNG, 

M.A. 

Professor  McLennan  referred  to  the  success  of  the 
MONTHLY  as  being  due  chiefly  to  Professor  Macallum, 
and  moved,  seconded  by  Professor  I.  H.  Cameron,  that 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  to  him.  Carried 
unanimously. 

Professor  Macallum  was  then  called  to  the  chair, 
and  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  thanked  the  Associa- 
tion for  their  vote  of  thanks  to  him  as  Editor-in-chief 
of  the  MONTHLY,  and  for  electing  him  President. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Reeve  referred  with  pleasure  to  the  pre- 
sence at  the  meeting  of  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  graduates, 
Dr.  Geo.  Kennedy.  Dr.  Kennedy  replied  briefly,  with 
reminiscences  of  his  college  days. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  McLennan,  and  seconded 
by  Dr.  Reeve,  that  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Associa- 
tion be  tendered  the  auditor,  Mr.  Sweatman,  for  his 
kindness  in  auditing  the  books.  Carried  unanimously. 

It  was  moved  by  Professor  I.  H.  Cameron,  seconded 
by  Dr.  Oldright,  that  the  President  nominate  a  Committee 
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to  draft  a  suitable  resolution  expressing  the  feelings  of 
the  Association  to  Professor  R.  Ramsay  Wright  on  his 
retirement.  Carried. 

Professor  McLennan  referred  to  the  suggestion 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Chicago  branch  about 
establishing  research  scholarships  at  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  moved,  seconded  by  Dr.  Reeve,  that  this 
matter  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for 
action.  Carried. 

Dr.  J.  Gibb  Wishart  referred  to  the  movement  that 
has  been  inaugurated  by  his  class  to  erect  a  skating 
rink,  complete  with  a  plant  for  making  artificial  ice. 
He  stated  that  it  was  proposed  to  erect  the  rink  across 
the  road  from  the  athletic  field,  that  the  scheme  had  the 
approval  of  Sir  Edmund  Walker,  and  that  several  sub- 
scriptions have  already  been  received. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

THE  SECRETARY. 


GRADUATION  WEEK,  1912 


"  How  many  ages  hence 
Shall  this,  our  lofty  scene,  be  acted  o'er  I" 

TWO  events  gave  a  special  distinction  to  the  gradu- 
ation week  of  the  class  of  1912.  Both  will 
linger  long  in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the 
class  and  of  the  general  University  public.  The  first 
was  the  performance  of  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  by  the 
Women's  Dramatic  Club  of  University  College,  which 
took  place  on  Wednesday  evening,  and,  although  not 
properly  advertised,  drew  a  large  audience  to  Convo- 
cation Hall.  The  play  once  more  attested  the  truth  of 
Austin  Dobson's  criticism  in  calling  it  "a  masterpiece 
which  modern  managers  still  find  a  charm  to  conjure 
with".  The  "Class  of  1912"  has  proved  itself  com- 
mendably  broad,  cultivating  many  an  outside  interest; 
but  the  members  of  this  club,  which  has  so  often  enter- 
tained us  during  the  winter,  showed  on  this  occasion  a 
remarkable  power  of  rapid  memory-work.  The  play 
was  decided  upon  only  a  few  days  before  the  perform- 
ance, and  yet  all  the  parts  were  done  quite  effectively. 
Miss  Keith,  the  Past  President,  was  perhaps  the  most 
effective  of  all  in  her  quality  of  souffleuse.  We  regret 
that  our  space  does  not  permit  a  lengthier  criticism  of 
what  was  the  most  interesting  intellectual  contribution 
by  members  of  the  class  to  the  closing  exercises  of  the 
week. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  interest  was  again  artistic, 
and  the  audience  drawn  from  the  whole  graduate  body 
assembled  in  larger  numbers  than  ever  before  to  hear 
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the  first  strains  of  the  new  organ,  and  to  listen  to  the 
parting  words  of  the  Vice- President,  Professor  Ramsay 
Wright.  The  latter,  whose  versatility  has  been  a  matter 
of  friendly  comment  for  years,  had  been  asked  by 
President  Falconer  to  give  the  address  to  this  versatile 
graduating  class.  With  happy  art  he  chose  as  his  theme 
the  peculiar  customs  connected  with  the  ceremony  of 
graduation,  which  he  treated  in  strict  accord  with  the 
historical  method,  and  in  that  finished  literary  style 
which  equally  impressed  the  present  writer  when,  as  a 
freshman,  he  heard  Professor  Wright's  inaugural  lecture 
in  the  old  Chemical  Amphitheatre  thirty-eight  years 
ago. 

After  disposing  of  his  main  subject  in  true  Darwinian 
fashion,  he  turned  from  the  past  to  the  present,  and 
inculcated  certain  counsels  of  perfection  for  the  conduct 
of  life,  calculated,  if  not  to  ensure  success,  at  least  to 
conduce  to  happiness.  The  warmth  of  his  reception 
and  the  applause  that  followed  his  speech  were  signifi- 
cant of  the  place  he  has  held  in  the  esteem  of  the  Faculty, 
the  graduates  and  the  students. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  that  Professor 
Wright  should  have  spoken  first,  and  left  the  organ 
concert  the  place  of  eminence.  President  Falconer  in 
introducing  the  organist,  Mr.  Mour6,  congratulated 
the  University  on  having  a  bursar  who  was  both  excel- 
lent in  his  vocation,  and  capable  of  bringing  out  the 
excellence  of  our  new  instrument.  One  was  reminded 
of  Chettle's  characterisation  of  Shakespeare. 

The  bursar's  excellence  "in  the  quality  he  professes" 
is  well  known  in  academic  circles;  but  the  grace  with 
which  he  approved  his  art  on  the  organ  was  a  revelation 
to  most  of  his  auditors.  The  programme  had  been 
selected  with  exceeding  care,  and  combined  the  severely 
classic  work  of  Bach's  fugue  with  the  not  less  robust,  if 
rather  more  highly  coloured,  example  of  the  twentieth 
century  style  of  Claussmann's  sonata.  Scarcely  any- 
thing but  pure  organ  music  was  admitted;  and  the 
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numbers  were  not  less  characteristic  of  the  player's  fine 
musical  taste  than  the  instrument  itself  of  his  wide, 
deep,  technical  knowledge  of  organ  construction.  Some 
would  no  doubt  have  preferred  more  examples  in  the 
softer  style  of  Gounod's  Cradle-Song  (Berceuse),  which 
evoked  a  perfect  storm  of  applause;  but,  for  the  display 
of  the  splendid  tone-producing  qualities  of  the  new  in- 
strument, it  would  be  difficult  to  match  the  pieces 
played.  From  the  great  pedal  passage  in  the  opening 
of  the  Bach  number  to  the  Voix  celeste  of  the  Berceuse 
almost  the  whole  range  of  musical  effects  was  displayed ; 
and  if  at  times  the  instrument  "thundered  in  the  index", 
one  heard  again  in  pleasing  contrast  the  high  metallic 
tinkling  of  the  chimes.  When  one  considers  that  it  is 
several  years  since  Mr.  Moure  made  St.  Basil's  a  Mecca 
for  musical  visitors  to  Toronto,  and  that  he  had  only 
had  a  few  weeks  to  learn  the  enormously  complicated 
machinery  of  the  new  organ,  one  is  the  more  impressed 
with  the  success  of  this  first  public  concert,  and  the  more 
inclined  to  cry  with  J.  B.  Gough  on  a  similar  occasion, 
"Give  me  more".  The  programme  follows. 

ORGAN  RECITAL 

BY 

MR.  F.  A.  MOURE,  Bursar  of  the  University. 

1.  Sonata  in  B  Flat  (Op.  46) Aloys  Claussmann 

(Allegro  maestoso;  Adagio  molto;  Allegro  non  troppo.) 

2.  (a)  Reverie  du  Soir C.  Saint-Saens 

(b)  Berceuse Ch.  Gounod 

3.  Prelude  and  Fugue  (C  major) J.  S.  Bach 

4.  Pastorale F.  dela  Tombelle 

5.  Finale  from  Second  Suite  (Op.  27) ...  Leon  Boellmann 

A  number  of  the  hearers  preferred  to  listen  to  the 
description  of  the  instrument1  given  afterwards  by  the 
organist  rather  than  enter  the  examination-hall  and  take 
part  in  the  reception  to  the  graduates. 

!See  Mr.  Moure's  article  in  the  UNIVERSITY  MONTHLY  for  April  1911. 
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On  Friday  afternoon  the  excellence  of  the  new  organ 
was  again  in  evidence,  and  an  interval  of  forty  minutes 
before  the  entrance  of  the  Academic  procession  was 
filled  with  concord  of  sweet  sound.  Sweeter  still  perhaps 
were  the  unheard  melodies  which  the  presence  of  the 
full-toned  instrument  seemed  to  confine  within  the  lungs 
of  the  students.  Seldom  for  years  past  have  the  pro- 
ceedings been  more  quiet  and  dignified.  The  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  honoris  causa  was  conferred  upon 
Mr.  C.  C.  James,  a  graduate  of  Victoria,  whose  services 
to  agriculture  were  well  set  forth  by  Chancellor  Bur- 
wash,  and  upon  Professor  Adami  of  McGill,  whose 
scientific  attainments  were  vouched  for  by  Professor 
Macallum.  A  long  procession  of  hundreds  of  successful 
candidates  for  degrees  followed  one  by  one.  The  Chan- 
cellor wore  the  pleasant  smile  with  which  he  encourages 
the  rather  shy  and  sometimes  awkward  graduates  who 
come  up  to  lay  their  hands  between  his,  and  thus  swear 
fealty  to  him  as  to  their  suzerain.  Professor  Ramsay 
Wright  gave  a  last  stroke  of  classic  art  as  he  introduced 
the  of t-becapped  Registrar  to  act  as  procurator  or  proxy 
for  the  many  absent  ones.  Once  more  the  organ  peals 
out  "God  save  the  King",  the  Chancellor  rises  and 
pronounces  as  a  benediction,  Convocatio  dimissa  est; 
and  the  class  of  1912  has  nothing  more  to  do  except  to 
spend  another  hour  in  the  garden  party,  receiving  the 
congratulations  and  good  wishes  of  their  friends.  Buon 
pro  le  faccia! 

DELTA  KAPPA. 


THE  UNITED  ALUMNAE  DINNER. 

"  A  good  dinner  sharpens  wit, 
While  it  softens  the  heart." — DORAN. 

THE  annual  dinner  of  the  United  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Toronto  is  the  chief 
social  function  of  that  society.  Until  this  year 
the  dinner  was  served  in  the  University  Gymnasium. 
That  structure  being  no  longer  in  existence,  the  East 
Hall  of  the  Main  Building  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
was  selected  for  the  sumptuous  repast,  and  only  by 
skilful  arrangements  and  expert  combinations  and  per- 
mutations was  able  to  accommodate  comfortably  the  un- 
expectedly large  number  of  graduates  that  visited  their 
Alma  Mater  on  that  auspicious  occasion. 

The  annual  dinner  has  always  taken  place  on  the 
eve  of  the  University  Commencement,  and  this  year 
was  no  exception.  That  attractive  date  induces  many 
out-of-town  alumnae  to  be  present;  and  this  year  there 
were  two  special  stimuli.  The  first  was  the  commendable 
desire  of  loyal  alumnae  to  banquet  enthusiastically  the 
women  graduates  of  1912,  who  in  Arts  and  medicine 
ably  sustained  the  scholastic  reputation  of  their  pre- 
decessors; the  second  was  the  cloyless  pleasure  it  afforded 
the  alumnae  to  have  President  and  Mrs.  Falconer,  and 
Vice-President  and  Mrs.  R.  Ramsay  Wright  as  guests. 

The  dining-hall  was  a  very  pretty  picture.  The 
head  table  extended  along  the  north  wall,  and  from  this 
table  seven  others  reached  to  the  south  wall.  Each 
was  resplendent  with  the  University  colours  in  ribbons 
and  flowers.  At  the  head  table,  with  the  guests  of 
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honour,  were  the  :members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  United  Alumnae  Association,  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  women  graduates  of  1912.  At  the  side  table 
the  Alumnae  and  the  women  graduates  of  1912  were 
grouped  most  dexterously  and  congenially.  All  the 
alumnae  wore  academic  dress,  which  gave  a  dignity  to 
the  usual  festive  board.  Most  noticeable,  however, 
were  the  flashes  of  bright  eyes,  whence  there  emanated 
that  soulful  happiness  which  tells  of  battles  of  books  in 
college  days.  Even  the  faces  of  the  renowned  person- 
ages whose  portraits  line  the  four  walls  of  the  hall 
beamed  with  satisfaction  during  the  merry  feast;  the 
magic  glow  of  eventide  crept  in  through  mullioned 
windows  and  mellowed  the  light  of  candle  and  electric 
bulb;  the  haughty  clock  on  the  west  wall  forgot  to  tick 
the  relentless  moments  of  student  life;  and  seemed  as  if 
he,  too,  were  in  a  mood  to  live  in  the  happy  present 
only;  and  Miss  Laing's  very  effective  salutation  to  the 
out-going  graduates  harmonised  admirably  with  the 
dainty  scene. 

Only  one  feature  of  the  banquet  was  a  cause  of  regret, 
and  created  a  sense  of  pain.  Two  of  the  guests  of  honour 
were  about  to  sever  their  long  and  distinguished  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  Toronto;  and  to  those 
two  guests,  Professor  and  Mrs.  R.  Ramsay  Wright,  the 
alumnae  of  the  University  of  Toronto  are  much  indebted 
for  countless  acts  of  kindness  and  deeply  grateful  for 
genuine  sympathy.  For  the  alumnae  there  is  comfort 
in  Gray's  words: 

What  is  grandeur,  what  is  power? 
Heavier  toil,  superior  pain! 
What  the  bright  reward  we  gain? 
The  grateful  memory  of  the  good. 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  vernal  shower, 
The  bee's  collected  treasure  sweet, 
Sweet  music's  melting  fall,  but  sweeter  yet 
The  still  small  voice  of  gratitude. 
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Professor  R.  Ramsay  Wright's  postprandial  address 
was  erudite,  witty,  and  wise.  The  almunae  listened  with 
breathless  attention  to  a  most  eloquent  and  unique 
exposition  on  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  co-education. 
That  exposition,  Professor  Wright  assured  his  audience, 
would  be  very  advantageous  to  the  alumni,  if  they  could 
discover  what  he  said  to  the  alumnae.  The  alumnae 
seemed  to  understand,  by  heredity  or  by  experience, 
that  in  gathering  even  the  Canadian  beauty  roses  which 
the  Professor  advised  the  graduating  class  to  cull,  there 
was  but  an  infinitesimal  possibility  of  meeting  with  a 
thorn. 

Dr.  Falconer  congratulated  the  graduating  students, 
and  emphasised  the  value  of  a  degree  conferred  by  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

Before  the  dinner  a  delightful  half-hour  was  spent 
with  Mrs.  R.  Ramsay  Wright.  Miss  Gertrude  Lawler, 
President  of  the  Alumnae  Association  of  University 
College,  on  behalf  of  some  graduates  of  University 
College,  Victoria  University,  and  the  Faculty  of  Medicine, 
presented  Mrs.  Wright  with  a  beautiful  sterling  silver 
card-case,  hand-engraved,  as  a  little  token  of  grateful 
affection.  Some  alumnae  of  University  College  sent  a 
sheaf  of  American  Beauty  roses  to  greet  Mrs.  Wright 
as  she  sailed  from  Canada,  and  to  wish  her  many  happy 
years. 

The  dinner  of  the  United  Alumnae  Association  of 
1912  will  live  long  in  the  memory  of  every  alumna 
present  as  one  of  the  happiest  functions  in  college  life; 
and  when  thinking  of  that  memorable  assembly,  every 
alumna  will  remember  with  fond  gratitude  Miss  Annie 
Patterson,  to  whose  untiring  efforts  and  self-sacrifice 
the  success  of  the  banquet  and  the  presentation  is 
largely  due. 

G.  L. 
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THE  SENATE 

The  Term  meeting  of  the  Senate  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  June  5th. 

Dr.  Macallum's  motion  to  instruct  the  representa- 
tives of  the  University  of  Toronto  at  the  Congress  of 
representatives  of  the  Universities  of  the  Empire  to 
support  and  assist  as  far  as  possible  in  the  preparation 
of  plans  designed  to  promote  the  exchange  of  professors 
and  co-operation  in  courses  of  graduate  instruction,  was 
modified.  The  representatives  of  the  University  were 
instructed  that  the  Senate  had  approved  of  such  exchange 
and  co-operation,  and  they  were  left  free  to  act  as  they 
might  think  wise. 

The  report  of  the  President  as  to  the  organisation 
of  the  new  committee  which  is  to  direct  post-graduate 
study,  was  discussed  at  some  length,  and  not  without 
disclosing  evidence  of  the  feeling  which  this  debate 
provokes  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  The  President's  reso- 
lution, which  was  that  the  Committee  to  direct  Post- 
Graduate  Studies  should  be  nominated  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  from  the  membership  of  the  Faculties,  and 
report  through  the  Faculties  to  the  Senate,  was  modified, 
on  the  suggestion  that  the  Faculties  might  act  arbitrarily 
and  in  a  hostile  manner. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Chancellor,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Worrell,  and  carried, 

"That  the  Board  of  Governors  be  asked  to  appoint 
at  the  beginning  of  each  Session  a  Board  of  Post-Gradu- 
ate Studies,  consisting  of  a  representative  from  each 
Department  in  the  University  which  may  desire  to  do 
graduate  work,  and  also  of  all  members  of  the  Faculties, 
who  are  actually  engaged  in  giving  essentially  graduate 
instruction;  further,  that  the  report  of  the  Board  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  Registrar,  and  that  a  copy  of  every 
report  shall  be  transmitted  by  him  to  the  'Faculty  con- 
cerned '  for  their  consideration  and  report  thereon  to  the 
Senate;  and  that  their  report  when  received,  together 
with  the  report  of  the  Board,  shall  be  laid  before  the 
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Senate  at  its  next  meeting  after  the  receipt  thereof  by 
the  Registrar." 

Debate  of  an  amendment  that  the  Committee 
should  be  nominated  not  by  the  Board  of  Governors, 
but  by  the  Senate,  was  abruptly  terminated  by  the 
temporary  chairman,  Principal  Hutton. 

The  report  of  the  special  Committee,  to  which  was 
referred  the  consideration  of  the  introduction  of  some 
proper  and  appropriate  prayers  as  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  all  Convocations  for  the  conferring  of  degrees, 
provoked  an  interesting  discussion.  The  Committee 
reported  that  the  proposal  had  met  with  strong  oppo- 
sition, especially  from  the  Chancellor,  Sir  Wm.  Mere- 
dith; and  that,  as  a  result,  the  facts  were  reported,  with 
an  assertion  of  the  view  of  the  Committee  that  the  pro- 
posal was  a  becoming  one.  The  Chancellor,  who  was 
present,  said  that  he  disputed  the  right  of  the  Senate  to 
deal  with  this  matter,  which  he  claimed  to  be  wholly 
within  the  power  of  the  Chancellor,  to  whom  belonged 
the  right  of  regulating  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings  of 
Convocation.  But  he  objected  to  the  proposal  on 
stronger  ground.  In  1849,  a  legislature  of  that  time  had 
passed  a  clause,  carried  without  the  slightest  amend- 
ment in  principle  into  the  succeeding  Acts,  and  at  last 
into  the  University  Act  of  1896,  prohibiting  all  religious 
tests  and  the  imposition  upon  teachers  and  students  of 
religious  observances  according  to  the  forms  of  any 
religious  denomination  or  sect.  A  law,  which  had  been 
a  part  of  the  law  of  higher  education  for  sixty  years, 
deserved  the  highest  respect.  It  would  be  wrong  to 
disobey  it  in  any  particular;  and  he  was  confident  that 
the  religious  observances  which  were  proposed  would 
be  a  breach  of  this  long-standing  declaration  of  the 
public  will.  The  Chancellor's  remarks  were  received 
with  favour,  and  the  report  of  the  Committee  was 
tabled. 

Consideration  of  the  communication  from  the  Board 
of  Governors  respecting  the  proposal  of  the  Militia 
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Department  to  establish  a  Canadian  Officers'  Training 
Corps  was  deferred  until  next  autumn,  as  it  was  asserted 
that  such  an  establishment  would  arouse  resistance, 
and  would  doubtless  be  debated  at  length. 

An  unusually  large  amount  of  routine  business  was 
transacted,  and  the  Senate  adjourned  at  a  late  hour. 


STAFF  APPOINTMENTS  AND  PROMOTIONS 

FACULTY   OF  ARTS. 

J.  S.  Will,  from  Lecturer  to  Associate  Professor  of 
French. 

FACULTY   OF  MEDICINE. 

Dr.  W.  Goldie,  from  Associate  to  Associate  Professor 
of  Clinical  Medicine. 

Drs.  G.  W.  Rowland,  H.  Hutchison,  D.  McGillivray, 
from  Demonstrators  to  Associates  in  Clinical  Medicine. 

Dr.  T.  B.  Richardson,  from  Demonstrator  to  Associ- 
ate in  Clinical  Surgery. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Forster,  from  Demonstrator  to  Associate 
in  Psychiatry. 

FACULTY   OF   EDUCATION   AND   UNIVERSITY   SCHOOLS. 

Lecturer  in  Art  and   Commercial  Work   (Faculty) 
and  Assistant  Instructor  (Schools),  S.  W.  Perry. 

Assistant  Instructors  (Schools),  C.  A.  Cline,  W.  L.  C. 
Richardson,  D.  E.  Hamilton. 

The    following    are    appointments    for    the    Session 
1912-13:- 

FACULTY   OF   ARTS. 

Mathematics: — Lecturer,  S.  Beatty. 

Fellows,  F.  J.  Macdonald,  I.  R.  Pounder,  C.  W.  Robb. 

Physics: — Lecturer,  J.  Satterly. 

Lecture  and  Laboratory  Assistant,  P.  Blackman. 
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Class  and  Lecture  Assistants,  F.  C.  Asbury,  Miss  C. 
E.  Clinkscale,  W.  B.  Wiegand. 

Class  Assistant  and  Stenographer,  Miss  A.  T.  Reed. 

Geology: — Lecturer,  Alex.  MacLean. 
Mineralogy: — Lecturer,  W.  F.  Green. 

Chemistry: — Assistants,  J.  B.  Coghill,  W.  J.  Fawcett, 
W.  S.  Funnell,  H.  C.  Martin,  C.  R.  Rubidge. 

Biology: — Lecturer,  A.  G.  Huntsman. 

Fellows,  A.  R.  Cooper,  A.  D.  Robertson. 

Preparator,  T.  B.  Kurata. 

Museum  Assistant  and  Cataloguer,  J.  B.  Williams. 

Botany: — Lecturers,  C.  D.  Howe,  J.  H.  White. 

Bio-Chemistry: — Demonstrator,  R.  E.  Gaby. 
Fellow,  W.  R.  Campbell. 

Physiology: — Demonstrator,  J.  H.  Duncan. 
Fellow,  R.  C.  Coatsworth,  P.  M.  O'Sullivan. 
Assistant,  Miss  M.  B.  Douie. 

History : — Lecturers,  A.  Grant  Brown  (also  in  Ancient 
History),  R.  H.  Williams,  G.  M.  Smith. 
Instructor,  W.  S.  Wallace. 

Italian  and  Spanish: — Lecturer,  George  T.  Northup. 
Instructor,  Nicola  di  Pietro. 

Psychology  and  Philosophy : — Lecturer  in  Greek  Phil- 
osophy, G.  S.  Brett. 

Fellows,  R.  B.  Liddy,  E.  J.  Pratt. 
Laboratory  Assistant,  Joseph  Allan. 

Political  Science: — Lecturer,  S.  A.  Cudmore. 

English: — Lecturers,  G.  S.  Stevenson,  W.  H.  Clawson, 
W.  L.  MacDonald. 

French: — Instructors,   L.    H.    Corbett,    P.    Balbaud, 
L.  A.  Bibet. 

German: — Lecturer,  P.  W.  Mueller. 
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FACULTY   OF   MEDICINE. 

Anatomy: — Lecturer,  Dr.  J.  C.  Watt. 

Pathology: — Lecturer,  Dr.  Duncan  Graham. 

Demonstrator  and  Assistant  Curator  of  Pathological 
Museum,  Dr.  W.  E.  Gallic. 

Demonstrators,  Drs.  O.  R.  Mabee,  A.  J.  Mackenzie, 
B.  O'Reilly,  D.  E.  Robertson,  F.  E.  Watts,  A.  H.  Rolph. 

Pathological  Chemistry: — Lecturer,  Dr.  H.  S.  Raper. 
Assistant  in  Clinical  Laboratory,  Dr.  F.  W.  Rolph. 

Clinical  Medicine : — Demonstrators,  Drs.  E.  C.  Burson, 

F.  A.  Clarkson,  J.  S.  Graham,  J.  H.  McPhedran,  W.  F. 
McPhedran,  C.  S.  McVicar,  B.  O'Reilly,  D.  King  Smith, 

G.  S.  Strathy,  C.  J.  Wagner. 

Assistants,  Drs.  George  Boyer,  A.  W.  Canfield, 
(Paediatrics),  J.  D.  Loudon,  O.  R.  Mabee,  A.  J.  Mac- 
kenzie, R.  W.  Mann,  John  Oile,  G.  W.  Ross,  F.  S. 
Vrooman,  G.  S.  Young. 

Clinical  Surgery: — Demonstrators,  Drs.  W.  W.  Jones, 
W.  J.  O.  Malloch,  E.  S.  Ryerson,  W.  A.  Scott,  G.  Silver- 
thorn. 

Assistants,  Drs.  M.  H.  V.  Cameron,  R.  E.  Gaby, 
W.  E.  Gallic,  J.  A.  Roberts,  N.  S.  Shenstone,  G.  E. 
Wilson,  A.  B.  Wright,  A.  Moorhead. 

Gynaecology: — Demonstrators,  Drs.  F.  A.  Cleland, 
A.  C.  Hendrick,  W.  B.  Hendry,  Helen  MacMurchy. 

Obstetrics: — Demonstrators,  Drs.  M.  M.  Crawford, 
J.  A.  Kinnear. 

Assistant  Demonstrators,  Drs.  W.  J.  Mabee,  S.  J.  N. 
Magwood. 

Ophthalmology: — Demonstrators,  Drs.  Colin  Camp- 
bell, W.  H.  Lowry,  D.  N.  Maclennan. 

Therapeutics: — Demonstrator,  Dr.  C.  E.  C.  Cole. 
Demonstrator  in  Anaesthesia,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnston. 
Assistant  in  Anaesthesia,  Dr.  R.  J.  MacMillan. 

Dental  Surgery: — Demonstrator,  Dr.  A.  D.  A.  Mason. 
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FACULTY   OF   APPLIED    SCIENCE. 

Mechanical  Engineering: — Lecturers,  L.  M.  Arkley, 
J.  J.  Traill  (Hydraulics),  J.  T.  Lagergren  (Machine 
Design). 

Applied  Mechanics: — Lecturers,  C.  R.  Young,  A.  T. 
Laing  (part  time). 

Mining  Engineering: — Lecturer,  R.  B.  Stewart. 

Ferro-Metallurgy : — Lecturer,  T.  R.  Loudon. 

Surveying: — Lecturer,  S.  R.  Crerar. 

Chemistry: — Lecturer  in  Sanitary  Chemistry,  H.  M. 
Lancaster  (part  time). 

Electro-Chemistry : — Lecturer,  S.  Dusman. 

Architecture: — Lecturer,  A.  W.  McConnell. 

Special  Lectures: — Instructor  in  Accountancy,  J.  M. 
Langs  taff. 

Lecturer  in  German,  P.  W.  Mueller. 

FACULTY   OF   HOUSEHOLD    SCIENCE. 

Lecturer  in  Household  Science,  Miss  E.  M.  Eadie. 

Instructors  in  Household  Science,  Miss  N.  L.  Pattinson, 
Miss  H.  A.  Paul. 

Instructor  in  Physiological  Chemistry,  Miss  O.  G. 
Patterson. 

Laboratory  Assistant,  Miss  L.  L.  Ockley. 

FACULTY   OF   EDUCATION. 

Supervisors  of  Observation  and  Practice-teaching,  Dr. 
L.  E.  Embree,  W.  E.  Groves. 

FACULTY    OF    FORESTRY. 

Lecturers,  C.  D.  Howe,  A.  H.  D.  Ross,  J.  H.  White. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Physical  Director  and  Secretary  of  Athletic  Directorate, 
Dr.  J.  W.  Barton. 

Superintendent  of  Dining  Hall,  Miss  V.  M.  Ryley. 
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FAREWELL  TOAST  TO  PROFESSOR  RAMSAY  WRIGHT 
AND  MRS.  WRIGHT. 

Proposed  by  Professor  Irving  H.  Cameron  at  the  lunch  in  the 
Dean's  House,  University  College,  7th  June,  1912. 

Gentlemen, 

It  has  been  well  and  truly  said  that  "out  of  the 
fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh",  and  so  to  all 
of  us  here  present,  and  to  me  especially,  as  having, 
with  the  exception  of  Past-President  Loudon,  the 
longest  association,  this  occasion — which  should  be  one 
of  unmixed  gladness  as  welcoming  two  such  distinguished 
honorary  graduates  to  our  fellowship — has  a  tinge  of 
sadness  and  a  core  of  grief  which  cannot  be  tholed  in 
silence.  The  shadow  of  a  loss  broods  over  us,  and 
"brings  a  melancholy  into  all  our  day".  The  Vice- 
President  departs  to-day — and  he  returns  no  more! 
Ramsay  Wright  may  come  back,  however,  and  we  sin- 
cerely trust  he  will,  many  a  time  and  oft;  but  the  office 
which  he  alone  has  filled  in  this  University,  with  so 
much  distinction  and  acceptance,  disappears,  as  "un- 
willing to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it". 

The  full  heart  speaketh;  but  the  heart  may  be  too 
full  for  utterance,  and  this  plethora  besets  me  now. 
What  shall  I  say  of  Ramsay  Wright  whose  health  I 
now  want  to  propose?  "He  is  a  scholar  and  a  good  one; 
exceeding  wise,  fair-spoken,  and  persuading."  This  all 
men  know.  But  only  those  who  have  lived  our  inner 
academic  daily  life  with  him  for  the  past  eight-and- 
thirty  years,  who  have  perambulated  the  cloisters, 
eaten  the  dinners — particularly  the  Mardi  Gras,  which 
he  initiated  and  maintained — wrangled  in  committee, 
debated  in  the  Council  and  the  Senate,  participated  in 
the  services  and  the  ceremonies,  and  in  the  preparation 
for  them,  really  know  how  much  he  "was  a  part  of  all 
that  he  has  seen" — et  quam  magna  pars  erat!  In  the 
daily  routine  of  teaching  and  administration,  in  emer- 
gencies of  all  kinds,  in  times  of  stress  and  trial  (which 
have  not  been  few),  the  strength  and  devotion  of  his 
character,  the  width  of  his  knowledge  and  experience, 
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the  wisdom  of  his  counsel,  were  at  all  times  apparent, 
and  he  always  proved  "a  strong  tower"  in  our  defence. 
It  may  be  truthfully  affirmed  of  him  that  in  univer- 
sity circles,  Nihil  quod  non  tetigit,  nihil  tetigit  quod  non 
ornavit;  and,  for  my  part,  I  am  prepared  to  go  further, 
and  to  add  that  he  was  always  one  of  our  best  teachers, 
and,  in  my  humble  judgment,  our  best  lecturer.  Having 
regard  to  his  scholarly  attainments  in  linguistics  and  in 
literature,  his  proficiency  in  science,  his  mastery  in 
music  and  the  beaux  arts,  and  his  classical  predilections, 
we  have  been  justified  in  looking  upon  him  as  our  best 
example  of  the  academic  man,  totus  teres  atque  rotundus; 
and  he  deserves  our  undying  gratitude  for  the  promo- 
tion amongst  us  of  the  culture  of  "the  things  that  are 
more  excellent",  neglecting  both  in  precept  and  example 
the  pursuit  of  sordid  and  material  ends.  That  you  may 
appreciate  more  fully  what  I  mean  by  "the  things  that 
are  more  excellent",  I  would  like  to  crave  your  indulgence 
while  I  quote  a  stanza  from  William  Watson : 

The  grace  of  friendship — mind  and  heart 

Linked  with  their  fellow  heart  and  mind ; 
The  gains  of  Science,  gifts  of  Art, 

The  sense  of  oneness  with  our  kind ; 
The  thirst  to  know  and  understand — 

A  large  and  liberal  discontent: 
These  are  the  goods  in  life's  rich  hand, 

The  things  that  are  more  excellent. 

V 

Dr.  John  Brown  of  Edinburgh — whom  Ramsay 
Wright,  no  doubt,  often  met — used  to  say  of  a  medical 
man  that  he  must  be  capax,  perspicax,  sagax  et  efficax; 
and,  although  we  are  in  the  habit  of  confining  the  de- 
scription to  the  practitioner,  on  the  present  occasion  we 
may  give  it  wider  currency  and  apply  it  to  Ramsay 
Wright  himself,  whose  training  in  science  brought  him 
close  to  the  Profession,  and  whose  long  and  intimate 
association  with  the  Medical  Faculty  in  this  University 
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has  made  him  a  member  they  are  proud  to  own  and 
delighted  to  honour. 

Before  asking  you  to  drink  his  health,  let  me  add  a 
message  of  greeting  and  farewell  to  Mrs.  Wright,  his 
faithful  helpmeet  and  companion  through  all  these 
years,  and  our  constant  friend.  I  know  of  no  words 
more  fitting  for  that  purpose  than  those  uttered  by 
Ulysses  to  Queen  Arete  as  he  took  his  departure  from 
the  hospitable  roof  of  Prince  Alcinous  and  the  Phaeacian 
land;  xaiPc  I***1  <**  )&KriX«a,  K.T.X. : — 

My  prayer  an  old  prayer  borroweth  Of  ancient  love  and 

memory, 
Do  thou  farewell  till  eld  and  death,  Which  come  to  all 

men,  come  to  thee, 
Gently  as  Winter's  latest  breath,  Scarce  felt,  what  time 

the  swallows  flee 
To  lands  whereof  no  man  knoweth  Of  summer,  over 

land  and  sea, 
So  in  thy  soul  may  summer  be,  Even  as  the  Ancient 

Singer  saith, 
Do  thou  farewell  till  eld  and  death,  Which  come  to  all 

men,  come  to  thee. 

Indeed,  the  whole  of  that  thirteenth  book  of  the  Odyssey, 
dealing  with  the  return  to  Ithaca  of  TroAv/iip-is  'OSvo-o-evs  is 
full  of  passages  most  appropriate  to  our  desertion! 
And,  perhaps,  we  may  be  permitted  to  find  a  grain  of 
comfort  and  of  hope  in  the  reflection  that  Lucian  says 
that,  after  sojourning  for  a  while  in  Ithaca,  Ulysses  at 
length  grew  weary  of  inaction,  and  longed  for  Calypso 
and  the  Enchanted  Isle.  So,  too,  the  lure  of  the  wild 
may  bring  back  the  Wanderer  to  our  shores  again. 
And  if  he  consult  the  chart  by  which  he  first  steered  his 
bark  to  this  "Meeting- Place"  of  many  memories,  he 
will  still  find  us — though,  perhaps,  more  closely  linked 
(as  he  last  night  told  us)  in  the  environs  of  Hamilton. 
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NAMES  OF  PERSONS  ADMITTED  TO  DEGREES 
AT  COMMENCEMENT,   JUNE  7,    1912. 

DOCTOR  OF  LAWS  (Honoris  Causa). — Charles  Canniff  James,  C.M.G. 
M.A.,  John  George  Adami,  M.A.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

DOCTOR  OF  PHILOSOPHY. — Walter  Daniel  Bonner. 

DOCTOR  OF  PEDAGOGY. — Edwin  Austin  Hardy,  B.A. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS.— W.  L.  Argo,  B.A.,  1911,  W.  H.  T.  Baillie,  B.A.,  1911, 
G.  Blackstock,  B.A.,  1911,  W.  R.  Campbell,  B.A.,  1911,  C.  R.  Carrie,  B.A., 
1911,  T.  N.  Dean,  B.A.,  1911,  C.  de  Follet,  B.A.,  1905,  R.  G.  Dingman, 
B.A.,  1903,  L.  A.  Dixon,  B.A.,  1910,  J.  H.  Duncan,  B.A.,  1910,  E.  W. 
Edwards,  B.A.,  1899,  D.  W.  Canton,  B.A.,  1910,  J.  L.  Gilmour,  B.A.,  1885, 

D.  E.  Hamilton,  B.A.,  1911,  Miss  W.  Harvey,  B.A.,   1911,   Miss  M.   J. 
Kelson,  B.A.,  1910,  F.  E.  Hetherington,  B.A.,  1911,  A.  G.  Hooper,  B.A., 
1909,   R.  B.  Liddy,   B.A.,   1911,   W.  J.   McAndrew,   B.A.,   1906,  F.   J. 
Macdonald,  B.A.,  1911,  Miss  J.  McFarlane,  B.A.,  1911,  E.  N.  Macallum, 
B.A.,  1911,  F.  J.  A.  Morris,  B.A.,  Oxon.,  Miss  E.  H.  Newton,  B.A.,  1911, 
Miss  V.  L.  Parsons,  B.A.,  1911,  E.  J.  Pratt,  B.A.,  1911,  J.  F.  Reed,  B.A., 
1911,   B.   H.   Robinson,    B.A.,  1911,  J.  R.  Rumball,  B.A.,  1911,   O.  A. 
Shaw,  B.A.,  1911,  A.  S.  Sibbald,  B.A.,  1911,  T.  A.  Sinclair,  B.A.,  1911, 
M.  H.  Staples,  B.A.,  1911,  C.  J.  S.Stuart,  B.A.,  1910,  T.  L.  Tanton,  B.A., 
1911,  W.  B.  Taylor,  B.A.,  1911,  Miss  M.  E.  Zuern,  B.A.,  1910. 

BACHELOR  OF  LAWS.— F.  C.  Carter,  J.  H.  Cavell,  W.  P.  Clement, 
G.  D.  Conant,  W.  W.  Davidson,  F.  B.  Edmonds,  W.  G.  Jackson,  T.  B. 
Malone,  M.  A.  Miller,  J.  H.  Oldham,  T.  A.  Silverthorn,  E.  F.  Singer, 

C.  B.  Sutherland. 

BACHELOR  OF  MEDICINE. — H.  Bell,  L.  J.  Breslin,  B.A.,  H.  A.  W.  Brown, 
B.A.,  W.  H.  Butt,  D.  L.  Dick,  H.  C.  Hall,  B.A.,  F.  R.  Hassard,  B.A.,  Miss 

E.  M.  Hayes,  B.A.,  H.  Heffering,  F.  Hutchinson,  B.A.,  T.  F.  Kelly,  E.  J. 
Leary,  B.A.,  J.  G.  Lee,  B.A.,  R.  R.  McClenahan,  B.A.,  J.  S.  McCullough, 
B.A.,  W.  B.  MacDermott,  M.  MacDonald,  F.  M.  McPhedran,  B.A.,  C.  A. 
Macpherson,  B.A.,  J.  J.  Middleton,  Miss  G.  Oakley,  B.A.,  G.  A.  O'Leary, 
H.  J.  Robertson,  B.A.,  H.  F.  Sproule,  E.  B.  Struthers,  B.A.,  F.  B.  Ware, 

D.  A.  Warren,  B.A.,  A.  L.  Wellman,  J.  H.  White,  B.A. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. — Classics  and  History  (Classical  Opt.}:  Orientals: 
Greek  and  Hebrew— Miss  E.  J.  Affleck,  J.  G.  Althouse,  W.  D.  T. 
Atkinson,  C.  H.  Carruthers,  W.  F.  Dixon,  G.  E.  Evans,  E.  G.  D.  Freeman, 

F.  E.  Gane,  H.  R.  Gordon,  W.  C.  Graham,  J.  P.  Henderson,  Miss  H.  M. 

E.  Herrington,  H.  Holgate,  W.  A.  Irwin,  R.  S.  Johnston,  A.  T.  Laidlaw, 
J.  D.  Mackenzie-Naughton,  A.  H.  Priest,  Miss  F.  A.  Robinson,  G.  F.  Say- 
well,  T.  H.  Stewart,  C.  Swanson,  V.  E.  Way,  A.  G.  Young. 

Modern  Languages:  English  and  History  (Mod.  Opt.) — MissE.  M.  Baker, 
Miss  G.  A.  Botsford,  Miss  K.  A.  Bryam,  Miss  E.  L.  Carrie,  Miss  J.  Cham- 
bers, Miss  G.  E.  Crane,  Miss  I.  M.  Currie,  Mr.  R.  O.  Daly,  Miss  V.  W. 
Dickson,  Miss  P.  H.  Farley,  Miss  E.  B.  Caviller,  Miss  F.  A.  Good,  Miss  L. 
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E.  Hamer,  Miss  G.  A.  Harper,  Miss  M.  E.  Haslitt,  Miss  D.  Heighington, 
Miss  H.  P.  Higinbotham,  Miss  R.  Hunter,  Mr.  F.  C.  A.  Jeanneret,  Miss 
A.  E.  Johnston,  Mr.  H.  Johnston,  Miss  L.  E.  Keith,  Miss  E.  E.  Kelly,  Miss 

D.  H.  Kilpatrick,  Miss  R.  H.  Kirkby,  Miss  C.  F.  Leonard,  Miss  L.  P. 
Leonard,  Miss  E.  J.  Locklin,  Miss  O.  F.  Logic,  Miss  M.  E.  Lowrey,  Miss 
L.  I.  C.  MacBeth,  Miss  M.  J.  McCannell,  Miss  G.  McGoey,  Miss  M.  E. 
McKay,  Miss  P.  G.  McNeill,  Miss  R.  J.  McQueen,  Miss  I.  F.  Masson, 
Miss  L.  V.  Middlebrook,  Mr.  W.  S.  Montgomery,  Miss  M.  S.  U.  Newton, 
Miss  E.  E.  Nicholson,  Miss  E.  Nugent,  Miss  M.  C.  O'Connor,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Patton,  Miss  E.  V.  Phillips,  Miss  F.  P.  Plummer,  Miss  S.  L.  Ponsford,  Miss 
R.  Robertson,  Miss  L.  R.  Rowan,  Miss  M.  H.  Russell,  Miss  O.  N.  Sander- 
son, Miss  M.  C.  Shorey,  Miss  C.  I.  Singer,  Miss  E.  M.  Stapleford,  Miss 

E.  B.  Steele,  Miss  M.  E.  L.  Thompson,  Miss  L.  E.  Trimble  (ob.),  Miss  J.  B. 
Wallace. 

Political  Science:  Modern  History — H.  R.  Alley,  P.  L.  Armstrong,  M. 
Aylesworth,  W.  H.  Beatty,  H.  H.  Beeman,  J.  G.  Bole,  J.  R.  Brown,  T. 
Brown,  K.  F.  Cleall,  D.  H.  Connor,  J.  W.  Gorman,  J.  S.  Ditchburn,  C.  D. 
Donald,  J.  S.  Duggan,  R.  M.  Edmanson,  W.  W.  Evans,  J.  U.  Garrow,  T.  S. 
Gordon.  V.  C.  Gordon,  D.  J.  Gray,  H.  Guthrie,  G.  B.  Jackson,  LeR.  H. 
Johnson,  A.  H.  Lightbourn,  F.  G.  McAlister,  W.  A.  McCarthy,  J.  R. 
McClure,  N.  J.  McLean,  H.  E.  Manning,  H.  W.  Manning,  H.  B.  Neely, 
W.  W.  Parry,  A.  H.  Plant,  W.  J.  Reilley,  A.  H.  Robertson,  E.  M.  Rowand, 

F.  A.  Sheppard,  D.  B.  Sinclair,  H.  D.  Taylor,  C.  H.  Watson,  J.  M.  Wood. 
Philosophy— W.  E.  Bastedo,  M.  Bench,  J.  M.  Bennett,  A.  E.  Black, 

E.  A.  Bott,  E.  A.  Chester,  T.  B.  Edmonds,  W.  Fingland,  E.  G.  D.  Freeman, 
W.  Graham,  F.  B.  Hornby,  C.  E.  Johnston,  J.  M.  Keys,  G.  J.  Kirby,  W.  J. 
Lloyd,  C.  R.  McGillivray,  H.  W.  Macintosh,  Miss  H.  McMurchie,  W.  N. 
MacQueen,  F.  J.  McReavy,  P.  J.  Moloney,  W.  L.  Murray,  D.  J.  O'Connor, 

F.  J.  Riordan,  A.  H.  Rowe,  F.  N.  Stapleford,  A.  C.  S.  Trivett,  M.  M. 
Whiting. 

Mathematics:  Physics:  Astro-Physics — J.  D.  Buchanan,  Miss  C.  E. 
Clinkscale,  E.Evans,  MissJ.C.  Ewart,  E.  A.  Hodgson,  Miss  F.  V.  Johnston, 
I.  R.  Pounder,  J.  A.  Pounder,  C.  W.  Robb,  D.  P.  Rogers,  J.  E.  Wilkinson, 

Biological  and  Physical  Sciences:  Physiological  and  Biochemical  Sciences: 
Biology— -N.  E.  Betzner,  W.  A.  Clemens,  J.  B.  Collip,  J.  H.  Cotton,  H.  D. 
Courtenay,  E.  D.  Coutts,  A.  N.  Cowdry,  J.  G.  Cunningham,  G.  Mclntyre 
Dale,  J.  R.  Dymond,  D.  T.  Fraser,  R.  H.  Fraser,  Miss  M.  Gordon,  W.  R. 
Hodge,  D.  E.  Lang,  Miss  M.  A.  Price,  A.  R.  Riddell,  V.  F.  Stock. 

Chemistry  and  Mineralogy:  Geology  and  Mineralogy:  Household  Science 
— F.  J.  Alcock,  Miss  B.  M.  Barry,  Miss  A.  G.  Carveth,  Miss  R.  K.  Chesnut, 
Miss  M.  W.  E.  Cruise,  Miss  L.  Denne,  W.  H.  Eastlake,  W.  J.  Fawcett,  J. 
B.  Ferguson,  D.  Freeman,  W.  S.  Funnell,  G.  E.  Gollop,  Miss  H.  A.  H. 
Hendry,  E.  P.  Hodgins,  Miss  E.  I.  Lloyd,  A.  F.  Mahaffy,  H.  C.  Martin, 
Miss  L.  Porte,  C.  R.  Rubidge,  Miss  I.  G.  Stitt,  E.  J.  Whittaker,  W.  B. 
Wiegand. 
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General  Course — Miss  E.  F.  Adams,  S.  E.  Annis,  Miss  E.  A.  Austin,  W. 
A.  Beecroft,  H.  Blake,  Miss  M.  K.  Bradfield,  Miss  M.  E.  Buckley,  S.  S. 
Burnham,  Miss  R.  C.  Cale,  F.  A.  A.  Campbell,  Miss  E.  M.  Carter,  H.  R. 
Cluff,  Miss  M.  W.  Cowan,  E.  Davidge,  Miss  R.  B.  Fairbairn,  R.  M.  Fair- 
bairn,  Miss  K.  B.  Ferris,  R.  K.  George,  J.  E.  Gray,  Miss  B.  I.  Graydon, 
Miss  G.  M.  Graydon,  Miss  A.  M.  Halford,  Miss  E.  L.  Hawkey,  Miss  B.  M. 
Heydon,  M.  C.  Hill,  J.  H.  Hosford,  H.  O.  Hutcheson,  Miss  M.  M.  Jenner, 
A.  R.  Johnston,  Miss  L.  M.  Kelley,  Miss  H.  I.  Kenny,  Miss  I.  A.  M.  Knox, 
W.  Lunan,  A.  E.  McCutcheon,  Miss  E.  T.  Mclntosh,  K.  B.  Maclaren, 
Miss  M.  G.  McLean,  Miss  H.  E.  McLennan,  Miss  M.  I.  Mace,  Miss  D. 
M.  Macklem,  Miss  A.  B.  Maddison,  Miss  G.  L.  Maguire,  Miss  L.  E. 
Maguire,  Miss  H.  G.  Matheson,  Miss  F.  E.  D.  Phillips,  J.  M.  Pritchard, 
H.  L.  Roberts,  J.  A.  W.  Robinson,  R.  C.  Robinson,  A.  L.  Shaver, 
Miss  E.  L.  Shaw,  J.  D.  Simpson,  Miss  E.  M.  Stark,  Miss  M.  I. 
Thomas,  Miss  V.  B.  Thomson,  Miss  A.  M.  Tuthill,  Miss  F.  B.  Wallace,  Miss 
E.  J.  Walters,  Miss  M.  H.  Wheler,  Miss  J.  M.  Williams,  Miss  H.  L.  F. 
Wilson,  Mr.  C.  A.  Winters. 

MINING  ENGINEER. — L.  T.  Burwash. 

BACHELOR  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCE. — J.  Aitken,  L.  B.  Allan,  L.  A.  Badgley, 
W.  J.  Baird,  T.  H.  Bartley,  J.  R.  Bissett,  W.  J.  Boulton,  W.  H.  D.  Brouse, 
G.  N.  H.  Burnham,  W.  C.  Cale,  W.  W.  Chadwick,  R.  B.  Chandler,  P.  G. 
Cherry,  V.  S.  Chesnut,  H.  J.  Clark,  D.  B.  Cole,  J.  H.  Graig,  C.  H.  Cunning- 
ham, W.  B.  Davis,  F.  C.  DeGuerre,  W.  B.  Dunbar,  J.  M.  Duncan,  C.  H. 
Eckert,  J.  A.  Elliot,  C.  F.  Elliott,  G.  R.  Elliott,  K.  A.  Farrell,  S.  E.  Flook, 

E.  L.  Frankel,  E.  E.  Freeland,  J.  R.  Freeman,  J.  M.  Gibson,  J.  L.  Gooder- 
ham,  H.  Goodridge,  G.  M.  Hamilton,  M.  B.  Heebner,  H.  R.  Hill,  O.  H. 
Hoover,  A.  J.  Huff,  H.  Hyatt,  R.  H.  Jarvis,  J.  T.  King,  M.  Kirkwood, 
P.  T.  Kirwan,  J.  Lanning,  M.  Lieberman,  A.  L.  Long,  A.  W.  P.  Lowrie, 
W.  M.  MacAndrew,  R.  V.  Macaulay,  R.  E.  MacBeth,  A.  D.  Macdonald, 

F.  M.  Macdonald,  A.  E.  MacGregor,  E.  G.  MacKay,  J.  G.  MacLaurin, 

G.  G.  MacLennan,  J.  B.  McAndrew,  T.  A.  McElhanney,  H.  J.  McEwen, 
W.  G.  McGhie,  D.  A.  McKenzie,  A.  J.  McLaren,  R.  A.  McLellan,  W.  B. 
McPherson,  H.  H.  Madill,  A.  W.  R.  Maisonville,  J.  E.  Malone,  N.  Marr, 
J.  C.  Martin,  C.  H.  Meader,  L.  G.  Mills,  J.  A.  Morphy,  J.  C.  Nash,  C.  K. 
Nixon,  E.  S.  Noble,  R.  K.  Northey,  W.  A.  O'Flynn,  J.  A.  Orr,  J.  S.  Parker, 
J.  H.  Parkin,  J.  McD.  Patton,  W.  J.  Perrin/B.  W.  Pick,  F.  M.  Pratt,  L.  J. 
Quinlan,  J.  E.  Ratz,  F.  N.  Read,  W.  A.  Richardson,  W.  E.  Robinson,  L.  J. 
Rogers,  O.  W.  Ross,  F.  G.  Rutley,  F.  R.  Scandrett,  H.  E.  Scott,  J.  W.  Scott, 
N.  D.  Seaton,  F.  V.  Seibert,  M.  R.  Shaw,  W.  C.  Shaw,  C.  P.  Sills,  M.  L. 
Smith,  W.  C.  Smith,  R.  G.  Sneath,  R.  J.  Spry,  A.  E.  Stewart,  R.  O.  Stewart, 
R.  Taylor,  J.  B.  Temple,  E.  A.  Ternan,  R.  D.  Torrance,  W.  G.  Tough,  J. 
H.  C.  Waite,  W.  D.  Walcott,  R.  M.  Walker,  G.  L.  Wallace,  A.  Wardell, 
F.  E.  Watson,  B.  W.  Waugh,  A.  G.  Wheler,  J.  LeR.  Whitside,  E.  R.  Wil- 
liams, W.  H.  Wilson,  W.  G.  Worden,  W.  J.  T.  Wright,  W.  H.  Wylie,  A. 
Young,  S.  Young. 
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DOCTOR  OF  DENTAL  SURGERY. — C.  A.  Detlor,  B.A.,  E.  J.  Howe,  H.  J. 
McKay,  T.  H.  Renton, 

Admitted  to  the  Degree  on  May  jrd,  1912 — J.  T.  Adams,  H.  S.  Allen, 
P.  G.  Atkinson,  C.  O.  Bond,  J.  M.  Campbell,  T.  Cowling,  F.  R.  Davis,  R. 
S.  Decker,  C.  J.  Devine,  B.  A.  Dickson,  N.  K.  Douglas,  R.  V.  Hall,  F.  Hinds, 
J.  H.  Hockin,  A.  R.  Hynes,  F.  H.  Jones,  R.  D.  Kerr,  F.  W.  Landymore, 
G.  A.  Liscumb,  W.  G.  Manning,  H.  W.  Mitchell,  J.  H.  W.  Moore,  W.  Mor- 
ley,  V.  H.  Macaulay,  S.  G.  McCaughey,  E.  C.  McDonald,  R.  G.  MacGregor, 
M.  A.  Mclntyre,  D.  K.  Mclntosh,  R.  J.  Pennal,  F.  N.  Regan,  R.  S.  Robert- 
son, F.  E.  Sandercock,  W.  G.  E.  Spence,  L.  E.  V.  Tanner,  A.  S.  Thomson, 
R.  D.  Thornton,  M.  G.  Vair,  D.  J.  Weadick. 

BACHELOR  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  AGRICULTURE. — W.  McM.  Aikenhead, 
F.  C.  Beaupre,  S.  A.  Bergey,  A.  M.  Bosman,  F.  A.  W.  Boyd,  E.  Bradt,  P.  A. 

B.  Cherry,  T.  O.  Clark,  W.  W.  Emerson,  J.  H.  Fay,  A.  L.  Gibson,  W.  L. 
Graham,  R.  R.  Graham,  R.  Green,  J.  Iwanami,  T.  H.  Lund,  C.  McCulloch, 
A.  McMillan,  F.  C.  McRae,  G.  P.  McRostie,  A.  McTaggart,  M.  S.  Middle- 
ton,  R.  H.  Murray,  C.  L.  S.  Palmer,  C.  E.  Fetch,  H.  L.  Phillips,  C.  C. 
Rebsch,  F.  S.  Reeves,  O.  S.  H.  Reinecke,  J.  E.  Rettie,  S.  Rogers,  W.  H. 
Ross,  R.  Schuyler,  C.  S.  Shibley,  W.  H.  Smith,  J.  N.  Sorley,  W.  South- 
worth,  L.  Stevenson,  J.  G.  Taggart,  M.  N.  Tompkins,  A.  A.  Toole,  P.  O. 
VanSickle,  E.  A.  Weir,  E.  W.  White,  W.  H.  Wright. 

BACHELOR  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  FORESTRY. — R.  M.  Brown,  F.  G.  Edgar, 
E.  H.  Finlayson,  H.  S.  Irwin,  R.  G.  Lewis,  C.  McFayden,  E.  C.  Manning, 
W.  L.  Scandrett,  W.  J.  VanDusen. 

BACHELOR  OF  PHARMACY. — J.  A.  Campbell,  A.  M.  Clearihue,  H.  P. 
Cosens,  R.  LeR.  Dalton,  S.  S.  Dunn,  H.  G.  Everett,  H.  T.  Frankum,  H.  A. 
Garner,  H.  C.  Ham,  L.  V.  Hourigan,  E.  King,  T.  A.  Loughrey,  W.  W.  Mc- 
Gill,  E.  J.  McKee,  L.  A.  Manuel,  R.  W.  Meikleham,  J.  E.  Miller,  J.  Mit- 
chell, R.  E.  Moir,  R.  B.  Mousley,  F.  G.  Niebel,  J.  G.  O'Brien,  J.  E.  Oliver, 
E.  B.  Paterson,  R.  W.  Pollock,  W.  R.  Rierdon,  R.  F.  T.  Robb,  W.  E. 
Roberts,  D.  M.  Tait,  S.  S.  Tripp,  A.  R.  Vicary,  I.  J.  Warren,  W.  F.  West- 
over,  E.  H,  Winn. 

BACHELOR  OF  VETERINARY  SCIENCE. — J.  N.  Brown,  C.  S.  Cain,  H.  W. 
Cowan,  T.  B.  Doll,  J.  Q.  Harris,  J.  A.  Haynes,  C.  L.  Hurd,  J.  G.  Jervis, 
N.  E.  McEwen,  H.  D.  Nelson,  F.  R.  Page,  W.  M.  Parsons,  L.  E.  Pollock, 

C.  L.  Ryan,  R.  T.  Skelton,  H.  W.  Smith,  A.  J.  Truman,  R.  J.  Vickers. 

BACHELOR  OF  Music. — E.  E.  Vinen. 
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PERSONALS 


An  important  part  of  the  work  of  the  Alum- 
ni Association  is  to  keep  a  card  register  of 
the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  all  the  faculties.  It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  information  about  the  graduates  should 
be  of  the  most  recent  date  possible.  The 
Editor  will  therefore  b«  greatly  obliged  if  the 
Alumni  will  send  in  items  of  news  concerning 
themselves  or  their  fellow-graduates.  The 
iflformation  thus  supplied  will  be  published  in 
THE  MONTHLY,  and  will  also  be  entered  on 
the  card  register. 

This  department  is  in  charge  of 
Miss  M.  J.  Kelson,  B.A. 


Dr.  George  Kennedy,  B.A.  '57 
(U.),  M.A.,  LL.D.,  was  the  oldest 
graduate  present  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  held 
on  June  6,  1912. 

Sir  John  M.   Gibson,   B.A.   '63 

(U.),  M.A.,  was  elected  honorary 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  William  Dawson  Le  Sueur, 
B.A.  '63  (U.),  LL.D.  (Queen's), 
326  Waverley  St.,  Ottawa,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  which  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Ottawa,  in  May, 
1912. 

Dr.  Alexander  Taylor,  M.B.  71, 
M.D.,  of  Goderich,  has  been  elected 
second  vice-president  for  the  term 
May,  1912-May,  1913,  of  the 
Ontario  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  William  T.  Parke,  M.B.  77, 
M.D.,  of  Woodstock,  was  elected 
in  May,  1912,  to  the  third  vice- 
presidency  of  the  Ontario  Medical 
Association. 

Dr.  David  H.  Wilson,  M.B.  78, 
has  removed  from  1076  Robson  St., 
to  1966  Karo  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


Professor  D.  R.  Keys,  B.A.  78 
(U.),  M.A.,  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  attended  recently  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Buffalo 
Historical  Society,  and  brought  the 
greetings  of  the  Canadian  Institute 
in  honour  of  the  occasion.  The 
chief  point  of  interest  in  the  con- 
vention was  the  unveiling  of  tablets 
to  the  memory  of  Presidents  Millard 
Fillmore  and  Grover  Cleveland, 
both  former  officers  of  the  Buffalo 
Historical  Society. 

Dr.  James  Playfair  McMurrich, 
B.A.  79  (U.),  M.A.,  Ph.D.  (Johns 
Hopkins),  has  been  honoured  by 
the  University  of  Michigan  with 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  con- 
ferred on  June  27,  1912,  at  the  75th 
anniversary  of  that  institution. 

Professor  A.  B.  Macallum,  B.A. 
'80  (U.),  M.B.,  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  University  of  Toronto, 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  the  University  at  the 
annual  meeting,  held  on  June  6, 
1912;  and  Hon.  A.  L.  Sifton,  B.A. 
'80  (V.),  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Premier  of 
Alberta,  the  first  vice-president  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Wellington  J.  Dowler,  B.A. 
'80  (V.),  City  Clerk  of  Victoria, 
B.C.,  has  for  address,  1418  Cook 
St. 

Dr.  I.  J.  Birchard,  B.A.  '80  (U.), 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  who  terminates  this 
year  his  connection  with  the  staff 
of  Jameson  Ave.  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute, Toronto,  was  presented  by  the 
students  of  the  institution  with  an 
address  and  library  chair,  and  by 
his  fellow-teachers  with  an  illumin- 
ated address. 
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Mr.  Douglas  Armour,  B.A.  '81 
(U.),  is  a  member  of  the  firm,  Davis, 
Marshall  &  Macneil,  Vancouver, 
B.C. 

Mr.  Hugh  St.  Q.  Cayley,  B.A.  '81 
(U.),  has  for  address,  402  Abbott 
St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mr.  Fred  Sherrin,  B.A.  '82  (V.), 
M.A.,  has  for  present  address,  110 
Hackensack  Rd.,  Ridgefield  Park, 
N.J.,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  A.  E.  O'Meara,  B.A.  '82  (U.), 
formerly  of  Conrad,  Y.T.,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Victoria,  B.C.,  residing  in 
Olympia  Ave. ,  Willow  Park. 

Dr.  Octavius  Weld,  B.A.  '83  (U.), 
M.B.,  has  for  residence  address,  in 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  1058  Robson  St. 

Dr.  C.  F.  Durand,  B.A.  '84  (U.), 
M.B.,  has  removed  from  Buffalo, 
N.Y.,  to  Toronto,  and  resides  at 
590  Huron  St. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Little,  B.A.  '84  (U.), 
resigned  last  year  the  principalship 
of  Ridgetown  Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  Charles  Potter,  B.A.  '84 
(U.),  has  resigned  his  situation  as 
principal  of  Whitby  High  School, 
and  has  been  succeeded  by  Mr. 
J.  J.  Bell,  B.A.  '85  (U.),  formerly 
principal  of  Listowel  High  School. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Follick,  B.A.  '85 
(V.),  M.A.,  has  left  St.  Catharines, 
and  is  now  a  teacher  of  science  in 
Cobourg  Collegiate  Institute. 

Hon.  L.  P.  Duff,  B.A.  '87  (U.), 
LL.B.,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Ottawa,  was  elected  second  vice- 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  at  the 
annual  meeting  on  June  6,  1912. 


Dr.  J.  W.  Shillington,  M.D., 
C.M.,  '87,  of  Ottawa,  was  elected 
on  May  22,  1912,  at  the  final  meet- 
ing of  the  session  of  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association,  first  vice- 
president  for  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Charles  Forfar,  B.A.  '89 
(U.),  former  master  on  the  staff  of 
Harbord  Collegiate  Institute,  has 
entered  the  real  estate  business  in 
Toronto  in  partnership  with,  Mr.  L. 
A.  Kennedy,  B.A.  '81  (V.),  M.A., 
also  a  former  master  on  the  Harbord 
Collegiate  Institute  staff. 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Messmore,  B.A. 
'89  (U.),  has  transferred  from 
Aylmer  to  Simcoe  High  School, 
where  he  is  classical  master. 

The  Rev.  John  Gibson  Inkster, 
B.A.  '89  (U.),  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  London,  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  London. 

Mr.  J.  H.  MacGill,  B.A.  '89  (T.), 
M.A.,  has  for  office  address  in  Van- 
couver, B.C.,  423  Hamilton  St. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  MacGill  (Helen  E. 
Gregory),  B.A.  '89  (T.),  M.A., 
reside  at  1492  Harwood  St. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  McGillivray, 
M.B.  '90,  of  Whitby,  was  elected 
unanimously  president  of  the  On- 
tario Medical  Association  at  the 
annual  session,  held  in  May,  1912. 

Miss  F.  V.  Keys,  B.A.  '91  (U.), 
Professor  of  English  in  Vassar 
College,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  who 
has  been  in  Europe  on  leave  of 
absence  since  last  July,  has  been 
addressing  the  various  local  meet- 
ings of  the  Woman's  Council  in 
Stockholm,  Berlin,  Munich,  Vienna, 
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and  Buda-Pesth  on  the  subject  of 
Higher  Education  for  Women  in 
America.  She  is  still  acting  as 
President  of  the  Educational  Com- 
mittee of  the  Women's  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  At  present  she 
is  in  pension  at  Garmisch-Parten- 
kirchen  in  the  Bavarian  Alps,  in 
company  with  her  sister  and  Mrs. 
F.  H.  Sykes  (Louise  L.  Ryckman), 
B.A.  '90  (U.),  of  Lowerre  Summit, 
Yonkers,  N.Y.,  and  the  Misses 
Laura  and  Lily  Denton,  B.A.  '11 
(V.).  Her  address  until  the  end  of 
the  year  will  be  c/o  Dresdner  Bank, 
Munich,  Germany. 

Mr.  Robert  Reid  Maitland,  LL.B. 
'92,  has  for  present  address,  613 
Holden  Block,  16  Hastings  St.  E., 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Carstairs,  B.A.  '92  (U.), 
of  Toronto,  has  resigned  the  office 
of  Dominion  Conservative  Organ- 
iser, and  has  accepted  the  office  of 
a  Customs  Inspector. 

Dr.  J.  N.  E.  Brown,  M.B.  '92, 
superintendent  of  Wellesley  Private 
Hospital,  Toronto,  has  been  offered 
the  superintendency  of  the  new 
General  Hospital  at  Detroit. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Pearcy  (Miss  Wil- 
helmine  Wickham),  B.A.  '93  (U.), 
has  for  present  address,  1366,  12th 
Ave.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  T.  E.  E.  Shore, 
B.A.  '93  (V.),  M.A.,  D.D.,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Methodist  Foreign 
Missions,  attended  the  conference 
on  Missionary  Occupation  held  at 
Montclair,  N.J.,  on  June  9th  and 
10th;  and  also  took  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Executive  Com- 


mittee of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  West  China  Union  University 
in  New  York  on  June  llth. 

Miss  E.  M.  Lawson,  B.A.  '94 
(U.),  has  for  present  home  address, 
107  Dunn  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Mr.  William  E.  Burns,  B.A.  '95 
(U.),  is  senior  member  of  the  firm, 
Burns  &  Walkam,  Flack  Block, 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mr.  Daniel  G.  Campbell,  B.A. 
'95  (U.),  has  removed  from  Alix, 
Alta.,  to  Vancouver,  B.C.,  residing 
at  753  Burrard  St. 

The  Rev.  Professor  E.  A.  Wicher, 
B.A.  '95  (V.)  M.A.,  B.D.,  D.D.,  of 
the  San  Francisco  Theological  Sem- 
inary, was  prominent  in  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America, 
where  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Assembly's  standing  Committee  on 
Colleges,  and  a  member  of  several 
commissions. 

Mr.  Joseph  E.  Hodgson,  B.A.  '96 
(U.),  has  resigned  his  situation  on 
the  staff  of  teachers  of  Peterboro' 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Will,  B.A.  '97  (U.), 
Associate  Professor  of  French,  and 
Registrar  of  University  College, 
University  of  Toronto,  has  removed 
from  54  Aberdeen  Ave.  to  28  Ran- 
leigh  Ave.,  North  Toronto. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Elliott,  M.B.  '97,  of 
Toronto,  is  treasurer  of  the  Ontario 
Medical  Association  for  the  ensuing 
year,  having  been  elected  to  that 
office  at  the  last  session  of  the 
society  held  in  May,  1912. 
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Mr.  George  F.  Colling,  B.A.  '97 
(U.),  has  left  Seaforth,  where  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Collegiate  Institute 
Staff,  and  is  the  present  master  of 
mathematics  in  Peterboro'  Collegi- 
ate Institute. 

Mr.  Robert  N.  Merritt,  B.A.  '98 
(U.),  has  resigned  his  situation  on 
the  staff  of  Peterboro'  Collegiate 
Institute. 

The  Rev.  F.  C.  Harper,  B.A.  '98 
(U.),  formerly  of  Hillsdale,  has  been 
inducted  into  the  charge  of  Chal- 
mers Presbyterian  Church,  London. 

Mrs.  I.  Woldenburg  (Miss  Helen 
Johnston),  B.A.  '98  (U.),  has  for 
present  address,  Sternstrasse  20A, 
Diisseldorf,  Germany. 

Miss  K.  L.  Mullins,  B.A.  '98  (U.), 
has  moved  from  121st  St.  to  517 
West  148th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  John  M.  Gunn,  B.A.  '98  (U.), 
a  member  of  the  firm,  McKillop, 
Murphy  &  Gunn  (London,  Ont.),  is 
this  year  Chairman  of  the  London 
Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Clegg,  B.A.  '99 
(U.),  is  a  resident  of  Rossland,  B.C. 

Mr.  Briswell  M.  Copeland, 
Phm.B.  '99,  formerly  of  Hamilton, 
has  for  present  location,  New  West- 
minster, B.C. 

Mr.  W.  W.  A.  Trench,  B.A.  '99 
(U.),  former  classical  master  in 
Arnprior  High  School,  is  the  present 
principal  and  classical  master  of 
Prescott  High  School. 

Miss  Pauline  Lapatnikoff,  B.A. 
'99  (U.),  formerly  connected  with 
the  staff  of  Mittlebergers  College, 


Cleveland,  O.,  has  for  present  ad- 
dress, 929  Whitlock  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Mrs.  Harold  Bowdoin  (Miss 
Mabel  C.  Mason),  B.A.  '99  (U.), 
resides  at  186  Claremont  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Mr.  John  Patterson,  B.A.  '00 
(U.),  of  the  Meteorological  Office, 
Toronto,  was  elected  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Clarkson,  M.B.  '00,  of 
Toronto,  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  Ontario  Medical  Assqciation  for 
the  official  year  1912-1913. 

Miss  Harriet  E.  Wigg,  B.A.  '01 
(V.),  M.A.,  formerly  on  the  staff  of 
McKinley  High  School,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  has  removed  to  Boulder,  Col., 
having  for  house  address,  2935 
Fourth  St. 

Mr.  William  Donaldson,  B.A.  '01 
(U.),  former  principal  of  Caledonia 
High  School,  is  the  present  principal 
and  science  master  at  Markham 
High  School. 

i 

Dr.  W.  H.  F.  Addison,  B.A.  '02 
(U.),  M.B.,  who  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  has  gone 
to  Germany  to  study  under  Pro- 
fessor Edinger  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  Germany. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Baird,  B.A.  '03  (U.), 
M.A.,  is  connected  with  the  firm  of 
Smith  &  Woodworth,  Vancouver, 
B.C. 
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Dr.  Charles  H.  Hair,  M.D.,  C.M., 
'03,  of  Cobalt,  is  fourth  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Ontario  Medical  Asso- 
ciation for  the  ensuing  official  term. 

Miss  E.  G.  Pringle,  B.A.  '03  (IL), 
has  left  Whitby  High  School,  and 
has  been  teaching  classics  during 
the  past  year  at  Morrisburg  Col- 
legiate Institute. 

Dr.  Maud  L.  Menten,  B.A.  '04 
(U.),  M.B.,  M.D.,  has  for  address, 
3126  Prospect  Ave.,  or  c/o  Dr.  G. 
W.  Crile,  6203  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Mr.  O.  B.  McCuaig,  S.P.S.  '04,  is 
resident  at  present  at  Wenatchwee, 
Wash.,  U.S.A. 

Dr.  James  E.  Black,  D.D.S.  '04, 
formerly  of  Toronto,  is  practising 
dentistry  at  Vancouver,  B.C.,  hav- 
ing for  office  address,  Room  34, 
445  Granville  St. 

Mr.  Irving  S.  Fairty,  B.A.  '04 
(U.),  LL.B..  recently  connected 
with  the  law  firm,  Rowell,  Reid, 
Wood  &  Wright,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Assistant  City  Solicitor  of 
Toronto. 

Miss  Marion  F.  Wilkie,  B.A.  '04 
(U.),  is  no  longer  a  teacher  on  the 
staff  of  Sarnia  Collegiate  Institute. 
Her  present  address  is  96  Lans- 
downe  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Mr.  R.  Stuart  Fleming,  B.A.  '04 
(U.),  has  gone  into  business  at  El 
Paso,  Texas,  where  he  is  in  charge 
of  the  Chemical  Department  of  the 
Grouse  Chemical  Laboratories.  His 
address  is  508  Roberts-Banner 
Bldg.,  El  Paso,  Texas. 


Miss  Margaret  K.  Strong,  B.A. 
'05  (U.),  formerly  of  Indiana  State 
Normal  School,  is  now  at  New 
Westminster,  B.C. 

Dr.  Charles  McMane,  M.B.  '05. 
is  now  resident  at  North  Van- 
couver, B.C. 

Mr.  George  A.  Brown,  B.A.  '05 
(U.),  recent  assistant  master  in 
Huron  Street  Public  School,  Tor- 
onto, and  former  principal  of  Leam- 
ington High  School,  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent  of  High 
Schools  and  Public  Schools  in 
Prince  Albert,  Sask. 

Mr.  B.  A.  Upshall,  B.A.  '05  (U.), 
has  left  Strathroy  Collegiate  In- 
stitute, and  is  present  classical 
master  in  Fort  William  Collegiate 
Institute. 

Dr.  Horace  Wood,  D.D.S.  '05, 
formerly  of  Toronto,  is  a  resident  of 
Vancouver,  B.C.,  having  for  address, 
641  Granville  St. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Craig,  B.A.  '05  (U.), 
has  been  enrolled  as  a  barrister- 
at-law.  Mr.  Craig  took  his  diploma 
from  the  Upper  Canada  Law  Society 
with  honours  and  a  medal,  and  also 
was  the  winner  of  the  Christopher 
Robinson  memorial  prize. 

The  Rev.  Charles  F.  Connor,  B.A. 
'06  (V.),  M.A.,  B.D.,  has  removed 
from  Nicola,  B.C.,  to  Merritt,  B.C. 

Mr.  Leo  Buchanan,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  LL.B.,  is  senior  member  of  the 
law  firm,  Buchanan  &  Bull, 
Dominion  Trust  Bldg.,  Vancouver, 
B.C. 
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Mr.  Heber  S.  Mahood,  B.A.  '06 
(V.),  has  for  present  residence  St. 
John,  N.B. 

Miss  Mabel  M.  Graeb,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  M.A.,  resigned  her  position  in 
Whitby  High  School  to  accept  an 
appointment  to  the  staff  of  Weston 
High  School,  as  teacher  of  moderns 
and  history. 

Miss  Jessie  L.  Murray,  B.A.  '06 
(U.),  has  for  present  home  address, 
85  Wright  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Mr.  Clifton  M.  Johnston,  B.A. 
'06  (T.),  M.A.,  has  been  enrolled 
as  a  barrister-at-law,  and  also  as  a 
solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature. 

Dr.  Egerton  George,  M.B.  '06, 
of  Haileybury,  formerly  of  Port 
Elgin,  has  been  appointed  Medi- 
cal Health  Officer  for  District 
Number  Six  of  Ontario,  which  com- 
prises Parry  Sound,  Nipissing,  Sud- 
bury,  Temiskaming,  and  Sturgeon 
Falls,  with  headquarters  at  North 
Bay. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Walsh,  M.A.  '07,  has 
for  present  location  1895  Powell 
St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Hamilton,  S.P.S. 
"07,  has  for  present  address  37,  10th 
Ave.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Dr.  George  F.  Boyer,  M.B.  '07, 
M.D.,  has  for  address,  825  Bathurst 
St.,  Toronto. 

Miss  Margaret  O.  Anderson,  B.A. 
'07  (U.),  former  secretary  of  the 
Y.W.C.A.,  Toronto,  is  secretary  of 
that  association  in  Vancouver,  B.C., 
and  has  for  address,  997  Dunsmuir 
St. 


Miss  J.  Louise  Galloway,  B.A.  '07 
(U.),  of  Toronto,  has  been  teaching 
during  the  past  year  at  Russell, 
Man. 

Miss  Roberta  G.  Gilray,  B.A.  '07 
(U.),  of  Toronto,  has  obtained  a 
situation  on  the  staff  of  Sarnia 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Dr.  B.  S.  Elliott,  M.B.  '07,  has 
removed  from  White  Plains,  N.J., 
and  has  for  present  residence  1270 
Beach  Ave.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mrs.  D.  J.  MacPhail  (Mary  E. 
Ross),  B.A.  '07  (U.),  resides  at  1297 
Broadway  St.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mr.  George  H.  Bielby,  B.A.  '07 
(V.),  has  resigned  the  situation  of 
science  master  in  St.  Mary's  Col- 
legiate Institute,  and  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  same  mastership  in 
Ingersoll  Collegiate  Institute. 

Miss  Margaret  N.  Dafoe,  B.A. 
'07  (V.),  M.A.,  formerly  of  Sea- 
forth  Collegiate  Institute,  was  last 
year  appointed  to  the  staff  of  Jar- 
vis  Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto,  as 
teacher  of  modern  languages  and 
history. 

Mr.  Wilbert  Hall,  B.A.  '07  (U.), 
has  left  Aylmer,  and  has  become 
principal  of  Parkhill  High  School. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Robertson,  B.A.  '07 
(U.),  M.A.,  who  has  been  Lecturer 
in  Physics  at  Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  resigned  his  position  in  order  to 
spend  some  time  in  post-graduate 
study  at  Cambridge,  and  on  the 
Continent. 
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Dr.  Catharine  F.  Woodhouse, 
B.A.  '08  (U.),  M.B.,  recently  re- 
ceived an  appointment  to  the 
Public-School  Health-Department 
in  Toronto. 

Dr.  Gordon  E.  Richards,  M.B. 
'08,  who  practised  for  a  short  time 
at  Port  Simpson,  B.C.,  has  for  pre- 
sent residence  Stewart,  B.C. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Arthurs,  B.A.  '08  (U.), 
of  Acton,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
mission  field  of  Honan,  China,  by 
the  Presbyterian  Committee  on 
Foreign  Missions;  and  Mr.  A.  A. 
Scott,  B.A.  '08  (U.),  of  Carleton 
Place,  a  post-graduate  fellowship 
student  of  Knox  College  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow  Universities,  to 
Indore  College,  India. 

Mr.  Frederick  C.  Carter,  B.A.  '08 
(U.),  who  graduated  from  Osgoode 
Hall  this  year  with  honours  and  a 
medal,  has  been  enrolled  as  a 
barrister-at-law,  and  also  as  a 
solicitor  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature. 

Mr.  Wilbert  Lome  MacDonald, 
B.A.  '08  (U.),  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  of 
Weston,  honour  graduate  in  English 
and  History  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  subsequent  history  master 
at  Riverdale  High  School,  Tor- 
onto, and  in  1909-1910,  Fellow 
in  English  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis.,  has  this 
year  completed  with  honours  in  two 
years  a  post-graduate  course  at 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  attaining  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy;  and  has  been 
appointed  Lecturer  in  English  in 
University  College. 


Dr.  George  H.  Worthington, 
M.D.,  C.M.,  '08,  has  for  street 
address,  532  Granville  St.,  Vancou- 
ver, B.C. 

Mr.  James  A.  Walker,  S.P.S.  '08, 
is  connected  with  the  Surveyor- 
General's  Office,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Miss  Florence  McKinnon,  B.A. 
'08  (U.),  has  discontinued  her  con- 
nection with  the  staff  of  Campbell- 
ford  High  School,  and  is  residing  at 
her  home,  423  Johnston  St.,  King- 
ston. 

Miss  Edna  L.  Hildred,  B.A.  '08 
(V.),  M.A.,  has  severed  her  con- 
nection with  the  teaching  staff  of 
Chesley  High  School. 

IVJiss  Felicia  Graham,  B.A.  '08 
(U.),  M.A.,  formerly  of  London,  is  a 
member  of  the  Carnegie  Library 
Staff,  South  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Miss  A.  G.  Sinkins,  B.A.  '08  (U.), 
of  Toronto,  is  situated  at  Winder- 
mere,  B.C. 

Dr.  O.  S.  Large,  M.B.  '09,  is 
practising  medicine  at  Vancouver, 
B.C.,  having  for  address,  805  Gran- 
ville St. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Moore,  D.D.S.  '09, 
formerly  of  Hamilton,  is  practising 
his  profession  at  532  Granville  St., 
Vancouver,  B.C.;  and  Dr.  E.  L. 
Thompson,  D.D.S.  '09,  formerly  of 
Toronto,  at  649  Granville  St.  in  the 
same  city. 

The  Rev.  R.  R.  Hawtin,  B.A.  '09 
(V.),  was  granted  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Divinity  at  the  annual 
Convocation  of  1912  of  Victoria 
College,  Toronto. 
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Mr.  A.  J.  Dempster,  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  M.A.,  of  Toronto,  at  present 
pursuing  post-graduate  study  in 
Germany,  has  been  awarded  the 
1851  Exhibition  Science  Research 
Scholarship,  one  of  the  highest 
honours  granted  by  the  University 
of  Toronto.  Mr.  Dempster  will 
continue  his  research  work  in  Ger- 
many at  Munich. 

Mr.  Thomas  Firth,  B.A.  '09  (U.), 
has  removed  from  Goderich  to 
Clinton,  where  he  is  science  master 
in  the  Collegiate  Institute, 

Miss  Henrietta  E.  Allison,  B.A. 
'09  (U.),  M.A.,  has  transferred 
from  the  teaching  staff  of  Orillia 
Collegiate  Institute  to  that  of  Berlin 
Collegiate  Institute. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Mclntosh,  B.S.A.  '09, 
was  appointed,  in  September  1911, 
Instructor  in  Agriculture  at  the 
High  School  of  Stirling. 

Mr.  Carl  G.  Cline,  S.P.S.  '09,  is 
located  at  Ruskin,  B.C.  Mr.  Cline's 
home  was  formerly  at  Kamloops, 
B.C. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Crosby,  S.P.S.  '09, 
formerly  of  Toronto,  is  connected 
with  the  British  Columbia  Electric 
Ry.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Mr.  David  A.  Graham,  S.P.S.  '09, 
is  in  the  employ  of  the  C.N.R., 
whose  offices  in  Vancouver,  B.C., 
are  in  the  Metropolitan  Building. 

Dr.  Wallace  A.  Wilson,  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  M.B.,  of  Toronto,  is  pursuing 
post-graduate  work  at  Vancouver 
General  Hospital,  B.C. 


Dr.  Frederick  N.  Robertson, 
M.B.  '09,  has  for  present  office  and 
residence  address,  5710  Fraser  Ave., 
South  Hill,  B.C. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Eagleson,  Mus.  Bac. 
'09,  is  now  resident  at  North  Bay, 
where  he  is  Director  of  Music  in 
the  Normal  and  Public  Schools, 
Organist  and  Choirmaster  in  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  also  a 
Teacher  of  Piano,  Voice-Culture, 
Organ,  and  Theory. 

Mr.  Herbert  A.  Boyd,  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  M.A.  (Columbia),  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Foreign  Missions 
to  the  mission  field  at  Honan, 
China. 

Mr.  George  Carlton  Robinson, 
B.A.  '09  (U.),  a  candidate  of  1912 
at  Harvard  University  for  the  degree 
of  A.M.,  has  been  awarded  the 
South  End  House  Fellowship  in 
Social  Education. 

Mr.  G.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  B.A. 
'09  (U.),  has  taken  first-class  honour 
standing  in  his  theological  work  of 
the  third  year  at  Knox  College, 
Toronto,  and  has  been  awarded  the 
Gordon  Mortimer  Clark  scholar- 
ship of  $125,  together  with  the  post- 
graduate scholarships  (David  Smith 
Ross,  Jane  Hunter,  and  MacWill- 
iam)  amounting  to  $400.  Mr. 
Kilpatrick  has  been  granted  also 
his  ministerial  license  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Toronto,  and  dur- 
ing the  summer  months  will 
engage  in  mission  work  about 
sixty  miles  from  Hagersville. 
Alta. 
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Dr.  Herbert  W.  Nancekivell,  B.A. 
'09  (U.),  M.B.,  formerly  of  Inger- 
soll,  is  practising  at  Foxbury,  Sask. 

Miss  Hanna  G.  Coad,  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  M.A.,  is  teaching  in  the  High 
School  at  Port  Perry. 

Mr.  John  A.  Campbell,  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  Mr.  William  P.  Clement,  B.A. 
'09  (V.),  Mr.  H.  E.  B.  Coyne,  B.A. 
'09  (U.),  Mr.  W.  D.  Herridge,  B.A. 
'09  (U.),  Mr.  T.  B.  Malone,  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  Mr.  E.  G.  McMillan,  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  and  Mr.  M.  A.  Miller,  B.A. 
'09  (V.),  are  among  the  graduates 
of  Osgoode  Hall  of  1912  recently 
enrolled  as  barristers-at-law.  Mr. 
E.  G.  McMillan  and  Mr.  H.  E.  B. 
Coyne  have  also  been  sworn  in 
and  enrolled  as  solicitors  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  Mr. 
Coyne  goes  to  Calgary,  Alta.,  to 
practise  his  profession. 

Mr.  Reynold  Young,  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  for  the  past  three  years  a 
Fellow  at  Lick  Observatory,  Berke- 
ley, Cal.,  has  been  appointed  In- 
structor in  Astronomy  and  Physics 
at  the  University  of  Kansas,  Law- 
rence, Kan. 

Mr.  John  A.  Shirley,  B.A.  '10 
(U.),  at  present  at  802  Jessie  Ave., 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  gives  as  his  future 
address  for  an  indefinite  time,  Huron 
College,  London,  Ont. 

Miss  Irene  W.  N.  Campbell,  B.A. 
'10  (U.),  has  for  present  home  ad- 
dress, 802  Jessie  Ave.,  Winnipeg, 
Man. 

Miss  Alice  S.  Hutchinson,  B.A. 
'10  (U.),  has  for  present  address, 
c/o  R.  G.  Hutchinson,  Lethbridge, 
Alta. 


Mrs.  N.  E.  Suddaby  (Miss  Dora 
F.  Forsyth),  B.A.  '10  (U.),  is  living 
at  Fernie,  B.C. 

Miss  Margaret  A.  Robinson,  B.A. 
'10  (U.),  is  at  present  resident  at 
Victoria,  B.C. 

Miss  Muriel  J.  Hockey,  B.A.  '10 
(V.),  has  been  accepted  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  foreign  mission  field 
by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Methodist  Woman's  Missionary 
Society. 

Mr.  James  Laughland,  B.S.A. 
'10,  has  received  the  appointment  of 
Instructor  in  Agriculture  in  Colling- 
wood  Collegiate  Institute;  Mr.  G. 
W.  Collins,  B.S.A.  '10,  in  Fort 
William  Collegiate  Institute;  Mr. 
S.  E.  Todd,  B.S.A.  '10,  at  Petrolea 
High  School;  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Smith, 
B.S.A.  '10,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
High  School. 

Mr.  Walter  P.  Thompson,  B.A. 
"10  (V.),  A.M.  (Harvard),  who  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Toron- 
to with  the  award  of  the  1851  Sci- 
ence Research  Scholarship,  has  been 
appointed  by  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  to  one  of  the 
Frederick  Sheldon  Travelling  Fel- 
lowships, a  fellowship  of  $2,000  in- 
curring travel  in  Java  and  South 
Africa,  in  order  to  secure  material  to 
enable  him  to  pursue  his  study  on 
the  Guotales. 

Mr.  J.  Elmore  Mothersill,  B.A. 
'10  (U.),  has  obtained  the  Prince  of 
Wales  scholarship  in  theology  from 
Knox  College,  Toronto;  and  Mr.  H. 
W.  Lyons,  B.A.  '10  (U.),  the  R.  M. 
Boswell  scholarship. 
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Miss  Jessie  T.  MacKay,  of  38 
Shannon  St.,  Toronto,  has  been 
taking  during  the  past  year  a  post- 
graduate course  of  study  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Mackenzie, 
B.A.  '11  (U.),  of  Lucknow,  has  for 
present  address,  1320  Victoria  Ave., 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  where  she  is 
taking  a  course  in  Education. 

Miss  Jessie  F.  Lawrence,  B.A.  '11 
(U.),  of  Thamesford,  has  been 
teaching  this  year  at  Chesterville 
Public  School. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Alex.  Mitchell, 
M.A.  '11  (U.)  is  now  at  Wei-hwei, 
Honan,  China  (not  Wei-hai-wei,  as 
erroneously  stated  in  our  last 
number) . 

Dr.  Hector  C.  Banford,  D.D.S. 
'11,  has  for  present  address,  552 
Columbia  St.,  New  Westminster, 
B.C. 

Mr.  W.  E.  MacNiven,  B.A.  '11 
(V.),was  awarded  the  Bede  Prize  in 
Church  History  at  the  annual  Con- 
vocation of  Victoria  College,  held  in 
April,  1912;  Mr.  R.  B.  Liddy,  B.A. 
'11  (V.),  the  Robert  Wallace  Prize 
in  New  Testament  Introduction, 
and  the  Virgil  C.  Hart  Prize  in 
Missions;  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Pratt,  B.A. 
11  (V.),  the  T.  H.  Bull  Scholar- 
ship in  Old  Testament  Introduction. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Steckley,  B.S.A.  '11, 
has  been  appointed  Agriculture 
Instructor  in  Newmarket  High 
School;  Mr.  E.  S.  Hopkins,  B.S.A. 
"11,  Agriculture  Instructor  in  Nor- 
wood High  School;  Mr.  H.  A. 
Dorrance,  B.S.A.  '11  and  Mr.  I.  B. 


Whale,  B.S.A.  '11,  to  the  same 
position  at  Orangeville  High  School; 
and  Mr.  F.  M.  Clement,  B.S.A.  '11, 
similarly  at  Dutton  High  School. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Bridgman,  B.A. 
'11  (V.),  is  a  student  volunteer  for 
the  Methodist  Mission  field  in 
China. 


Marriages. 

ADAMS — SZAMMER — On  June  21, 
1912,  at  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Buffalo,  William  Francis  Morris 
Adams,  M.B.  '09,  to  Frances  A. 
J.  Szammer,  both  of  Toronto. 

ARCHIBALD — JOHNSTON — On  June 
5,  1912,  in  Trinity  Methodist 
Church,  Toronto,  Garnet  Aikins 
Archibald,  B.A.  '06  (V.),  to 
Margaret  Mable  Johnston,  both 
of  Toronto. 

BAKER — GAMMAGE — On  June  26, 
1912,  at  Chatham,  Herbert  Wil- 
liam Baker,  B.A.  '07  (V.),  M.B., 
of  588  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto,  to 
Alma  Beatrice  Gammage  of  Chat- 
ham. 

BEATTY — STONEHOUSE — On  June 
12, 1912,  Samuel  Beatty,  B.A.  '07 
(U.),  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto, to  Isabel  C.  Stonehouse  of 
Toronto. 

BISHOP — WILSON — On  June  17, 
1912,  in  Toronto,  the  Rev.  Chas. 
Wallace  Bishop,  B.A.  '04  (V.), 
of  the  University  of  Strathcona, 
Edmonton,  Alta.,  to  May  Hilda 
Wilson  of  Darlington,  Eng. 
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BROWN — WELLAND — On  June  24, 
1912,  at  the  Centennial  Meth- 
odist Church,  Toronto,  Charles 
Wesley  Brown,  D.D.S.  '10,  to 
Lucy  W.  Welland,  both  of 
Toronto. 

BURT-GERRANS   —   HARRISON — On 

June  5,  1912,  in  the  North  Park- 
dale  Methodist  Church,  Toronto, 
James  Tresawna  Burt-Gerrans, 
Phm.B.  '03,  B.A.,  to  Nellie  C. 
Harrison,  both  of  Toronto. 

CAMERON — MAXWELL — On  June 
26,  1912,  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scott,  Sask.,  the  Rev. 
William  Ann  Cameron,  B.A.  '07 
(IL),  formerly  of  Brampton  and 
Toronto,  to  Mary  Matilda  Max- 
well, both  of  Scott,  Sask. 


HARPER — SHORTREED — On  June  19, 
1912,  at  "Orchardbrae,"  Hills- 
dale,  the  Rev.  Frank  Cecil  Harper, 
B.A.  '98  (U.),  of  Chalmers  Pres- 
byterian Church,  London,  to 
Ella  Margaret  Shortreed  of  Hills- 
dale. 

HARRIS — DE  LAPORTE — On  June  18, 
1912,  in  Toronto,  the  Rev.  John 
Russell  Harris,  B.A.  '07  (U.),  of 
Knox  Presbyterian  Church,  Fort 
Frances,  to  Alicia  Henrietta  De 
Laporte  of  Toronto. 

HILL — HARRIS — On  June  24,  1912, 
at  Cranfield  House,  Pape  Avenue, 
Toronto,  Clarence  Edgar  Hill, 
M.B.,  '08,  formerly  of  Clinton, 
to  Margaret  Harris,  both  of 
Toronto 


CAMPBELL — FLETCHER — On  June 
26,  1912,  at  St.  Joseph's  Church, 
Bowmanville,  James  Patrick 
Campbell,  M.B.'IO,  of  Ardendale, 
formerly  of  Arthur,  to  Melissa 
M.  Fletcher  of  Bowmanville. 

DICKSON — McKENDRiCK — On  June 
19,  1912,  in  Chalmers  Presby- 
terian Church,  Toronto,  the  Rev. 
Hislop  Dickson,  B.A.  '07  (U.), 
M.A.,  of  Rainy  River,  formerly 
of  Atwood,  to  Mary  Victoria 
McKendrick  of  Toronto. 


KAUFMAN — REESOR  —  Early  in 
June,  1912,  at  the  Methodist 
Church,  Markham,  Victor  Stan- 
ley Kaufman,  M.B.  '08,  of 
Strathcona,  Alta.,  formerly  of 
Toronto,  to  Carrie  E.  Reesor  of 
Markham. 

LAWRENCE — SCOTT — On  June  18, 
1912,  at  Claude  Presbyterian 
Church,  the  Rev.  William  L.  L. 
Lawrence,  B.A.  '07  (V.),  of  Coch- 
rane,  to  Mildred  Velma  Scott  of 
Ingle  wood. 


GALLAGHER — MURPHY — On  June  4, 
1912,  in  Macdonell  Ave.,  Toronto, 
John  Albert  Gallagher,  M.D., 
C.M.,  '05,  to  Annie  Murphy,  both 
of  Toronto.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gallag- 
her reside  at  the  corner  of  Langley 
and  Broadview  Aves. 


McGAHEY — FLETCHER — On  June 
26,  1912,  at  St.  Joseph's  Church, 
Toronto,  Michael  McCloskey 
McGahey,  D.D.S.  '03,  to  Doris 
Fletcher,  both  of  Toronto.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  McGahey  will  reside  in 
Jones  Ave.,  Toronto. 
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M  ACNAUGHTON — MAC  M  ARTIN — On 

June  18,  1912,  Archibald 
Cameron  Macnaughton,  B.A. 
'08  (T.),  to  Sybil  Evelyn  Mac- 
Martin,  both  of  Toronto. 

McNrvEN — JACKSON — On  April  20, 
1912,  at  Hamilton,  Pearl  Beatrice 
Jackson,  B.A.  '11  (V.),  to  James 
McNiven,  S.P.S.  '10,  of  Winnipeg 
Man. 

MACVANNEL — PYNE — On  May  22, 
1912,  at  Picton,  Alexander  Peter 
MacVannel,  B.S.A.  '06,  formerly 
of  St.  Mary's,  to  Mabel  Bond 
Pyne,  both  of  Picton. 

McViCAR — GILLIES — On  May  21, 
1912,  at  Knox  Church,  Dundas, 
Charles  Stanley  McVicar,  M.B. 
'07,  of  Toronto,  to  Mary  Adelia 
Gillies  of  Dundas. 

MARK — JORDAN — On  June  29, 1912, 
at  140  Wells  St.,  Toronto,  the 
Rev.  Clarence  Ellsworth  Mark, 
B.A.  '06  (V.),  of  Ottawa,  to 
Margaret  Aletta  Pearl  Jordan  of 
Toronto. 

MORROW — CAREY — On  June  25, 
1912,  at  Charlton  Ave.  Methodist 
Church,  Hamilton,  Henry  Max- 
well Morrow,  D.D.S.  '08,  to 
Bertha  Roxina  Carey,  both  of 
Hamilton. 

MULLIN — HARRIMAN — On  June  5, 
1912,  at  Menomonie,  Wis., 
Robert  Hyndman  Mullin,  M.B. 
'02,  of  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis,  Minn.,  son  of 
the  late  John  Alexander  Mullin, 
M.D.,  '59,  to  Suzanna  Harriman 
of  Newcastle,  N.B. 


OSBORNE — BENTLEY — On  May  25, 
1912,  at  "Lakeview",  Graven- 
hurst,  the  Rev.  William  Roy 
Osborne,  B.A.  '08  (V.),  B.D.,  of 
Guilds,  to  Ada  Lena  Bentley,  of 
Gravenhurst. 

OWEN — JAMES — On  June  1,  1912, 
at  the  Central  Methodist  Church 
Parsonage,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Wil- 
liam Crackle  Owen,  B.S.A.  '08, 
to  Amy  Alberta  James,  formerly 
of  Guelph. 

POLLOCK — TEICH — On  June  9, 
1912,  at  186  Beatrice  St.,  Toronto, 
Maurice' Aaron  Pollock,  B.A.  '09 
(U.),  M.B.,  formerly  of  Fort 
William,  to  Miss  Clara  Teich  of 
Toronto. 

RAIKES — HAUSEN — On  June  3, 
1912,  at  St.  James'  Cathedral, 
Toronto,  Richard  Raikes,  M.B. 
'81,  M.D.,  of  Midland,  to  Hildur 
W.  Hausen  of  Penarth,  South 
Wales. 

REID— BISHOP— Recently,  at  Ottawa, 
Frederic  Blair  Reid,  S.P.S.  '04, 
D.L.S.,  of  the  Geodetic  Survey 
of  Canada,  formerly  of  Bowman- 
ville,  to  Alma  Ethel  Bishop  of 
Ottawa. 

REID — McKECHNiE — On  June  26, 
1912,  at  Wiarton,  Henry  Arthur 
Lestock  Reid,  M.D.,  C.M.,  '91, 
of  Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  to  Mar- 
garet Murdoch  McKechnie  of 
Wiarton. 

RICHARDS — CURTIS — Recently,  at 
Warkworth,  Nicholas  Dennis 
Richards,  M.B.  '77,  of  Belleville, 
to  Lulu  Curtis  of  Warkworth. 
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RICHARDSON — ANSON  —  Recently, 
at  "Greenbrae",  Pickering,  Hugh 
Edwin  Wesley  Richardson, D.D.S. 
'03,  of  987  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto, 
to  Nellie  Anson  of  Pickering. 

RICHARDSON — BELL — On  June  26, 
1912,  the  Rev.  John  Richardson, 
B.A.  '07  (IL),  pastor  of  St. 
Andrew's  Presbyterian  Church, 
Kippen,  to  Mary  Alice  Cameron 
Bell  of  Kippen. 

ROBERTSON — ASTON — On  June  11, 
1912,  in  Dunn  Ave.  Presbyterian 
Church,  Toronto,  William  Alex- 
ander Robertson,  M.B.  '08,  of 
Saskatoon,  Sask.,  formerly  of 
Monkton,  to  Nellie  Aston  of 
Toronto. 

SEMPLE — MCMASTER — O»-June  27, 
1912,  in  Sylvan  Ave.,  Toronto, 
Hugh  Arnold  Semple,  D.D.S.  '09, 
of  905  College  St.,  to  Ruth 
McMaster,  both  of  Toronto. 

SHORTREED — KARRAN — On  June  3, 
1912,  at  Christ's  Church,  Ed- 
monton, Alta.,  William  John 
Shortreed,  B.A.  '09  (U.),  form- 
erly of  Toronto,  to  Marjorie  Clare 
Karran  of  Edmonton. 

SOPER — FOWLER — On  June  14, 
1912,  in  Elm  St.  Methodist 
Church,  Toronto,  Maude  Flor- 
ence Fowler,  B.A.  '11  (V.),  of 
Toronto,  to  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Henry  Soper,  B.A.  '11  (V.),  of  St. 
John's,  Nfld.  Next  October,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Soper  and  Mrs.  Soper 
leave  as  missionaries  to  West 
China. 


THOMPSON — ELLIOTT — On  June  19, 
1912,  at  272  Wright  Ave.,  Tor- 
onto, John  Spencer  Thompson, 
B.A.  '05  (U.),  M.A.,  of  New 
York,  N.Y.,  formerly  of  Picton, 
to  Isabel  Elliott  of  Toronto. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson  will 
reside  after  October  1,  1912,  at 
"The  Chiselhurst",  455  Fort 
Washington  Ave.,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

VEITCH — RAHAM — On  June  12, 
1912,  at  Uxbridge,  Ernest  Claude 
Veitch,  D.D.S.  '09,  of  Toronto, 
to  Thora  Raham  of  Uxbridge. 

WALLACE — IRWIN — On  June  12, 
1912,  in  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto, 
Chester  Llewellyn  Wallace, 
B.V.S.  '10,  of  Adelaide,  to  Pearl 
Irwin  of  Toronto. 

WARREN — MORIN — On  May  30, 
1912,  in  Welland,  Cameron  Alex- 
ander Andrew  Warren,  M.B.  '01, 
of  Wychwood  Park,  Toronto,  to 
Mary  Lee  Morin  of  Welland, 
daughter  of  the  late  Col.  James 
E.  Morin,  ex-M.P.P. 

WILSON — ROBERTS — On  June  26, 
1912,  at  Toronto,  Francis  Doug- 
las Wilson,  M.B.  '08,  of  Calgary, 
Alta.,  to  Leta  Leonora  Roberts  of 
Toronto. 


Deaths. 

CHENOWETH — In  April,  1911,  at 
Michel,  B.C.,  the  Rev.  George 
Thomas  Chenoweth,  B.A.  '09 
(V.),  husband  of  Dr.  Roger- 
Chenoweth  (Nancy  Roger), M.D., 
C.M.,  '94,  at  present  a  resident 
of  Escanaba,  Mich. 
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CLARK— On  June  4,  1912,  at  375 
Huron  St.,  Toronto,  Daniel  Clark, 
M.B.  (ad  eun.)  '89,  late  super- 
intendent of  the  Hospital  for  the 
Insane,  Toronto. 

DEAN— On  June  28,  1912,  at  Brigh- 
ton, Noble  Benjamin  H.  Dean, 
M.D.  '60. 

KILPATRICK— On  June  22,  1912,  at 
the  Brockville  General  Hospital, 
Herbert  Hogarth  Kilpatrick, 
D.D.S.  '05,  of  Fort  William. 


SPARLING — On  June  16,  1912,  at 
Winnipeg,  Man.,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Joseph  Walter  Sparling,  B.A.  '71 
(V.),  M.A.,  D.D.,  Principal  of 
Wesley  Methodist  College, 
Winnipeg,  also  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  a  coun- 
cillor of  Manitoba  University. 

TRIMBLE— On  June  3,  1912  (the 
Monday  preceding  the  graduation 
of  her  class),  at  Gravenhurst, 
Lydia  Ella  Trimble,  B.A.  '12 
(V.),  of  Essex. 
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